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I CANNOT claim that there is any y special con- — 
nexion between the Bes which I have collected 
in this volume, but they illustrate different sides 
of Dr. Creighton’s activities. The earlier ones 
were written during the years which he spent 
in a quiet country parish, when he 2 only |. 
studied the history and literature of Italy ant: % + &* 

P the characteristics of the detricn: in which he ~ 

d, but was able occasionally to enjoy some - 

es foreign travel. A visit to Rimini 

_ roused his deep interest in the wonderful monu- 

E ment to the art of the early Renaissance period « 

which Gismondo Malatesta raised there. The 

= article on “The Italian Bishops of Worcester ” 

was written during the years when he was 

3 Canon of Worcester and loved to study every 

* point connected eee history of his beloved 

a hedral. It appeared i in the “Report of the 


Worcester Diocesan Rerchitecturt and Archzo- 
logical Dociety,” by whose permission it is in- 

cluded in this volume. ‘The paper on “The Har- 
p. vard Commemoration ¥ was written by special 
* request for the Tz zmes, immediately after the 
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in which, as the eG his 
* Combai College of Emmanuél, he played 
. importanit part. I have thought it best to to 
leave it exactly in the form in which it was: 
© © written. The paper on the Nose orona- 
tion c memorates one of F the most i eresting 
episodes in his life. 
I have added four of his reviews from the 
Pde 4 Review, which deal with important 
~~ books ring on the periods in which he was 
specially interested. * -* 
* The articles on ‘ Dante,” “ Aineas s Fins, 
~ “A Schoolmaster of the Renata «nN 
- Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Centun and 
“The Northumbrian Border,” were first pub- 
lished in Macmitlan’s Magazine ; that on “A 
Man of Culture” in the Magazine of Art; 
on “John Wiclif” in the Theological Review; — 
the article on “ The Harvard Commemoration” 
in the Zzmes ; that on “ The Imperial Corona- 
tion at Moscow ” in the CornAzl/ Magazine; and 
that on “ The Fenland” in the Journal of the 
yal A he Wed Institute of Great Brita ain 
ane ie I have to thank the respective 4 


editors for their kind permission to reprint them. 
LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
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THERE are two chief divisions of ‘great imaginative 
artists. The one class consists of men who, with 
hardy and robust temperament, go forth into the 
world of nature and of man, and. feel and know it as 
it really is. Gifted with strong passions and keen 
susceptibilities, they seem to move with the world 
around them, exulting in its joys, weeping with its 
sorrows, themselves in all things part of it. Such 
men, great “as they may be, are still even as other 
men are—differing only from others in that their 
feelings are stronger, their enjoyments keener, their 
sympathies more intense, and so their expressions 
more vivid, more real, more entire, The other class 
~ consists of those who, while living in the world, are yet 
E>. of it; whose intellect is stronger than their passions ; 
who, while they act, are yet engaged in analysing the 
~ action ; who can never live solely in the present, for 
they are overshadowed by the past and are peering 
into the future; who can never enjo} the moment, 
for they can never know what it may ene forth, Of 
the first, the receptive and representative class, we 
may take Titian and Shakespeare as the two greatest 
examples: in the second, the reflective and analytic 
class, Lionardo and Dante stand out supreme, 
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Shakespeare, bred in the quiet of a country town, 
then leading a roving careless life in London, felt 
. through the fulness of his mighty nature the strong 
passions, the bold aspirations, the awakening glories 
of his stormy times, and as he moved amongst men 
his heart rose up to meet their longings. Though in 
himself obscure and little noticed, he .became in soul 
one with the mighty prince as with the lowly peasant ; 
he felt with all and knew them as they were, and the 
spirit of his own age and of all ages breathed through 
him, and as he saw he felt, and as he felt he wrote, 
until he had mirrored in his pages the heart, the 
feelings of universal man. If we ask what he was in 
himself, we get no answer: we cannot say that one 
character, more than another, was his own. He him- 
self is nothing, his work is all. , 
Far otherwise is it with Dante. As we read his 
works we can never lose sight for a page of the author, 
of his character, and of his position. Dante gives us 
with unflinching openness the record of his own soul’s 
life, of its agonies, its troubles, its fiery trials. He 
gives us the history of his own age and of its politics, 
gives us his own opinions, pours out the ripeness of a 
his own knowledge and of his own thought, till the 
age in which he lived stands out in all its details 
illumined by his genius. And amid the surroundings 
of which he has given us such full knowledge, we se 
Dante himself"statiding out, colossal in the hee 
his individual intensity and force, like some majestic 
rock roun which the waves of the world’s tumults. _ 
have raged horribly, but have only rent it into ~ 
grander forms, and by washing off the crust of earth 
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have shown the eternal strength of its founda- 
tions. | a . 
Hence it is impossible to consider Dante’s writings 
apart from his life, and the times in which he lived: 
his works give us a faithful chronicle of his inner life, 
and in his outward actions he forms a striking feature 
of his own age. To understand Dante’s works we 
must know something of his life and times: and the 
more we understand Dante, the more do we learn to 
appreciate the full meaning and importance of his age 
The internal politics of the Italian cities cease to be 
uninteresting. The chronicles of feud and faction, of 
which Italian history seems to consist, assume im- 
portance as they gain in meaning, and we see the 
eternal conflict of principle which underlaid them. 
The Theology, the Philosophy, the Science of the 
Middle Ages cease to be simply dull and unin- 
telligible jargon, when we see how Dante thought 
through them, and before the breath of his genius the 
dry bones still live and move for us, . 
_ All poets are better understood by a knowledge of 
their life, and of the events in which they took part : 
___ but especially is this knowledge necessary in the case 
of Dante, if we would understand him at all. Dante 
begins from himself and from the occurrences around 
him. The facts of his own life he so transfuses by 
the intensity of his feeling and the profundity of his 
thought that, while himself remaining clear cut in 
“his individuality, he still swells into proportions so 
_._ gigantic that he becomes a symbol of the life of 
4 man. So, too, his time, with all its interests, though 
exclusively Italian and medizval in details, expands 
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into a type of every age, with its political and social 
problems clearly traced. 

_ Hence it comes that Dante demands and repays 
study and attention. Many of his beauties are open 
to all; much meaning, much instruction, is found by 
pint all who read him with any care. On the other 

nd, he lends himself to many different interpreta- 
tions, and no one would venture to say that he under- 
stood him thoroughly. During the six centuries that 
have passed since Dante wrote, he has been understood 
and interpreted in many different ways, and almost 
every class of earnest and active men have claimed 
him as their own special exponent. In truth, the 
greatness of his meaning lends itself to almost every 
partial interpretation. If, however, we would en- 
deavour to understand that meaning in its fulness, 
and go beyond the arbitrary limits which our own 

a: would otherwise assign to it, we must begin 
by an attempt to see the writer’s character, and feel 
the ar under which it grew. So we too may 
grow with it, and feel, as Dante did, the individual 
life and the particular time fade into colossal symbols 
of the life of: man and the development of the ages. 

Dante degli Alighieri was born in Florence, in the 
month of May, 1265. His family was one of old 
nobility. It is probable that he was born while his 
father was in exile with the rest of the Guelfic cet 


so that his cradle was overshadowed by a presag 
&. own fate. In two ro years! time, pwever, the Gue 
ere ae and Dante’s father was again in Florence, 
holding igh position in that busy city, which the 
great crisis of the war between Pope and Emperor had 
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stirred into intellectual as well as political and com- 
mercial activity. Italian politics were indeed difficult 
in those days, for every Italian city was a little republic, | 
and had to settle for itself which side it would take in 
the great conflict. Every citizen felt that his own 
fortunes and those of his city depended on his own 
political activity and success, Let us try to under- 
stand the political principles which divided them. 
Medieval Italy had inherited directly the traditions 
of Imperial Rome; its ruler must be still, as of old, 
the Emperor, the great ruler of the world: yet the 
Emperor, whom Italy recognised from time to time, was 
the German King in whose election she had no voice. 
To his power she yielded all titular respect, while 
asserting continually against it particular privileges 
and special rights. Italy, in this strange way, and 
with these strange restrictions, was still the seat of 
the Roman Empire, and was still inspired by the 
old political ideas of Rome. But the Empire alone 
did not direct Italian politics. A new power had 
emerged in the days of Constantine, for which Rome’s 
old institutions had not provided a place. The 
Empire had become Christian ; men had learned that 
they must live for another world as well as for this ; 
the State could no longer supply all man’s wants ; 
the Church had arisen, and claimed by its Meehication 
x , provide for the spiritual, as the State for the temporal, 
wants ofman. ot 
"The organisa n of the Church had gradually aR 
_ proached more ¢ id. more in form to the organisatior 
of the State. Rome became the head of the Universal 
Church, as she was of the’ Universal State, One Pope 
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and one Rnipertt—these powers were to sit side by side, 
and Christendom was to consist of provinces subjected 
to their authority great ideal, but difficult to realise, 
for disputes soon arose hard to be settled. What 
was temporal, and what was spiritual ? what belonged 
only to the Church, and what only to the State? 
How were the two powers to be kept independent, 
_ yet united? For two centuries war raged in Italy 
to solve this abstract question, hich still had a 
terribly concrete meaning. It was a war which be- 
came intenser and more bitter as it went on—a war 
in which the spiritual power learned to use only 
too skilfully temporal weapons—a war in which re- 
ligion suffered more from its champions than from its 
foes—a war in which the Church became secularised 
in heart and soul, till a mighty revival found its ex- 
pression in St. Francis of Assisi, round whose new 
Order, rather than round the old ecclesiastical system, 
the spiritual aspirations of the men of the thirteenth 
century clustered and grew. This struggle with all 
its results is mirrored in the pages of the Dzvina 
Commedia, — At present all I wish to notice is, that 
in this war both parties appealed for help to the 
Italian Towns, which prospered and increased in 
consequence. At last the people of the towns tended 
to side with the Pope, as being more Italian, while 
the nobles sided with the Empire. Then came the 
victory of the Pope, the fall of the great Emperor — 
Frederick II., and the extinction of the Suabian house. 
The Pope called in the French to his assistance, and 
made Chaves of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, his 
vassal king in Naples and Sicily. The Imperial power 
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was broken, and the Italian Towns of the north, of 
which Florence was one of the chief, might settle their 
questions of internal politics as seemed to them best. 
The hated Germans were gone, the power of the 
Ghibelline nobles was destroyed. There was a slight 
breathing space of quiet before they were to find that 
the friends of the Church could be more cruel, more 


perfidious, than its foes ; that the treacherous greed | 


of France, the Pope’s neuen was worse than the 
impetuous ferocity of Germany, the Pope’s foe. 

Florence was at this time a busy, bustling town, 
one of the chief commercial cities in Europe, with 
many industries, Already it had begun to show signs 
of the luxury and refinement, the mental cultivation 
and intellectual activity, which were soon to establish 
it for nearly three centuries as the capital of European 
art and literature. Here is a description from an old 
chronicle :— , e 

“Built under the auspices of Mars, rich, exulting in 
an imperial stream of sweet water, with temperate air, 
sheltered from hurtful winds, and, though poor in 
territory, abounding in useful produce: well populated 
also, and by its air encouraging increase of population : 
its citizens well-mannered, its women beautiful, and 
knowing how to deck their beauty: its buildings most 
beautiful: a city full of needful arts beyond all others 
in Italy, so that many came from distant lands to see 
’ it, through the goodness of its trades, its arts, its 
beauty, and its adornments”. 

In such a city, and under such conditions, there 
were endless” ‘possibilities of distinction before the 
young Dante, A slight incident, that would in others 
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have passed for a mere boyish fa gave his deeply 
susceptible mind a form for its imaginative longings, 
and stamped him as a poet. At the age of nine he 
accompanied her to a festivity at' the house of 
a rich merchant, Folco Portinari, and there saw his 
daughter Beatrice, a child of eight years old. She 
was attired in a dress of the most noble colour, a 
subdued and goodly crimson, and at that moment, 
_ says Dante, “ the spirit of life, whi hath its dwelling 
in the secretest chamber of the heart, began to tremble 
so violently that the least pulses ae body shook 
therewith ; and in trembling it said these words, ‘ Ecce 
deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur’” + (Behold 
a god stronger than myself, who comes and shall bear 
mastery). The vague longings of the boyish heart 
found in the fair young face of Beatrice a centre round 
which they might gather, an image which they might 
worship, a bodily shape which might express to them 
their meaning. All the unrecorded aspirations, all 
the beautiful imaginings of youth, which flit before 
the eyes of,all, but perish before they find expression, 
and are forgotten entirely by the mature man as his 
soul has hardened and the stern forms of thought 
have dispelled the phantoms of the imagination,— 
these, in their most splendid forms, found in the image 
of Beatrice their home and habitation. 

So with this background of lovely fancies in his 
heart, the boy mused, and read, and learned. He ~ 
sought from time to time to see Beatrice, and gaze on 
the face of that “ youngest of the angels,” and find in 


» 


1Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
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those features the Beard of all his Mitadreanis of 
beauty, his noblest thoughts and highest aspirations. 
Each time he saw her, she assu to him a fuller 
meaning, and her significance as his s soul’ record grew 
with his growth, 

He was taught by one of the most renowned scholar . 
of the time, Brunetto Latini, secretary to the Flot 
tine Republic, an old lawyer, who in exile in France 
had learned me if the world. His “dear and good 
paternal image,’ ” as he taught Dante “ how man makes 
himself eternal,” ? was always fixed with gratitude in 
the poet’s mind. From Casella, whose sweet strains 
could arrest in Purgatory the souls who were hurrying 
to accomplish their purification, Dante learned music 
and “the use of amorous song”. To painting also 
and the arts of design, which, under the great Arnolfo 
and Cimabue, were beginning to revive in the con- 
genial air of ambitious Florence, he seems to have 
given some attention. Moreover the poems of Guido 
Guinicelli, of Bologna, whom he calls his master, and 
the master of all those his betters who ever used 
“sweet and graceful rhymes of love,”® stirred him to 
generous emulation. - 

So he grew up in body and in mind till, when he 

_ had reached his eighteenth year, his mingled thoughts 
and feelings became articulate, and the poet nature 
found its expression in song. After meeting Beatrice 

-and recelving from her a salutation more courteous 
than usual, he returned to his room and there fell 

asleep ; as he slept “there appeared to be in his room 


lInf., xv., 84. 2'Par,, ls 107s 
3 Tbid., xxvii., 99. 
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a mist, of the colour of fire, within ee he discerned 
the figure of a lord of terrible aspect to such as should — 
gaze upon him, but mee seemed therewithal to rejoice 
inwardly that it was a marvel to see”. In one hand 
he held a lady covered in a blood-red cloth, in the 
other hand a flaming heart. He spoke many things, 
of which Dante could understand few, but amongst _ 

-m he said this, “I am thy master” + 

This Vision of Love Dante expressed in a sonnet 
which he spread among his friends. He was at once 
recognised as a poet, and gained the friendship of 
Guido Cavalcanti, himself an accomplished man and 
a distinguished poet, fifteen years older than Dante. 

For the next seven years we have Dante’s own 
account of his inner life in that most wondrous of all 
youthful books, the Vzta Nuova, the chronicle of his 
soul’s devotion to Beatrice. She was to him the fair- 
est and the best of God’s creatures, an embodiment of 
all that was pure and noble in life, the mistress of his 
mind. To see her, to receive her gracious salutation, 
to be greeted by her sweet smile, this was all his love 
required, and round this gathered the young man’s 
glorious visions and lofty thoughts. He wished for 
no further possession of his beloved. She before whose 
glance all that was base and wicked fled away, she 
who was more like a daughter of the gods than a 
mere mortal maiden—how could Dante think to ap- 
propriate such a treasure to himself, or try to call her 
his? No such thought seems to have crossed his 
mind; but his ethereal love received a blow, which he 
could hardly explain even to himself, when, in 1287, 
Beatrice married Simone de’ Bardi. But the shock, 
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if such there were, soon passed away, and his relations 
to Beatrice remained unchanged. She was still, as 
she had been before, the mistress of his mind, the 
embodiment in her own fair for of all he thought 
and all he strove for. Each time he sees her, each 
greeting he receives, his fervent fancy sets the trivial 
occurrence in a background of splendid colouring, yelgn ” 
subdued, and pure, and tender in tone, as is a picture _ 
of Sandro Botticelli. There is no disorder, no tinge 
of wild passion in his utterances; all is regular and 
orderly ; his thoughts and Kaige are all subjected to 
the rigid restraint of law before they find expression. 
So the young poet’s inner life developed around the 
person of Beatrice, and he learned to know himself in 
the light of his love for her. Yet he was no mere 
dreamer, but a diligent student, an accomplished man 
of letters, and an active citizen. In 1289 he bore 
arms in the Florentine ranks at the Battle of Cam- 
paldino, when the Ghibelline party met with its most 
fatal repulse. But in the year 1290, when Dante was 
twenty-five years old, came a crisis of his life which 
shook at first his soul’s foundations. Beatrice died, 
and for a while the world seemed out of joint, and the 
city seemed to sit desolate and mourning over this 
fatal loss. Dante’s mind was overwhelmed with grief, 
but he abstained from unmanly lamentations and 
nourished his pain within his own breast. He dis- 
charged’as before his duties to the State, and in the 
autumn of the same year took part in the war of the 
Florentines against the Pisans, and felt keenly the 
human interest of war and siege.! Nay, more: when 
lInf., xxi., 94. 
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he had reached the age of twenty-seven, in obedience 
to his friends’ wishes, and prompted by his own rigid 
sense of duty towards the State, he married Gemma 
de’ Donati, attracted perhaps by her genuine sym- 
pathy for his distress at the loss of Beatrice. Gemma 
became his wife, and he seems to have cherished her. 
During the ten years of their life together she bore 
him seven children; but she is never mentioned in 
his poems; she was the wife of his house and family, 
but she was not, and could not be, the mistress of his 
mind. That place had long been filled up; and as 
Dante’s writings concern only his intellectual life, it 
need be no cause for wonder that Dante never men- 
tions her or his children. 

But still the grief and pain of his bereavement were 
seated within Dante’s heart too deep for any outward 
consolations: Beatrice was dead, and Dante’s heart 
was filled with “dolorous imaginings”. The joy of 
his early life was gone. His simple pleasure at the 
sight of Beatrice, his contentment in building round 
her image his fervent thoughts, his joy at her saluta- 
tion, his exultation in her presence—all this was lost 
for ever. There was left instead a dull sense of pain 
that could not be deadened—an aching void that 
could not be filled up: there was the sense of doubt 
and perplexity and weariness in life, The years that 
followed the death of Beatrice Dante looks back upon 
with shame and regret, as being a time in which he 
lost his hold on duty, and let go the simple confidence 
and trust which till now had guided him through life. 
Dante, it is true, did nothing to merit the reproach of 
those around him; on the contrary, this was the time 


in which he engaged in public life most keenly. To 
satisfy the requirements of the triumphant democracy 
of Florence, he laid aside his nobility and enrolled 
himself in the trade guild of the apothecaries, that he 
might be eligible to civic office. His talents were 
soon recognised, and he is said to have been employed 
on several important embassies. Moreover, these years 
were years of study—study undertaken, at first, in 
search of consolation, but ending in becoming itself 
an absorbing pursuit. Dante, as he says himself, was 
like one who goes seeking for silver and finds gold. 
Still, with all this, Dante was not happy. Neither 
activity in public life, nor study in private gave him 
the peace and satisfaction he had enjoyed before, for 
the purity and singleness of his first motive was gone. 
His life was no longer lived in the midst of those 
noble thoughts and high desires which had gathered 
round the name and face of Beatrice. The pleasures 
of the world, the joys of sense, the desire for praise, 
the thirst for power, the insolence of knowledge, the 
pride of intellect—all these were motives before which 
he wavered to and fro. In the bustle of public life, 
jn the business of family life, in the excitement of 
intellectual effort his first simplicity died away, and 
Beatrice was forgotten, or floated only as an almost 
disregarded phantom across the shadowy background 
of his busy life— 


He turned his steps into deceitful ways, 
Following therein false images of good, 
That ne’er fulfil the promise which they make.! 


This is the condition of mind from which the Divina 


1 Purg., XXX., 13 
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Commédia commemorates his deliverance. Dante is 
wandering in a wild wood, his way is stopped by 
savage beasts, when Beattice, moved by compassion, 
sends Virgil to guide him through the dread scenes 
of the Inferno, and the purifying realms of Purgatory 
to the Paradise of God’s love. When Beatrice appears 
to her lover, as he has passed out of Purgatory, his first © 
feeling is one of utter shame; he is awe-struck as a 
child before the stern majesty of an offended mother, 
and Beatrice’s first words to him are words of sharp 
reproach. 

But Dante, though he might stumble, was too strong 
to fall ; he was not to relapse into the mass of ordinary 
men, and to remain swayed by the world and its allure- 
ments, by the passing life and its ambitions, by current 
opinions and the rewards they brought. He studied 
and he thought until philosophy, in the highest sense 
in which a knowledge of wisdom is a knowledge of 
God, took possession of his soul. This philosophy 
became to him a new mistress, yet not a new one; 
for the new life of reflection recognised its relationship 
with the old life of fancy—the new world of thought 
was the same as the old world of feeling ; and Beatrice 
resumed her sway—not now the simple maiden who 
swayed the youthful heart by her beauty, but the 
stately yet kindly teacher who was to rule the manly 
mind. 

Henceforth Dante’s inner struggles and perplexities 
were atanend. He had passed through the fiery trial, 
and had learned “how to refuse the evil and choose 
the good”; he had got paler outside the world’s 
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ambition or his desires; he had caught the meaning 
of life; he had found thé key to the world’s riddle; 
he fad secured a guide whom he could frist to jeed 
him through life’s wild wood to the shining hill beyond; 
he had gained the consciousness of inward freedom 
because he had recognised life’s eternal law. 

I have dwelt on this not merely fancifully, but be- 
cause the significance of a poet’s life—and especially 
the life of such a poet as Dante—lies not in outward 
circumstance, but in inward development. Moreover, 
this phase of Dante’s mind gives us the key to one 
side of the meaning of his great work. Into this I do 
not now enter: it is enough to notice that this crisis 
of Dante’s life took place in the year 1300—the year 
in which he lays the action of the Dzvina Commedia. 

And indeed, if we look at the events of Dante’s life 
in the world, we shall see that he required all his in- 
ward strength to guide him through the difficult paths 
of public life in Florence. The city, as it advanced in 
wealth and intelligence, and saw itself free from fear 
of outward foes, felt more keenly the pressure of social 
questions within its walls. Old family feuds, the 
heritage ot the former aristocratic state, the jealousy of 
the rising commercial class against the nobles, the 
struggles of the artisans against the more wealthy 
merchants, the remnants of the old political parties of 
Guelf and Ghibelline,—all these elements of discord 

~ smouldered in the city, and were fanned by any trivial 
circumstance into a flame. Soin the year 1300 civil 
discord waxed high in Florence. The social jealousy 
_of the old noble family of the Donati against the rich 
merchant family of the Cerchi; the blood feud founded 
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on family vengeance of the Neri and Bianchi, which 
had been introduced into Florence from Pistoia—these 
divided the minds and embittered the passions of the 
citizens of Florence. Daily quarrels disturbed the 
streets, and law and order were powerless against 
faction fights. 

_In this state of things Dante became one of the. 
priors, or governing council, of Florence for the months 
of July and August, 1300. This priorate Dante calls 
the source of all his woes. In it he earned the hatred 
which a wise and moderate man always receives from 
the factious and the violent. Dante wished to calm 
the city without having recourse to any external aid. 
Though himself a noble by birth, his sympathies seem 
to have been with the more democratic party—that of 
the Cerchi. He seems to have regarded it as less 
harmful than the violent faction headed by Corso 
Donati, a proud and haughty baron, who was willing 
to intrigue with the Pope to obtain influence for him- 
self in Florence. Dante’s priorate was signalised by 
two great events—an open breach between the Floren- 
tine magistracy and ‘the Pope’s legate, and next, the 
impartial banishment from Florence of the most factious 
of the two contending parties. This was a measure 
which might have been effectual if it had been carried 
out consistently by the succeeding priors, but the exiles 
were arbitrarily allowed to return. Corso Donati left 
his place of banishment and openly claimed the pro- 
tection of the Pope, Boniface VIII., a bold and un- 
scrupulous politician, who was at that time expecting 
the arrival in north Ita rench army under 
Charles of Valois, who to assert the claims 
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of his house to the throne of Sicily. If the Pope were 
to espouse violently the cause of the Donati, matters 
looked ill for Florence. So Dante was sent, in 1301, 
as ambassador to the Pope to try and counteract 
the machinations of party intrigue. He never saw 
Florence again. The Pope gave him equivocal 
answers, and managed to detain him on various 
pretexts at Rome, till matters had been settled in 
Florence by the arrival of Charles of Valois, the recall 
of the exiles, the triumph of Corso Donati, a reign of 
terror, and the proscription and banishment of all whom 
the victorious party feared, chief amongst whom was 
Dante. Dante felt he had been tricked by Pope 
Boniface, and his stay at Rome seems to have given 
him an insight into Papal politics which he never for- 
got. 

So Dante was now driven away from everything he 
loved most dearly—his native city, his wife, his family, 
his friends. He knew that it was for no misdoings of 
his own that this punishment had fallen upon him ; 
he had always been loyal to Florence, and had refused 
to become a violent partisan, at a time when faction 
was everything, and both parties “hungered for him”. 
He had tried to labour for the good of the State, and 
form a party of moderates who might interpose against 
violence and excess. He went forth strong in his in- 
tegrity of purpose, with a clear conscience, prepared 
to meet any blow that fortune might direct against 
him. Still, however strong he might be in conscience, 
the blow was hard to bear. Exile meant to Dante 
utter poverty, complete. . sphere in which 
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his attivity could be displayed, entire death to his 
practical energy, total severance from all his old in- 
terests, from all the overwhelming associations of his 
early days. Dante had to experience “how salt was 
the taste of another’s bread ; how hard a road it was 
to go up and down another’s stair”. But the thing 
that first oppressed him most was the fact that his life 
was spent amongst his fellow exiles from Florence, 
whose pitiful intrigues to procure their restoration 
moved Dante’s deep disgust. With this “wicked and 
senseless company,’ as he calls them, he soon quarrelled, 
for they were as unable to understand him, as he was 
to sympathise with their futile schemes. He parted 
company with them and wandered forth alone, poor 
and unfriended, seeking from place to place a patron 
who would give him shelter; searching in vain for a 
congenial soul; hoping to no purpose that he might 
find among the princes and rulers of Italy some one 
whose mind could soar above the paltry politics of his 
little town—some one who could understand the duties 
of power—some one who would dare to face the task 
of uniting Italy, of healing her dissensions, and fitting 
her for her great oti of leader of Christendom 
and mistress of the world. 

We cannot follow Dante in his wanderings at 
Verona, at Bologna, at Lunigiano—meeting everywhere 
with small comfort. In Florence the wisdom of his 
counsels would seem to have been proved ; for Corso 
Donati, his chief foe, made an attempt to seize upon 
the seignory of the city, and make himself lord of 
Florence. He failed and was put to death; still there 
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was no hope for Dante, no steps were taken towards his 
recall. So Dante seems to have turned his attention 
solely to study, and to’have shaken off the dust from 
his feet in testimony against the land that knew not 
how to use her noblest son. In 1309 he was at Paris, 
attending lectures at the University ; he is said, though 
without much probability, to have visited Oxford. 
Be that as it may, his student life was disturbed by 
the news of the election of a new emperor, Henry of 
Luxemburg. Eager hopes of a glorious future, of the 
splendid realisation of all his dreams for Italy, throbbed 
in Dante’s breast. He hastened to Italy to await the 
coming of Henry in 1311. 

The Emperor Henry VII. was the chivalrous ideal 
of all noble hearts in Italy who wished to see her 
divisions come to an end. Dante hailed his coming 
with rapture. Already in his treatise, De Monarchia, 
had he proved the necessity for one empire, whose 
seat must be in Rome, and whose power was derived 
directly from God, without any need of Papal inter- 
vention to give it further validity. Now, when this 
long-expected ruler actually appeared, Dante again 
employed his pen in, his favour. He wrote an im- 
passioned letter to the princes and people of Italy, paint- 
ing in glowing colours the coming of their deliverer ; 
he wrote to Florence warning her of the coming 
reckoning for her misdoings; he wrote to Henry 
urging him to come quickly and fulfil his glorious 
mission. “ Rejoice,’ he exclaims, in tones of the 
noblest patriotic i: eae “rejoice, oh Italy, for thy 
bridegroom comes—the joy of his age, the glory of 
thy people: dry, oh one, thy tears, lay aside 
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the trappings of thy widowhood ; foraite is nigh at 
hand who will free thee from the prison of the evil- 
doers, who will smite the workers of felony, and will 
let out his vineyard to other husbandmen who shall 
render him the fruits of justice in due season. But 
will he not have compassion ?—yea, he will have com- 
passion on all who ask it; for he is Cesar, and his 
pity flows from the fountain of pity.” 

It was the last glow of hope that shone on the exile’s 
path. Henry died of a fever in 1313, without-accom- 
plishing anything that left permanent results. Any one 
who looks upon Henry’s statue by Tino da Camaino, 
now standing in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and sees 
the broad head, square forehead, and high cheek-bones 
contrasting strangely with the finely cut mouth and 
sharp, delicate chin, must feel that he, too, was a 
dreamer who would never have unravelled the tangled 
thread of Italian politics, and must think it was better 
that he should have disappointed Dante’s hopes by an 
early death rather than by a painful failure. 

It was a hard blow to Dante, but he had learned 
endurance in the school of adversity; he bore it 
without repining, and found, more than before, his 
strength within himself alone. He resumed his labours 
at his great work, and found comfort in musing with 
his own heart. 

“After Henry’s death,” says an old biographer, 
Leonardo Bruni, “Dante spent the rest of his life in 
great poverty, in various parts of Lombardy, Tuscany 
and Romagna, under the protection of various lords.” 
First in Lucca, with the Ghibelline leader Uguccione 
della Faggiuola, he stood by silently and sadly, till he 
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Daal 
saw him fall before the exile Castruccio Castracani,— 
a fall brought about by his own precautions to avert 
it. As he left Lucca he heard that Florence had 
recalled her exiles, if they would submit to a short 
imprisonment and do public penance. 
To Dante this was impossible: it would have been 
a death-blow to his inner self, which could not confess 
to a wrong-doing of which it felt no guilt. The misery 
“of seeing his dear country only in dreams” was not 
so heavy a weight as would have been the conscious- 
ness of dishonour falsely assumed. Dante writes in 
words of lofty scorn to a relative who besought him 
to accept the offered terms: “Is this the glorious way 
in which Dante Alighieri is recalled to his country 
after the miseries of an exile of fifteen years? Is this 
the desert of my innocence, which all men know? — Is 
this the fruit of my long labours and the fatigues 
endured in study? Far from a man consecrated to 
philosophy is such short-sighted baseness. This is no 
way of return to my country. If Florence cannot be 
entered in an honourable way, I will never enter it. 
What, are not the sun and the stars to be seen in every 
land? Shall I not be able under every part of heaven 
to meditate sweet truth, unless I first make myself 
inglorious, nay, ignominious to my people and my 
country? Bread at least will never fail me.” 
Stronger and stronger grew the heart within him ; 
‘less andeless did the things of the world affect him ; 
more and more did the realm of truth open to his 
view; and as he soared into the regions of thought, 
less and less important became the small details of 
to-day. It mattered little whether he spent his few 
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remaining years in comfort; it mattered much that 
he should not make his life a lie. So he turned his 
face away from Florence, content to live bravely. 
Henceforth he gave his attention only to his great 
work, and laboured at it incessantly till his death. 

First he abode at Verona, at the court of Cangrande 
della Scala, who had been appointed by Henry VII. 
Imperial Vicar for Italy, and from whom Dante had 
once hoped to see great political enterprises. But 
Cangrande, though kindly and genial, was not a 
thoughtful man, and Dante wearied of the luxury and 
grandeur of a life which was engaged in trivialities, 
while a noble field of action lay before it. In 1320 
Dante left Verona and became the guest of Guido da 
Polenta at Ravenna, where he might enjoy greater 
quiet, and find fewer distractions in finishing his great 
work. There, in the solemn glades of the mighty pine 
forest that skirts the sea, Dante mused and pondered 
on the lofty themes that fill the last cantos of the 
Paradiso. Still the exile’s path was cheered with 
hope. That restoration, which he had vainly hoped 
to gain by outward help, might still be won by his 
own talents. When his great poem should be finished, 
“on which both heaven and earth had laid their hands, 
while for these many years he had grown thin with. 
toil,” then surely Florence would recognise that he 
was indeed unworthy to be an exile; the cruelty 
which kept him from the fold where he was born 
would be overcome; and by the font where he was 
baptised, in his fair church of San Giovanni, he yet 
might receive upon his brow the poet’s laurel, from 
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a people who, though late, at last had learned his 
worth, 

Such tender yearnings, such dreams of a happy end 
of weary days still filled his heart ; but he did not live 
to see them put to the test. Almost immediately after 
_ finishing the Paradzso, in his fifty-sixth year, on 14th 
September, 1321, he passed “from things human to 
things divine, from time to eternity, from Florence to 
a people just and sane”. 

A strangely solemn feeling must come over the 
mind of any one who, wandering through the grass- 
grown streets of Ravenna, comes upon the tomb of 
the greatest of the many mighty sons of Florence, in 
that last resting-place so far away from all he loved 
with an intensity of patriotism which at the present 
day we find it hard to understand. Dante in exile 
has always been an example of the terrible irony of 
fate upon man’s short-sightedness. Of this, however, 
I will say nothing ; it has been my purpose to speak 
only of the occurrences of Dante’s life so far as they 
influenced the development of his genius. To this his 
exile gave the crowning seal. It came at the time 
when in mature life, and with mature powers, he felt 
his whole soul recoil before the grossness of practical 
life, with its degrading pleasures and no less degrading 
cares ; it came when he had recurred. with deliberate 
purpose to the imaginative ideal of his youthful days, 
and of his boyish love,—an ideal now amplified and 
glorified by his developed thought, even as all that 
was fleshly had dropped from the image of his loved 
Beatrice, and she was a disembodied spirit who watched 
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heedfully, from on high, his soul’s progress. In such 
a condition of mind, Dante, living comfortably at 
Florence, engaged in public affairs, a citizen amongst 
his fellow-citizens, would still no doubt have lived an 
inner life of rare nobility, but would have lived it to 
himself, or only in the sight of a favoured few; he 
would never have left us the majestic picture of the 
world as transformed by his mighty mind. Dante in 
Florence would no doubt have become a great name 
in Florentine literature, but never could have had the 
same significance as Dante, the undeserving exile. It 
was adversity that brought him face to face with the 
realities of things; from the furnace of affliction his 
beliefs and thoughts came out refined and purified ; 
his ideals endured a fierce conflict with calamity in 
which they could prevail only by their own inborn 
strength. Dante’s love tended to make him a dreamer, 
Dante’s learning tended to make him a pedant, but 
exile compelled him to bring his knowledge into use, 
to take his dreams as guides for life, or else abandon 
them for ever. Dante was shaken, was startled into 
self-knowledge by the blow that fell upon him. 

For a little while life was doubtful to him; then 
his part was taken and he stepped boldly forward 
determined on his path: let fortune ply her wheel and 
the peasant his mattock ; one was to him as natural 
as the other, and he heeded both equally little, for he 
felt his own strength, he knew his own freedom, he 
was to himself both priest and king, and mitred and 
crowned he went upon his way over his own realm. 
Still we seem to trace his actual mind in his poem: 
gloomy, sad, and yet with thoughts of vengeance 
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‘when he wrote the Jujerno; calmed by study and 
meditation into a repose that has ceased to feel the 
sting of misery, but is too languid to be happy, when 
he wrote the Purgatorio; at last with mind weaned 
from the world by disappointments, soaring aloft and 
becoming etherealised in the contemplation of God’s 
love, he ends his days with the adoring hymn that 
closes the Paradiso. 
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I HAVE attempted to describe the way in which the 
outward circumstances ot Dante’s life affected his inner 
development, till sorrow wrought out, in the long 
years ot dreary exile, the aspirations which in boyish 
days love’s touch had first revealed. I would now 
trace in Dante’s writings his own record of his inner 
life, the workings of his mind, and the meaning of his 
pursuits. a 

Dante is known amongst us chiefly as a poet, but he 
wrote also on politics, on theology, on philology, on 
philosophy. He was deeply versed in all the learning 
of his day, and was, above all other things, a diligent 
and careful student. Not only does he sum up, in his 
great work, the social and political life of his time, 
but also all its knowledge, all its thought and all its 
science breathes through his poem and takes fresh 
form from his genius. 

It is this that specially distinguishes Dante from 
all writers who have lived before or since, that he 
sums up in himself all the life of his time with all its 
problems and all its thought. His time moreover was 
one of singular interest, and likely to remain of singular 
interest to all thoughtful men; a time not too remote 
from our own to cease to affect us, yet not so closely 
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to our own as to wear the same form. He lived 
ticeable days, and is himself the most noticeable 
feature ofthem. They were days in which the Christian 
religion still ruled over Christendom in all the grandeur 
of its ideal unity, though men had already begun to 
seek deeper than its outward rites for the sustainment 
of the individual conscience. The Roman Empire still 
claimed to rule the temporal kingdoms of the earth 
with undivided sway, though outward submission was 
already the thin cloak for the fullest assertion of in- 
dividual freedom. The growing sense of men’s power 
and of the world’s beauty was finding fit expression for 
its joyousness and thankfulness in song and music, in 
painting and sculpture, in the adornment of civil life 
by stately buildings and the expression of holy thought 
by fitting symbol. Italy had set clearly before herself 
life’s problem in much the same shape as that which 
now it wears to us, but had set it in a frank and manly 
way, and was solving it with the straightforward 
sincerity of faith, without the perplexity that comes 
from previous failure, without the one-sided intensity 
that comes from long effort, without the languor that 
comes from disappointment. It was a time which, as 
we read the pages of Dante, we cannot fail to recognise, 
and feel with, and know to be our own; but know 
faintly and dimly, as an old man who, aroused for the 
moment by some boy’s simple enthusiasm, struggles 
to recall the experiences of his own youthful days. 
Truly Dante had many experiences from which to 
learn—lover, student, citizen, statesman, philosopher, 
exile; travelling from place to place, now an am- 
bassador, now almost a beggar ; mixing with all, yet 
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always superior to all; with a Keen Mohsen re, 
and a powerful mind that knew no rest from thought. 
The world as it was seems to have passed before him, 
and piled for him all its products and poured at his 
feet all its treasures. Dante laboured incessantly, 
and pondered deeply; he is most learned, but his 
learning does not strike us so much as his deep 
thoughtfulness ; it was not for him enough to know— 
he must draw his knowledge into himself, and reap its 
full harvest, and turn it to his own profit, and grow 
stronger by its support. He was a poet, but his 
imagination is never allowed to wander uncontrolled : 
his fancy is not employed to mirror unconsciously his 
passions’ wayward course; rather it is only the most 
serious products of his mature thought that receive 
the stamp of his poetical treatment, and are, after 
careful sifting, sent forth as current in the mouths of 
men. It was not the lightness but the seriousness of 
Dante’s mind that made him a poet; not the ease 
with which he received outward impressions, but the 
care with which he revolved them when they came; 
not the passion but the intensity of his nature. His 
thoughts passed beyond the limits in which they 
could be expressed by ordinary words: he must tell 
them in imaginative symbols, which he who can must 
learn to interpret and unravel for himself. 

It would seem, at first sight, as if the earliest of 
Dante’s works, the V’zta Nuova—the story of his love 
for Beatrice, written when he was between the age of 
twenty and twenty-six—did not justify this general 
estimate of his writings, but might be classed with 
other tales of youthful love, as the genuine outpouring © 
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of Spe siastic soul, which transformed the world in 
the ight of its own passionate feeling, and was intent 
solely on expressing its own joys and sorrows. But 
a slight examination soon convinces us that we have 
here no ordinary love-tale, no mere overflow of intense 
_ passion, no expression of merely individual feeling. 
It is rather the chastened product of mature thought 
—thought quickened by feeling, but never carried 
away by it—thought working through passion and 
reducing it, without any loss to its supreme ideal 
beauty, to due subordination. It is for this very 
reason, perhaps, that Dante’s love seems so inexplic- 
able, so unlike any feeling with which we are made 
familiar by modern analysis. It is not that Dante’s 
love was different in its origin to that of common men. 
But Dante was not content with merely receiving 
impressions ; he took them to himself and meditated 
on them; he did not regard them as mere vivid 
moments, fleeting and therefore precious, to be seized 
while they remained and recorded in the most forcible 
forms in which they could be conceived and imaged. 
They were not isolated forms to be gracefully arranged 
at leisure in their most striking manifestations, but 
they were to him part—the most valuable part—of 
his daily life, which, as they became part of his being, 
found noble expression from a noble mind, Their 
imaginative form was the expression of thought and 
reflection, not of feeling and passion—was the outcome, 
not of the first moments of pleasure, not of the excite- 
ment of the senses, but of the working of the whole 
moral and intellectual nature, of the efforts of the mind 
and soul to apprehend the passing emotions, and fix 
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their permanent results in an enduring shape. — ais 
after agonies of tears in the dim visions of the night, 
or in the meditative solitude of the day, the figure of 
Love, an awful yet gentle master, would detach itself 
from the surroundings of his life, and utter dark sayings 
which had to be followed beyond the verge of ordinary 
expression, and then shadowed forth in the mysterious 
forms in which the imagination could apprehend them 
in the region of poetry and fancy. Hence he says, as 
the key-note to the understanding of his book, “ Albeit 
the image of Beatrice, that was with me always, was 
an exultation of Love to subdue me, it was yet of so 
perfect a quality that it never allowed me to be over- 
ruled by Love without the faithful counsel of reason, 
whensoever such counsel was useful to be heard”. 
And this “counsel of reason” so wrought upon his 
life that Love bred i in him an overpowering sweetness ; 
and when Beatrice vouchsafed him her sabutaiiie 
“such warmth of charity,” he says, “came upon me 
that most certainly in that moment I would have 
pardoned whosoever had done me an injury; and if 
one should then have questioned me concerning any 
matter, I could only have said unto him ‘ Love, with 
a countenance clothed in humbleness”.? Such were 
his feelings, not fantastic, not unreal, not coming 
from onesidedness or weakness of nature, but only 
chastened, purified, solemnized by earnest thought, 
till all which was merely earthly had dropped from _ 
them, the dross was all burned up, and the fine gold, 
ten times purified in the fire, alone remained. 


1 Vita Nuova, Rossetti’s translation. 
2Tbid., Rossetti, 
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The Vita Nuova is the record of his youthful 
passion ; but it was written after Beatrice was dead, 
when the full light which deep sorrow alone can shed 
upon the past had shown him what was real, what 
was abiding in his soul’s experiences. The Vita 
Nuova is no ordinary love-story, breathing unrest and 
feverish desire ; it is the careful record of one who has 
loved and knows what love unrequited, as men call 
requited, had left him as its lifelong legacy. A deep 
sense of the seriousness of his subject was present 
with Dante in every page. He mistrusts even the 
imaginative form of his poems, and tries by explana- 
tions, always obscure and often pedantic, to show 
more intelligibly his purpose in writing them. Of 
the sonnets which he wrote to Beatrice only a selected 
few are inserted in the Vzta Nuova, a few others 
survive amongst his miscellaneous poems, but many 
are doubtless lost. From those which he thought 
worthy of a place in this record of his new, his regener- 
ate life, all which express repining and hopeless 
sorrow are carefully excluded. He is anxious to 
separate the deep truths of his individual self from 
all that was merely transient ; he endeavours to show 
the inmost recesses of his soul’s treasure-house after 
all that is worthless or unworthy has been cleared 
away. 

Hence Dante’s Lyrics express the highest form 
which Love can ever reach—Love, not in the form in 
which he appears to the ordinary man, or in the way 
in which he develops in the unreflecting mind, but in 
the highest and most abiding shape in which he can 
become the heart’s possession, in the way in which he 
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nestles in the mind where he is to find his eternal 
dwelling-place. é 
’ So Dante’s love for Beatrice followed her, aftersher 
death, into the everlasting regions, till his thought 
pressing after her was stopped by doubts and hesita- 
tions and mysteries hard to be understood, yet which 
the mind could dimly feel ‘after, and realise in some 
way, though it could not express. “It was given unto 
me,” he says, at the end of the Vzta Nuova, “to behold 
a very wonderful vision, wherein I saw things which 
determined me that I would say nothing further of 
this most blessed one, until such time as I could 
discourse more worthily concerning her. And to this 
end I labour all I can, as she well knoweth. Whereof 
if it be His pleasure through whom is the life of all 
things, that my life continues with me a few years, it 
is my hope that I shall yet write concerning her what 
hath not before been written of any woman. After 
the which, may it seem good unto Him who is the 
Master of Grace, that my spirit should go hence to 
behold the glory of its lady: to wit, of that blessed 
Beatrice who now gazeth continually on His counten- 
ance guz est per omnia se@cula benedictus. Laus Deo.” 
So with this aim before him, of finding a fitting ex- 
pression for the thoughts which Beatrice had awakened, 
for the revelation which she had made to him of life 
and the world and their purpose, Dante turned with re- 
newed interest to his studies, determined in the pursuits 
of practical life to find their full meaning. I have 
already shown how Dante’s public life met with no 
success. His moderate counsels found no hearing 
with those inflamed by passionate hate. Moreover, 
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he himself felt, in the retrospect of later years, that 
durigg the time of busy activity his nobler self had 
grown dim. Still in the cares and anxieties of public 
life Dante’s mind was active and inquiring: he was 
investigating the origin and meaning of politics, the 
end of a state, the method of its good government, the 
source of its obedience. His treatise De Monarchia, 
composed probably before his exile,! is the first work 
of modern times that treats of the problems of specu- 
lative politics. 

In Dante’s days political theory was busy with the 
dim abstractions of the Papacy and the Empire, and 
round these shadowy forms political ideas gathered. 
At the present day we talk of the Italian cities as 
Republics, and we are justified, as we look back upon 
them, in classing them as self-governing and democratic 
states. They were not, however, so regarded by those 
who lived underthem. Their independence was purely 
municipal independence, They were distinct, it is true, 
one from another, but all recognised themselves as 
parts of one great political system. None of the parties 
which their politics developed looked upon these 
Republics as self-organised, or as possessing inherent 
rights to absolute self-government. Their aim rather 
was, to secure free scope for personal or party intrigue 
by weakening the central authority, by setting Pope 
against Emperor and Emperor against Pope. Their 
desire was_to organise anarchy, in which they could 


1] regard Witte’s argument, founded on the omission in the De 
Monarchia of any reference to the struggle between Pope Boniface 
VIII. and Philip IV. of France, or the writings which it produced, as 
conclusive proof that the treatise was written before 1311, to which 


date it is currently assigned. 
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pursue the small local interests of the separate towns 
to the sacrifice of any care for the common good of 
Italy. Against this view, which underlies all the 
politics of Medieval Italy, Dante directs his argu- 
ments. He wishes to set forth in its fulness the idea 
of a comprehensive and orderly political system. He 
wishes to free the State from the theocratic idea, to 
assert for it its proper place and its true dignity as the 
ruling power of the life of man. The greatness of the 
Imperial system, its eternal seat in the city of Rome, 
its immediate authority from God, its freedom from 
Papal control—these are the central points of Dante’s 
system. His method is not our modern method ; but 
his end of peace on earth, and concord amongst all, of a 
common union for the common good, of orderly subor- 
dination to righteous law, must always be the end of 
all right political speculation and practice. He sighs 
with true patriotic anguish over the wretched waste of 
human energy in efforts for self-assertion. “QO miser- 
able race of men, by how many storms and shipwrecks, 
by how many destructions must you be overwhelmed, 
while like a many-headed monster you pull in different 
ways. Behold how good and joyful a thing it is, 
brethren, to dwell together in unity.” 

Dante’s next work, begun in the first few years of 
his exile and never finished, was a treatise, De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, about the Vulgar Tongue. Its aim is thus 
set forth in the opening sentences: “Seeing that no 
one before us has treated of the science of the Vulgar 
Tongue, whereas we see that such tongue is necessary 


to us all, since not only men, but women and children, © 


1 De Monarchia, sub fin. 
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strive after it as far as nature allows, we—wishing in 
some way to illumine their discretion, since they are 
now walking blindly through the streets, for the most 
part thinking what is last is first—will try in the help 
of the Word from above, to be of some service to the 
Vulgar Speech”. “ie 

Here, again, it is Dante’s intention that is of import- 
ance to us, not the actual value of the book at present. 
Dante had none of the materials for a science of 
Philology, but he discusses the origin and growth of 
language, the separation of the Romance languages 
from the Latin, the various Italian dialects and their 
literary capacities. Here again unity is his object— 
to form a common Italian tongue from careful observa- 
tion of the different dialects, avoiding their harshness 
and combining their beauties. Asin politics he would 
have his countrymen obey one law, and submit them- 
selves to one system, so in language he would have 
them overcome their purely local usages and form one 
common and noble vehicle of speech. His object 
was in no small degree accomplished by his’ Dzvina 
Commedia. It was not the speculative precept. but 
the positive example which drew his country’s speech 
to assume a common form through common admiration 
of the noblest utterances that any Italian tongue had 
framed. 

Similarly, in his next work, the Convzéo, is the pro- 
gress of Dante’s interestsexpressed. It was undertaken 
in his student days, and is the record of his intellectual 
- labours, which were broken off, never to be resumed, 
by the news of the advance into Italy, so long forsaken, 
of the newly elected Emperor, Henry of Luxemburg. 
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It is a strange book, strange both in its form and in its 
contents. Its form is that of acommentary upon some 
of his sonnets: fourteen were originally selected for ex- 
position, but only four were completed If the work 
had been finished it would have been a medizval en- 
cyclopzdia without any order or arrangement. Taking 
the sonnet as his text, Dante follows out his own train 
of thought, and discusses, in the philosophic language 
of his time, such questions as arise,—the nature of 
love, the planet-heavens, the different methods of 
verbal interpretation, immortality, the nature of true 
nobility. On questions such as these he brings to 
bear all his learning, illustrates them with copious 
quotations from every side, and examines them in 
the recognised forms of medieval logic. We forget 
in glancing over the pages that the author was a 
poet. 

Such are the labours in which Dante was engaged 
as a preparation for the Dzvina Commedia. As we 
turn over its pages it is impossible not to contrast the 
eternal value of the soul’s insight with the transient 
worth of intellectual labour. Dante engaged with 
equal honesty of purpose, with equal depth of meaning, 
in his poems and in his treatises ; but his poems, the 
record of his own heart, have been among the world’s 
most precious possessions since his time—his learned 
works have long ceased to do more than attract the 
notice of the curious, or win a wondering attention 
from those who are drawn to them for their writer’s 
sake. The same ideas prevail in both, the same deep 
power of thought has put its stamp upon all: but 
round the one the writer’s vivid fancy has woven the 
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spell of his soul’s perpetual presence ; the other is but 
a heap of dry bones from which all life and meaning 
have long since passed away. 

The forms of fancy may live for ever, while the forms 
of thought perish with the age that gave them being, 
and leave at the best a mass of ruins, to be used by 
new builders in the generations to come. 

It is true Dante gives us in his great poem all his 
thought, as well as all his fancy. The pages of the 
Divina Commedia are full of philosophy, theology, 
astronomy, and natural science: but thought and fancy 
blend together, and their mixture lends the book its 
deepest meaning, and fitly represents Dante’s own 
soul, and the influences in which it grew and waxed © 
strong. There are many points of interest in the 
Divina Commedia ; many meanings may be given it, 
and it may be read in many different ways; but one 
thing certainly it means—the absolute victory over all 
around it of the soul, whose source of strength is within 
itself. The passionate love of the Vzta Nuova has 
led to an intellectual insight as deep as the first 
emotion was tender; Dante’s mind is as responsive 
to the stray indications of the real truth of things, as 
his heart was to the salutation of Beatrice when she 
passed him in the way. 

The Dzvina Commedia was the work of the last years 
of his life, after he had enjoyed, and laboured, and suf- 
fered, andthought. In it he unfolds in calm decisive- 
ness the mystery of the world’s being, as it had slowly 
become manifest to his eyes. Those to whom Dante 
seems sentimental in the Vzta Nuova will regard him 
as unduly stern or presumptuous in the Dzvina 
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Commedia. The two sides of his genius hold closely 
together: only deep sensibilities could obtain such 
profound insight : only one who had loved and suffered 
much could see and know much: only one to whom 
the small things of life were of momentous importance 
could understand the bearings of its mighty issues, and 
dare to follow them to their furthest point. 

The Divina Commedia has been called a vision, but 
Dante never calls it so himself; it is rather the literal 
transcript of his soul’s progress and of his life’s teach- 
ing, thrown into the most serious form which the — 
artistic representations of his time brought before the 
ordinary mind. 

To the great sages of the ancient world life’s prob- 
lem was confined within the limits of life itself, and 
their endeavour had been to introduce order into its 
confusion, and reduce its jarring elements into a system 
within which the individual might move with dignified 
and decorous freedom. The early Christians had 
looked on this life as the preparation for another, had 
found in it an awful seriousness, and had laid down 
strict rules of self-denial, by which the soul might 
enfranchise itself from its surroundings, and look for- 
ward with humble expectation for its full development 
elsewhere. Under this idea, dimly apprehended and 
fitfully acted upon, had grown up the moral life of 
Dante’s time. The pleasures, the excitements, the 
passions, and the interests of which his active age was 
full, were kept in check by stern reminders of what 
was soon to follow upon them all. Startling pictures 
were drawn by the preaching friar of the torments and 
blessedness of the life tocome. The sculptures round 
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the arch of the doorway through which worshippers 
entered the house of God; the bold reliefs that met 
the eye of the careless each time they passed it on 
their daily way ; the pictures or mosaics on which in 
prayer the weary heart gazed with fervent devotion— 
all these, had for their favourite subject the representa- 
tion of the “ Day of Doom,” and the severance of man- 
kind to happiness or misery. Nay, more than this, the 
subject, terrible and serious in itself, was chosen for 
dramatic performances, not only by the Church, but 
by any society or club that wished to give a spectacle 
to the people. Here is an account, given by Giovanni 
Villani, of a Florentine May-day Festival in 1304 :— 

“The Companies of Comfort throughout the city, 
that were wont to make joy and festival, assembled 
and did the best they could, or knew how to do. 
Amongst the others, those of the Borgo S. Priano, 
wishing to make a newer and more diverse amusement, 
sent out a message, that whoever wished to hear news 
of the other world should come on Ist May to the 
Ponte alla Carraia. Then they arranged planks on 
boats and little ships in the Arno, and made there the 
resemblance and image of Hell, with fires and other 
pains and torments, with men representing devils, 
horrible to see; and there were others, that bore the 
appearance of naked souls, being thrust into divers 
torments, with great crying and groaning and clamour 


_-—a thing loathsome and terrible to hear and see. For 


the novelty of the amusement, many of the citizens 


: came to see it.” There came in fact such crowds, that 


the wooden bridge gave way, and many were drowned. 
“So that,” as Villani concludes his account, “the 
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: ime $ 
amusement turned to reality, and many went indeed 
to hear news of the other world, to the great grief of 
~ the city.” 

I have quoted this at length, to show the frank 
realism of an age, whose effort was to apprehend the 
forms that surrounded it and adapt its simple life to 
them. The Florentines shrank from nothing. They 
wished to see what life was, and they were prepared 
to live accordingly. They had no fear of irreverence, 
no desire to drop the veil and be content to go no 
farther, lest they should be bewildered. They did not 
shrink from what was horrible because it was horrible, 
They would know and understand it as fully as 
possible, and art should be employed in reminding 
them continually, and in a definite form, of what they 
genuinely believed, but were always tending to forget. 

This temper of mind, which alone can afford the 
conditions under which great works of imagination 
can be produced, must be clearly realised by the 
readers of Dante. Many are repelled from reading 
him by a shrinking sense of irreverence, of cruelty, of 
audacity, attaching to the very plan of the Divina 
Commedia. Yet Dante’s subject was quite in accord- 
ance with the ideas of his own age. He was free from 
that modern form of reverence, which is founded on a 
desire not to see too clearly ; he was stern because he 
was just ; he was bold because he had no doubts. 


Thus it was that Dante took the largest and most _ 


comprehensive form that could be found, in which to 
express his own soul’s pilgrimage in characters large 
enough for every age to read. He took himself, and 
not another—himself even such as he was, and not an 
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idealised self; and brought himself face to face with 
the awful realities of the future. His individual 
thoughts and experiences should be applied to the 
highest, the deepest of human interests, should be set 
in the clearest atmosphere, and viewed in the purest 
and whitest light that could be reflected upon them. 
“Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, not by 
manners,” would set forth to whoever would listen the 
lessons which life had taught him. His object, as he 
says himself, was “to remove the living in this life from 
a state of misery, and lead them to a state of happi- 
ness”. This he would do, not in the abstract form of 
philosophy, but in the most solemn shape in which 
Art appealed to the feelings and imagination of the 
ordinary man. Himself, his own life, his own char- 
acter, his own friends, the great men of his age, the 
great questions of his day, all these are set forth and 
represented against the awful background of eternal 
destiny, where passion and triviality become impossible, 
where seriousness is at once ensured without repeated 
demands, where things lose at once the sordor of 
common life, and nothing is insignificant, where every- 
thing assumes the most gigantic proportions of which 
it is capable. 

This is the chief significance of the Divina Com- 
media, the feature which distinguishes it from all other 
_ works. It takes a real individual character, surrounded 
__by all the actual facts of his life; it takes a piece of 

the world’s history with all its actors, with all its efforts 
: and all its ideas, political, religious, and social; it 
detaches them from their place in the world of fact, 

1 Epistle to Cangrande, 
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and erects them into a monument of surpassing 
grandeur, by representing them with reference to their 
eternal meaning, when all the world’s trappings have 
been stripped from them, and they are laid bare, as 
they are in themselves. Hence comes the air of stern 
reality that the whole book wears. It was not Dante’s 
purpose to produce merely a vague and general im- 
pression. Vices and virtues were alike made manifest 
in the forms of real men whose fate had a deep interest 
for his reader. His ancestor Cacciaguida tells him, in 
his course through Paradise, to smite only the lofty, 
that the force of the example may be greater.1 

I have said that Dante nowhere calls his poem a 
vision, nor does he treat it as such. The same desire 
for reality that made him weave his poem around him- 
self, and his own life and times, has made him aim at 
vigorous reality in every point of imaginative detail. 
His narrative is given with perfect minuteness in every 
point. We have a circumstantial account of his actual 
pilgrimage through the realms of the Inferno, of Pur- 
gatory and Paradise. The Inferno is a funnel-shaped 
pit, going down tothe centre of the earth, where 
Lucifer is frozen up for ever. The circles of the pit 
grow smaller and smaller, in proportion as their punish- 
ments are more severe and their inhabitants are greater 
sinners, The island of Purgatory rises out of the side 
of the earth opposite to Jerusalem, and is a sloping 


rock with terraces going round, corresponding to the . 


circles of the Inferno. On the top of this rock, corres- 
ponding to Lucifer at the bottom of his pit, is situate 
the earthly Paradise, the original garden from which 


1 Par., xvii., 125, etc. 
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our first parents fell. Then, leaving the earthly Para- 
dise, Dante rapidly reverses the sphere of the air, and 
passes into the planet-heavens, where are the souls of 
the blessed in the form of stars. The seven heavens 
~ contain each of them saints celebrated for some par- 
ticular virtue, just as the circles of the Inferno had 
been assigned to particular vices, and the ledges of 
the mountain of Purgatory peopled by penitents for 
different classes of sins. The souls of the blessed are 
the stars that people these heavens; and as Dante 
mounts among them, they circle round him in a cease- 
less dance of joy, testifying the delight with which the 
vision of the divine love had filled them, Still onward 
and onward Dante goes, till he reaches the Empyrean, 
or motionless heaven of pure light, where he sees the 
celestial host, and fainting at the sight of the vision 
of the Trinity can say no more of these unspeakable 
things. His heart sinks under the contemplation of 
the love that rules the world, and in that all else is | 
swallowed up. The reader, who has followed him so 
far, is left in possession of his secret :— 
But now was turning my desire and will, 
Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 
The Love which moves the sun and other stars.? 
In this mysterious pilgrimage Dante is never carried 
away by his subject to forget himself’ He is fatigued 
in climbing the rocky defiles of the Inferno. He is 
_» terrified, and clings to Virgil like a child to its mother, 
at the sight of the grotesque fiends who rule over some 
of its abysses. He toils up the mount of Purgatory, 
himself a penitent and slowly ridding himself of the 


1 Par,, xxxiii., 141. 
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burden of his sins. In Paradise he is led upwards by 
Beatrice, his early love, and the earthly grossness of 
his faculties often provokes her rebukes. We never 
lose sight of Dante’s personal presence. Many of 
those whom he meets have been his friends in the 
other world. In the Inferno, one of his dead relatives 
hides behind an archway to avoid his gaze, and makes 
mocking gestures at him as he passes, to show con- 
tempt towards the family which has allowed his un- 
timely death to be so long unavenged. In Paradise 
Dante rejoices to be hailed by the soul of his great 
ancestor, Cacciaguida, who died on the Emperor 
Conrad’s crusade—nay, such delight does he show at 
meeting so distinguished an ancestor, that he gives 
way to the paltry feelings of pride of birth, till Bea- 
trice, by her laughter, admonishes him of his unseemly | 
folly. 

Nor is Dante’s personality shown only thus. Much 
of his actual life is told him prophetically. There are 
many denunciations of Florentine cruelty, many as- 
sertions of his own innocence and worth, many clear 
indications of his own appreciation of the value of the 
poem on which he was engaged. Brunetto Latini, his 
old master, foretells his calamities and his glory. When 
he enters the limbo in which live the great men of 
antiquity, he is received with honour by the poet band ; 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan and Virgil hail him the 
sixth member of their illustrious circle. 

Moreover, the relation of Dante towards those whom 
he meets varies with his progress. In the Inferno he 
is superior to the tormented sinners, and behaves as 
such ; as a man possessed of a good conscience he 
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_ feels himself superior to them ; he asks them questions 
with an air of authority, and demands an answer. He 
has been called cruel for his conduct towards those 
whom he saw in the Inferno, especially when he thrusts 
the mocking sinner under the waters of Acheron, and 
_ when passing through Caina, where the traitors are 
frozen up, he incautiously kicks one of the heads 
projecting above the ice, and shows no compunction 
—nay, when the head refuses to tell its name, he 
threatens to pull its hair to enforce compliance. This 
charge of cruelty is an unjust one, and shows an 
ignorance of Dante’s point of view. He was being 
led, as a means for his own moral perfection, through 
the region where God’s immutable decrees against sin 
were being fulfilled. Was it for him to spend the 
precious time in unavailing tears? Was it for him, 
for whom this signal mercy was being wrought, to 
venture to arraign God’s justice, by daring to pity 
those whom a loving Father had condemned ? 

On one occasion Virgil bids him restrain his grief, 

saying— 
Here pity lives when it is truly dead; 
What man is there more guilty than the one, 
Who ’gainst God’s judgments dares to feel ill-will?! 

Very noticeable are the two occasions on which 
Dante tells us he wept—once at the sight of the 
soothsayers, who had their heads turned round upon 

~#-the shoulders in mockery of their imposturous attempt 
at foresight. Here Dante’s tears were occasioned, as 
i he says himself, by the sight “of man’s image so 
depraved”. The other punishment which awakens his 

UI nf., XX, 20. 
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tears is that of the sowers of civil and religious discord, a 
whose bodies are torn asunder and divided as they 
had attempted to divide others. Dante, on both oc- 
casions, weeps not through pity at the sufferings which 

he sees, but through grief at the degradation which 
might come upon the noble human body, through the 
misdeeds of the soul of which it was the unwilling 
covering. He could not endure to see the outward 
symbol of man’s dignity abased. 

In like manner it is noticeable that the sinners 
become vulgar, spiteful, mean, and given to little. 
bickerings, as they approach lower depths of sin, and 
as their punishments become consequently more severe. 
In the pit of the falsifiers Dante is severely reproved 
by Virgil for stopping to listen to a ribald altercation 
between two wretches, one labouring under dropsy so 
that he could not move, the other racked by raging 
fever. So too is it with Dante’s fiends. They are 
not majestic embodiments of evil, but are simply low, 
contemptible, vulgar wretches, who delight in coarse 
jokes and hideous gestures, full of impotent malice, 
and regarding lying as an amusement, 

Dante had no sympathy with deliberate sin. To 
him it had none of those stately proportions with 
which more modern times have loved to clothe it. It 
was not only wrong, because contrary to Divine law, 
but it was in itself contemptible, because degrading to 
human nature. 

In the Purgatorio, again, Dante mixes with h 
equals, with those who were not deliberate sinners, 
but who were purging away their earthly dross before 
being fit for admission to Paradise. Here Dante is 
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= no longer a spectator, but is himself a humble penitent 
_ from whose forehead, as he clambers up the mount, 
the marks of the seven deadly sins have to be painfully 
effaced. Here breathes an air of quiet and repose—a 
holy calm, a peaceful expectation of the coming of 
the time when sin’s stains shall have been done away. 

_ Here all is love and tenderness, and each with good- 
will helps the other. Old hostilities are forgotten ; 
Charles of Anjou and Peter of Aragon, who fought 
in desperate rivalry for the fair isle of Sicily on earth, 
sit there side by side and join in the same evening 
hymn of praise. The whole mountain trembles with 
a joyous throe when a soul’s purgation is accomplished, 
and a song of gladness bursts from the spirits left behind 
when a brother leaps up to depart from among them. 
Here Dantewalks girt withhumility,and ownsthat pride 

was the sin whose punishment he had most to dread. 
Far otherwise is it in Paradise. There Dante hides 
himself timorously behind his guide, Beatrice, from 
whose gaze he has to draw support for his enfeebled 
faculties, which are all unequal to endure the unwonted 
strain. Here he himself is but a lowly learner, whose 
mind, too small to comprehend all that he sees and 
hears, still struggles to gain what knowledge he can 
on every subject. He learns the reason of the spots 
on the moon, he strives to grasp the grounds of moral 
desert, to solve the difficulties of the freedom of the 
___ will, to comprehend the working of the Divine Will in 
the metlod of man’s redemption. He sees the splen- 
dour of Heaven grow dim as St. Peter speaks of the 

~ sins of those who had in Dante’s day disgraced his 
seat. He hears the failings of the Church bitterly 
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lamented, and sees in the light of Heaven’s fulness 


the weaknesses and shortcomings of earthly systems. _ 


Higher and higher as he soars, the more intense 
becomes the celestial brilliancy of Beatrice. Never in 
Paradise does he look on her as his earthly love: 
there she is entirely the lady of his mind, the source 
to him of heavenly enlightenment, till as he reaches 
the highest sphere she parts from his side to take her 
place in the adoring band which encircles God’s abode. 
So all that is personal has passed away, and all is 
absorbed in the eternal Source of Love, with the faint 
vision of which the poem ends. 

Thus Dante begins from himself, and his own life 
and character and place in the turmoil and conflict of 
the world. He passes through the realms of sin, and 
learns its extreme bitterness by the examples of those 
whom he had known on earth, or those whose sins 
had left their mark deeply imprinted on the minds of 
his age. He purges himself in the realm of purifica- 
tion, among those whom he had loved and reverenced 
on earth, and those whose characters had appealed to 
the interest and admiration of his time. He learns in 
Paradise, among the wise and holy of all times, to 
know and understand God’s purposes even as they 
are; and the sole remnant of his earthly self is his 
youthful love, the source to his mind of all its pure 
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and lofty impulses, whose touch had first revealed to ~ 


him the divine side of life, and whose spiritual influence _ 
had led him to develop his soul’s strength. In this — 


way the teaching of his work becomes more abstract : 

the individual Dante fades away, and becomes the 

symbol of man’s life and thought. . 
“ 
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Thus the Dzvina Commedia is one mighty symbol, 
and each separate part of it is full of symbolism of its 
own ; but if the general meaning be apprehended, the 
meaning of the separate parts may be readily adapted 
to it. Dante’s age was one of noble symbolism, as 
may be seen at once in the church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, or in the facade of the cathedral at Orvieto. It 
is impossible not to feel in Italy how entirely the 
religious symbolism of the next age was derived from 
Dante; how Giotto and his school, how Giovanni 
Pisano, and through him the long line of Tuscan 
sculptors, owed almost all their didactic impulse to 
the master mind of Dante, and to the clear cut forms 
of which the Dzvzxa Commedia is full. On one point 
Dante’s symbolism was curiously affected by his 
political beliefs and his historic feeling. He knew 
that his nation was half ancient after all, that Italy 
had her roots deep in the past, and that the glorious 
heritage of the old Roman world in some sense lingered 
round her still. He was severely a Christian, and 
knew no salvation for the pagan, nor any higher fate 


_ for their noblest souls than painless repose, where 
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Rarely they spoke, with softly sounding voices.} 


Still he felt that the new religion grew up under the 
shadow of the old Empire—as in many pictures of 
_ the Nativity the manger is built under the shadow of 
an old ruined temple, or, it may be, the Holy Child is 
ee to rest by some votive altar, or some memorial of 
- Rome’s conquering power. Hence to Dantea soncee 
still hung round the ancient heroes of the great city, 
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who so long had ruled the world and still claimed to — 
give to Christendom its temporal and spiritual heads. 
He quotes the great men of Rome, as examples of 
virtue, side by side with saints Of the Old or New 
Testament; the indolent are warned against their 
besetting sin by the example of Mary, who rose in 
haste and went to the mountains to visit Elizabeth, 
and of Czsar, who, on his way to Spain to besiege 
Ilerda, made an attack upon Marseilles, and then 
hurried onwards. This is characteristic, it may be 
said, of Dante’s Ghibelline politics ; he wished to take 
the side of the Empire and maintain its equal sanctity 
with the Papacy ; but it is characteristic, at the same 
time, of the real breadth of Dante’s views, which did 
not fear to read the entire past in the light of his own 
knowledge. ? 

Dante’s wonderful variety of interests, keenness of 
observation, depth of knowledge, great breadth of 
view, and real insight into human character might be 
illustrated by many examples of many different kinds, 
He draws a simile from the way in which the beaver 
stands with his tail in the water to attract the fish 
(/nf., xvii.), from frogs standing with their nose only 
out of the water (/zf, xxii.), from the apparent increase _ 
of water’s speed as it approaches the mill-wheel (/zf, 
xxiii.). Nothing could excel the clear knowledge of 
country life in the following :— 

When the hoar frost upon the earth pourtrays 

The image of her sister fair and white, 

Tho’ brief time lasts the temper of her pen; ny 
Then the poor peasant, who has scanty store, 


Rises and looks, and sees the country side 
All whitened o’er,—whereat he smites his thigh, 
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Returns to house, and here and there laments, 
Like a poor wretch who knows not what to do. 
Soon he returns, and plucks up hope again, 

Seeing the world has wholly changed her face 
In little time, and takes his vine-wood staff, 
And forth his little flock to pasture drives.1 


Contrast it with the following for its knowledge of 
another phase of life :— 


When players part them from a game of dice, 
The loser sorrowfully stays behind 
Going o’er the throws and learning with regret ; 
But round the winner throngs the company ; 
One goes before, one plucks him from behind, 
One at his side recalls himself to mind. 
He walks straight on, now one, now the other hears; 
Who once has grasped his hand no longer stays; 
So from the thronging he defends himself. 


These also are very subtle in their several kinds :— 


Like as advances still before the blaze 

Over a paper upwards the brown mark, 

Which has not yet turned black, though the white dies ® 
And like as one who dreams his own disaster, 

Who as he dreams prays it may be a dream, 

Wishing ’twere what it is, as though ’twere not so.4- 


The following, again, shows a very fine appreciation, 
which was rare in Dante’s time, of natural beauty :— 
The dawn was conquering the morning hour, 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I caught the tremulous quiver of the sea.° 
In this, again, his observation is still more remark- 
able:— ~ 
* 
1 Inf., xxiv., 3, ete. 2 Purg., vi., I, etc. 


: 5 Inf., xxv., 64. 4 Tbid., xxx., 136. 
5 Purg., i., I15. 
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Bethink thee, reader, if among the Alps, 
The clouds have shrouded thee, through which thou seest ah, 
No otherwise than through his skin the mole.? 

The ancients always thought the mole was blind, 
and only in the nineteenth century have naturalists 
established that it has rudimentary eyes beneath 
membranous covering. 

Quotations might be multiplied endlessly, but these 
may suffice to show the wide scope of Dante’s know- 
ledge, and the way in which he could bring it all to 
bear, however incidentally, upon his main purpose. 

I might mention many different aspects of Dante’s 
genius, and point out this or that small merit, or 
defect, which the taste or sentiment of our own age 
might approve or condemn. But this is eminently 
not the way in which a poet like Dante can be appre- 
hended. It. is true he is full of beautiful passages 
which are known to all, but it is not in these felicities 
of expression that his greatness lies. The real cause 
of the attraction which he has had for six centuries, 
and still has, for those who read him, lies in the vast 
comprehensiveness of his intellectual view, combined 
with the deepest and tenderest human feeling. No 
poet has exercised so wide an influence; no writer 

has been so deeply studied, so often commented upon, 
so closely investigated. A few only in each genera- 
tion read Dante at all, but those who read him once 
are certain to recur to him again and again, finding 
each time new meaning, finding depths of serious 
teaching which they had entirely overlooked before. 
No one would venture to say he quite understood 


1 Purg., xvii., I 
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_ Dante; no one would boast he had got to the bottom 
of him. He has satisfied so many different minds, 
and has inspired so many different lines of thought, 
that it is useless to try and bind up his meaning 
within the rigid limits of our own modes of thought 
and action. 

In this lies the secret of Dante’s greatness, that he 
combines the deepest individual passion and intensity 
with mighty intellectual power and entire obedience 
to supreme law. His work is entirely individual, yet 
the system which it sets forth is a universal system. 
The life of the affections merged with him into the 
life of thought. He is entirely human, yet he passes 
with fearless steps beyond the farthest verge of what 
man’s mind may reach. We know him and all his 
surroundings,—Dante Alighieri, a poor wandering 
exile, a Florentine who lived 650 years ago, with 
deep-rooted prejudices and strong loves and hates, 
But as we follow him page after page, he overcomes 
us by his immense capacities for feeling and for 
thought, and we merge his clear individuality in the 
ideal forms of wisdom and goodness, The Divina 
Commedia was the first sign to modern times of the 
completely enfranchised spirit; it still remains the 

_ grandest memorial of its power. Dante still shows 

us, as no other writer does, how he took the fruit of 
knowledge for his food, how he lived through life and 
overcame it, till his spirit moved in the realm of moral 
freedom which, in no figure of speech but in very 
earnest, is the earthly paradise to every toiling man— 
paradise, at whose entrance Virgil, so long his guide, 
parted from Dante—since the mere earthly reason had 
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no longer place—and, parting, said to him these words 
of wondrous import :— 


Expect no more my speech nor my direction, 
Free, upright, healthy henceforth is thy will, 
And ’twould be wrong to act not at its bidding: 

So o’er thyself I give thee crown and mitre.! 


1 Purg., xxvii., 139. 


ZENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, POPE 
PIUS OH: 


PART I. 


ONCE, and once only, in its history has the Papacy 
been identified with the general course of European 
literature and culture, and the experience of that epoch 
certainly does not encourage it to repeat the experi- 
ment. The Renaissance came so suddenly, and came 
from so many sides at once, that the Papacy in its 
enfeebled condition at the time had no opportunity 
for really examining it, whilst it had lost its firm hold 
upon its old traditions, and found itself committed to the 
new movement before it had weighed the consequences 
or really determined upon its policy. It was no longer 
the vigorous medieval power that had crushed the 
rising movements of the twelfth century, had cowed 
Abelard, had uprooted the growing literature of Pro- 
vence, had stopped the political speculations of Arnold 
of Brescia, and had reasserted its sway over the 
rebellious intellect of Europe; but the Papacy of the 
Renaissance was the crippled power that emerged 
from the | French captivity, the long schism, the bonds 
_of the general councils,—emerged an object of general 
suspicion, degraded even in its own eyes, with no 
weapons but its own craftiness, with no aim but its 
own restoration, at all events in Italy, to decent respect, 
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with no policy except that prevalent in Italy at the 
- time—to promise everything asked, and perform as 
little as possible. 

Under such circumstances the Papacy was not dis- 
posed to add to its many enemies the men of the new 
learning: it stood in too great need of them. The 
reforming views of the Council of Constance had been 

ra “supported by men of high reputation and great erudi- 
tion, such as Gerson and D’Ailly. The Papacy must 
have similar champions on its side; and it was useless 
in its hour of need to look for a deeper qualification 
than a power of writing elegant Latin prose. The 
rising scholars were only too ready to offer themselves 
to any one who would appreciate their services: to 
minds exulting in the glories of antiquity the enthu- 
siasms and aspirations of the day mattered little; 
culture had made them ambitious, and they longed for 
a sphere in which they might distinguish themselves. 
They wanted money, if only to buy books: ought not 
the world to belong to the wise? But wisdom unfor- 
tunately was badly paid by those in power ; the Pope 
was more likely to appreciate it than any one else who 
had money to expend: and then at the Papal Court 
ie might write letters in the style of Cicero, and 
stories in the style of Livy, and deliver orations 
equal to any of the great productions of antiquity 
on the occasion of every fresh arrival of ambassadors 
from a foreign prince. Hence came the alliance be- 
tween the Papacy and the scholars of the Renaissance, 
by which Poggio, Leonardo Bruni, Guarino, and 
Francesco Filelfo were all Papal secretaries. Even 
Laurentius Valla, in spite of his audacious use of 
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criticism in proving the falsity of the Donation of 
Constantine, was pardoned after a slight apology; 
and honest souls like Campano were rewarded for 
sprightly epigrams and jovial manners by bishoprics 
which they never visited, and the revenues of which 
_ they thought needlessly encumbered by the obligation 
to wear a long and inconvenient garment and look 
solemn in public. 

The Papacy reaped for a while the advantages of 
this alliance. Rome, from the time of Nicolas V. to 
that of Leo X., was the literary and artistic capital 
of Europe ; the Popes recovered their external position, 
the open antagonism of France and Germany was for 
a while extinguished, and the Papal revenues flowed 
in securely ; but these advantages were bought at 
a heavy price. Rome, given up to art and literature, 
ceased to have much care for religion; and Erasmus 
was startled to find in Rome that no one was considered 
to be in the fashion who did not hold some false or 
erroneous opinion about the dogmas of the Church, 
that the Cardinals made oath “by the immortal gods,” 
and proved the souls of men and beasts to be the 
same. The Papacy, which had so long held fast to the 
orthodox faith at all hazards, had now fallen victim 
to a heresy worse than any she had in former time: 
combated—the heresy of the Renaissance. It needed 
the voice of Luther and the defection of half Christen- 
dom to rouse Rome from its refined sensualism, and 
bring back the old severe rigid system, which won new 
victories and put forth new strength in the Counter- 
Reformation. 

The most characteristic personage in the history of 
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_ the Papacy during the Renaissance period is without 
- doubt Aineas Sylvius Bartolomeus Piccolomini, Pope 
Pius II. Born in 1405 at Corsignano, a little village 
near Siena, of an old noble family, which had decayed 
owing to the democratic movement of medieval Italy, 
he made his way in the world solely by his own abilities 
and tact—a veritable Gil Blas of the Middle Ages, who 
- Saw that the world was all before him, and was deter- 
mined to use it for his own ends, In early life he had 
little to help him, as he was one of a family of eighteen, 
and in his youth worked with his own hands in the 
few fields his father still possessed ; but all his brothers 
and sisters died except two, and at the age of eighteen 
AEneas, the only surviving son, left home to study law 
in Siena. Law, however, was distasteful to him, and 
his ambition soared higher than an advocate’s gown: 
he preferred general literature, and was an unceasing 
student of the classics—nay, he even managed to scrape 
together money to go for a little while to Florence 
and attend the lectures of Francesco Filelfo. He 
obtained a reputation in Siena by writing Latin love 
poems, and by other small literary efforts, and so 
when he had reached the age of twenty-six he was 
commended as a clever young man, well fitted to 
‘i the post of secretary to Domenico da Capranica, 
who vas passing through Siena on his way to Basle, 
where the Council had just begun to sit. Capranica 
had a complaint against the new Pope, Eugenius IV., 
who had refused to confirm him in a cardinalate con- 
ferred by his predecessor. 
Aneas was delighted to leave Siena and plunge 
into the great world of politics; and his first experi- 
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ences at Basle showed his penetrating mind the path to 
success. He found the Council full of needy adventurers 
_and place-hunters, men of culture like himself, who 
hoped in these troubled times to turn their wits to 
good purpose, and reap advantages which quiet days 
_ would never have put within their reach. There were 
undoubtedly many worthy and high-minded men who 
were the chief movers of the Council, but still the efforts 
for reform rested upon no sure foundation, since the 
whole movement was little more than a rising of the 
ecclesiastical aristocracy against the Papal monarchy, 
stimulated by the ordinary aristocratic desire to share 
the monarch’s plunder. Hence, in spite of the efforts 
of many honourable men, the question at issue between 
the Pope and the Council soon became a struggle who 
should get the larger share in a general scramble for 
Church patronage. 

4#Zneas soon learned to estimate the Council at its 
true value, and also had opportunities of studying the 
condition of Europe generally. Between the years 
1432-35 he was in the service of various masters, with 
whom he visited almost every country in Europe— 
saw the weakness of Germany by attending a Diet at 
Frankfort, learned the exhaustion of France after it 
English wars, and admired the power of Bareuile 
and the wealth of Flanders; saw the barbarism of 
Scotland ; travelled in disguise from Newcastle to 
London in the company of a justice in eyre, who little 
knew to whom he was revealing his views on English 
politics and his complaints against the feeble Henry 
VI.; in Italy also he learned the policy of Filippo 
Maria Visconti of Milan, and saw the immense 
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influence of Niccolo Piccinino, the great leader of con- 

_ © dottieri. So in 1436 he came back to Basle an expert 

in intrigue, and with a reputation which was sure to be 
of service. 

fEneas himself gives an instance of the Council’s 
zeal for reform. He had managed to insinuate himself 
into the good graces of the Archbishop of Milan, who 

= io his appreciation of his elegant Latinity by 
conferring on him, though still a layman, a cannory 
in the church of San Ambrogio at Milan. For this 
irregular appointment the dispensation of the Council 
was necessary: true, the Council professed to be en- 
gaged in putting down such irregularities, and attacked 
nothing more fiercely than Papal dispensations ; but 
fEneas was a worthy man who had done good service 
to the Council—it was hard to refuse one who had 
such good capacities for business, so pleasant a manner, 
such ready tact, such a happy way of glozing over diffi- 
culties and settling disputes; finally, the charming 
modesty and graceful deference of his speech quite 
decided the matter: “I ask nothing which may be 
contrary to your honour: I would prefer your favour, 
Fathers,, without possession of the canonry, to a 
apitular election with full possession”. What wonder 
Hist a universal murmur of applause followed this 
delightful compliment, and AZneas’s adversaries were 
not even allowed to speak ? 

This was Aéneas’s first taste of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments: as yet he had no intention of taking orders, 
He lived in a small circle of humanists, and we know 
from his letters to his friends that his life at this time 
was one of the grossest sensuality. It was in fact the 
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utter and unrestrained character of his indulgences, 
unredeemed by any noble feeling,! that saved him , 
from the fatal crime of marriage, by which so many 
of the early humanists, before they clearly saw their 
way in life, were unfortunate enough to cut them- 
selves off from the golden road of clerical preferment. 

_ Principles, AZneas had none: his Basle speeches are 
eloquent, suave,and empty. When the breach between. 
the Pope and Council openly broke out, and they 
excommunicated one another, A‘neas, bound by his 
canonry to the Council, composed tractates, pronounced 
scathing invectives, and wrote scurrilous libels against 
the Pope; although, as he says in his first letter of 
retractation, “I was like a young bird that had escaped 
from the University of Siena, and knew nothing either 
of the manners of the Curia or the life of Eugenius”’. 
He was a literary adventurer, ready to turn his pen 
to the best account. 

In this respect he was merely a representative of 
the general character of the early Renaissance, which 
was a reaction against scholasticism, against the 
monkery and bigotry of the Middle Ages. It was of 
little consequence what side was taken, what principles 
supported—all were equally unimportant to the man 
of culture—he must only be careful to act in a be- 
coming way in public, and express himself in good 
Latin. It is very characteristic that A®neas, after he 
became Pope, still made no effort to stop the publica- 
tion of thé more immoral of his youthful letters, or of 
his novel Lucretia and Euryatus ; the entire series was 


“Plures vidi amavique foeminas quarum exinde potitus magnum 
suscepi tedium.” 
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revised by him in his Tate days, and all were allowed. 
_» to descend to posterity together. Pope Pius, it is 
true, wrote a letter of penitence, to be published with 
the rest. He wrote them, he says, when he was young 
in years and in mind—(yet Lucretia and Euryalus was 
written when he was forty)—they contain moral and 
edifying doctrines, to those who will use them aright. 
= What we wrote in our youth about love, avoid it, O 
men, despise it. Follow what we now say, and believe 
the old man more than the youth. Regard not the 
layman higher than the priest. Reject Atneas; re- 
ceive Pius” (“4neam rejicite; Pium suscipite”). 
Really, these letters were among the most popular 
that Afneas wrote, and he was proud of them; his 
literary fame required their circulation: as humanist 
he could justify them by many excellent parallels 
from antiquity ; as Pope he made a decent apology 

for them. 

fEneas was prepared to turn his hand to anything : 
he wrote love-verses ; he delivered speeches ; he was 
even appointed by the Archbishop of Milan to preach 

a sermon in honour of St. Ambrose. The theologians — 
were indignant at this preference of a layman, but the 
majority of the Council preferred the more sparkling 
style and lively manner of A=neas, and listened, he 
tells us, “with wondrous attention”. He wrote a 
history of the Council of Basle in the style of Czsar’s 
Commentaries, and dialogues in defence of its principles 
after the style of Cicero’s Tusculans. If it were pos- 
sible to satisfy everybody, Aineas would try and do so. 
By this means he obtained a secure position at Basle, 
and held many offices in the Council; but Basle day 
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by day became a less important place, and a less 
satisfactory field for a man of ability who wished to 
succeed. The Council had sat so long and done so 
little that it began to lose prestige. In 1438 France 
withdrew, and settled its own Church Reform by the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, while Germany at the 
same time proclaimed itself neutral between Pope and 
Council. The assembled Fathers of Basle ventured, . my 
when it was now too late, upon a decisive step: they 
brought their conflict with Eugenius to an issue by 
deposing him, and elected in his stead Amadeus, the 
retired Duke of Savoy, in the hope that his name and 
political influence would win back to the Council the 
allegiance of the princes of Europe. But they were 
doomed to disappointment, for Felix V. was too un- 

used to ecclesiastical matters to act the Pope to the 
satisfaction of those around him, and was too skilled 

in the ways of the world to spend his money without 

a due return. The place-hunters of Basle found that 

they would have to maintain their Pope instead of 
receiving from him; he refused to rob his children of 
their inheritance, and the various national Churches 
showed no disposition to give him so much recognition 

as to confer a right over their revenues.. Under these 

sad circumstances the Council began to thin daily. 
Aéneas, though he was made Pope Felix’s secretary, 
thought he had better move elsewhere ; and, accord- 
ingly, while on an embassy to Frederic of Germany, 

he contrived to produce a favourable impression on the 
Bishop of Chiemsee, by whom Frederic was induced 

to confer upon him the honour of crowning him Poet 

with his own hand. It was an odd distinction, and 
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would be little understood by the Cie Frederic 
__ himself cared little about poetry, and eas certainly 
irae not a poet ; but it pleased his vanity to think that 
his talents were now appreciated, and he transferred 
himself from the service of Felix to that of Frederic, 
as clerk in the Imperial Chancery. He is not ashamed 
to account for his conduct later: “When all were 
aving Felix and refusing to recognise his Papacy, I 
betook myself to the Emperor Frederic ; for I did 
not wish to change directly from one side to the other”. 
Eneas wished to get a good position in Germany, and 
use it as a vantage-ground from which to reconcile 


himself decently with the Papacy, and even gain its” 


gratitude. So at the age of thirty-seven Aéneas left 
Basle, and went into Germany as a prophet of culture. 
At first he was bitterly disappointed. He writes soon 
after his arrival, in utter despair, to a friend: “ Here 
must I live and die, without relations, without friends, 
without acquaintances, without any conversation with 
you and my other friends, Would that I had never 
seen Basle, for then I should have died in my own 
land, and laid my head on my parent’s bosom. Now 
I may say I am as good as dead, for my life does not 
differ from Ovid’s when he lived in banishment in the 
land of Tomi.” The Emperor took no notice of him ; 
he was merely a clerk in the Chancery; he was dis- 
gusted with the German manners of his fellow-clerks, 
and they were disgusted by his morals; even his 
talents were not appreciated, for he wrote a comedy 


in the style of Terence, which only increased their — 


contempt for his moral character. But Aineas was 
supported in his trials. “Many things there are which 
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Sane us to persevere, but See more powerfully 
than ambition, which, rivalling charity, truly beareth 
all things, however grievous, that it may attain to the 
honours of this world and the praise of men. If we 
were humble and laboured to gain our own souls 


rather than hunt after vain-glory, few of us indeed 
would endure such annoyances.” Under the influence 


of these feelings Aineas wrote his most popular treatise, 
On the Miseries of Courtiers, in which he details with 
querulous humour all the grievances of his position, 
from the ingratitude of the prince to the sordor of the 
table-cloths and the hardness of the black bread. But 
hardest to bear of all is the contempt shown towards 
literature: “In the courts of princes literary knowledge 
is held a crime; and great is the grief of men of letters 
when they find themselves universally despised, and 
see the most important matters managed, not to say 
mismanaged, by blockheads who cannot tell the 
numbers of their fingers and toes”. 

But presently things looked more bright to him, 
for he gained the favour of Gaspar Schlick, the 
Chancellor, a man who had risen by his own talents, 
and who was opposed to the aristocratic party at 
court. Schlick knew the value of the keen-eyed 
Italian in watching court intrigues and letting him 
know about them ; and there are many letters 
Zéneas to Schlick which show how acutely he could 
serve his patron. And so, through Schlick’s favour, 
ZEneas became better known at the court, and his 
talents consequently were more appreciated. The 
young Sigismund, Duke of Austria, a boy of seven- 
teen, under Frederic’s guardianship, asks Aineas to 
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write him a Latin love-letter, which he does with an 
appropriate address on the uses of love and literature 
and the connexion between the two. Now, too, he 
wrote his very questionable novel of Lucretia and 
Euryalus. His private life seems still to have been 
one of unprincipled self-gratification. 

But meanwhile, in his ecclesiastical opinions, Aineas 
is slowly feeling his way round to that side which he 
sees will ultimately prevail; at present he wishes to 
follow his masters and be neutral. His letters con- 
sequently utter sentiments favourable to Eugenius or 
to the Council, or expressive of entire indifference, as 
he may think most convenient; but his purpose is 
fixed to make the best of his position and take no 
false step. “The whole of Christendom,” he writes toa 
friend, “favours Eugenius. Germany only is divided, 
though I could wish to see her united, and so adapt 
myself to her; for I regard this nation as very im- 
portant, since it is not influenced by fear, but by its 
own caprice or judgment. To whichever side the 
King and the Electors incline, thither will my little 
soul follow them ;' for I may not trust myself more 
than others.” He professes in another letter the most 
fervent intention of following his master: “You know 
that I serve a neutral prince, who, holding the middle 
course, strives after reconciliation. It is not right for 
servants to wish other than their master’s will. I will 
win the king’s favour ; I will obey the king, will follow 
him where he will; I will oppose him in nothing ; I 
will meddle with nothing that does not concern me. 
I am a foreigner ; my purpose is to act the part of 
Gnatho; what they say, I say; what they deny, I 
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deny. If they act wisely, they shall énjoy the praise ; 
if foolishly, they shall bear the disgrace. I envy no 
man’s glory, and wish to grieve over no man’s in- 
famy.” 

But A®neas soon had reasons for taking a keener 
interest in Church affairs. His patron Schlick wished 
to get the bishopric of Frising for his brother, but the — 
canons elected another. Schlick, however, did not. 
despair ; the bishopric might be obtained from others 
than the canons, and so he turned his attention to 
Pope Eugenius in the hope of securing what he wanted 
by his means. It entirely suited A®neas’s plans to 
follow his master in this; by securing the recognition 
of Eugenius in Germany, he would obtain a strong 
hold upon the gratitude of Rome, and Rome was the 
only patron from whom a man of ability could gain 
substantial rewards. A®neas was now past middle 
age: he had laboured hard and won very little; for 
a small canonry at Aspach in the Tyrol was all he 
had to eke out his scanty salary as secretary. Politics, 
he now clearly saw, would never lead him to distinction 
or riches in Germany; the Church alone could give 
him wealth; the Pope only could restore him. to his 
native Italy, and confer upon him that position which 
he deserved. To take orders, be reconciled to the Pope, 
and, if possible, command his gratitude, were now the 
objects of AZneas’s policy. 

» ihe first of these was tolerably easy, as the con- 
scientious objections which A®neas had felt in his early 
days had now disappeared. The fire of youth had 
burnt out, and his hair was now turning grey. The 
worship of Bacchus, he wrote to a friend, pleased him 
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more than that of Venus; he had become practically 
convinced of the ill effects of his former follies, and 
wrote letters of sound moral advice to his friends. 
There was nothing in his religious opinions to hinder 
him from becoming a good servant of the Church. 
He had always had strong religious feelings: while a 
boy at Siena he had been so deeply moved by the 
preaching of Father Bernardino as to wish to become 
a monk, and in Scotland he had shown his thankfulness 
for an escape from shipwreck by making a painful 
pilgrimage of ten miles barefoot to a shrine of the 
Virgin. Nor had he any temptation to be free-think- 
‘ing in his opinions: but he regarded religious opinions 
and religious observances as the especial province of 
the priesthood, and thought that others need not be 
troubled with them. At the end of his dialogues on 
the Basle Council he gives his opinion that men of 
letters ought not to be disturbed by the sound of so 
many church-bells, and ought to be reckoned good 
Christians without being required to take so many hours 
from their studies for religious services. A=neas was 
never accused of uriorthodoxy: he had reformed his 
morals, and so at the age of forty he felt he could con- 
scientiously take orders. “I have a piece of news for 
you,” he writes, “that will surprise you. I am nowa 
subdeacon—a thing I once used to shudder at. But 
the light-mindedness that grows amongst laymen has 
now left me, and there is nothing I love so much as 
the priesthood.” 

fEneas next entered upon the career on which his 
political fame is founded, and became the means of 
bringing back to the Papacy the still neutral German 
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Church. He wasa bold man to undertake an embassy 
to Pope Eugenius, whom he had covered with every 
kind of infamy, and against whom he had brought to 
bear every kind of argument three years before. When 
he reached Siena, his relatives besought him not to 
venture into Rome. Eneas answered with dignity 
that the Emperor’s ambassador need have no fear ; 
he knew, however, that he had a more effectual title 
to the Pope’s consideration. After being privately 
assured of his acceptance, he made in public a decent 
apology to Eugenius: he had gone astray, but who 
had not? He had acted for the glory of God and of 
the Church, and now mature reflection had brought 
change of mind. Eugenius assured him of forgiveness, 
and the secret negotiations were commenced. 

The task which AZneas had undertaken was a hard 
one, and the bargain which he negotiated was most 
scandalous: partly for ready money, partly for rights 
to spoil the German Church, Frederic sold the German 
obedience. Still it was a hard matter to win over the 
independent and strongly national feeling of the 
Electors, who despised Frederic’s feebleness and were 
repelled by the monastic sternness of Eugenius, 
AZneas, however, succeeded : he cajoled the king; he 
bribed the Archbishop of Mainz; and on the night 
before the final vote of the Diet he ventured to alter 
with his own hand the Pope’s instructions to his 
Legates, so as to make them just endurable to the 
Electors’ ears. By this. means he secured a majority 
for the Pope, and hurried at once to Rome to have 
the matter formally settled. 

The Pope was ill in bed, and wished before he died 
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to see this lingering quarrel brought to an end. 
Against the wish of the Cardinals he signed the Pro- 
visions a few days before his death, and almost the 
last act of his eventful pontificate was to confer on 
fEneas the bishopric of Trieste. Atneas had well 
earned his reward, and had gained what was of equal 
importance to him, a claim to the remembrance of 
posterity. He had given the last blow to the Basle 
Council, to the anti-pope Felix, to the rebellion of 
Germany against the Papacy: he had not lived in 
vain. But A£neas, like all great men, was not at once 
appreciated. The successor of Eugenius, Tommaso 
Parentucelli, Pope Nicolas V., was a high-minded and 
honourable man, entirely devoted to study ; of an ex- 
citable temperament, which, under the burden of the 
Papacy, led him into excess in wine ; choleric even to 
his friends, self-willed, with a contempt for the in- 
trigues of the Curia, and a desire to make the Papacy 
the centre of European learning. Toa man of such 
aims and of such a character A‘neas, whom he had 
well known in his youthful days, must have seemed 
the most contemptible of men; and though Nicolas 
was compelled to use his services, he never trusted 
him. Atneas was sent back to Germany, where he 
had leisure to write letters of recantation and apology 
for his former life and opinions; and was obliged, 
sorely against his will, to apply himself again to 
German politics. 

His talents were there principally employed in 
arranging Frederic’s marriage, and preparing for his 
journey to Rome to receive the Imperial Crown, His 
account of the proceedings in which he took part gives 
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us a strange picture of the feebleness of Frederic and 
the suspicions of the Italians. A®neas went to Siena 
to await there the coming of Leonora of Portugal, 
Frederic’s betrothed bride: the people of Siena were 
afraid of the presence of their influential countryman ; 
they feared that he would plot some revolution in their 
_ Republic; and Afneas found it prudent to retire to 
the port of Talamone, where he spent sixty days in 
tedious expectation. Frederic met his bride in Siena, 
the citizens of which, in spite of their former fears, testi- 
fied their loyalty in a painfully modern way. “They 
erected afterwards a marble column as a perpetual 
memorial to posterity, that the Emperor who came 
from the East, and the Empress who came from the 
West, there first encountered one another.” But 
#Eneas had not only to make loyal speeches ; he had 
also to exert himself to keep the Pope from being at 
the last moment terrified at the thought of the possible 
consequence of receiving so powerful a guest in his 
rebellious city. Nicolas tried to put off the coronation, 
but /Eneas stoutly resisted ; he wrote that he marvelled 
at this sudden change of the Apostolic mind: that it 
was not honourable for the Pope to withdraw from his 
promise. Nicolas was comforted by his guarantee of 
Frederic’s good behaviour, and the ceremony passed 
off without any disturbance. A®tneas appeared on that 
occasion as the Emperor’s chief adviser, and rumour 
began to destine him to the Cardinalate. 

But so6n a new and grander interest was opened to 
/Eneas, one to which his fame is permanently attached. 
The news of the danger of Constantinople from the 
Turks (1453) caused a sensation throughout Europe. 
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Frederic was glad to be brought into prominence as 
the head of Christendom : he was contemptible enough 
as the head of Germany. The Pope, though he felt 
he was really powerless, was glad to have a chance of 
having grants made by the faithful, and “ Turk taxes” 
imposed, which he could well spend in rebuilding 
Rome and enriching the Vatican Library which he 
had just founded. But the humanists, above all others, 
took up the cause with avidity, partly from real sym- 
pathy with the Greeks, many of whom they knew, 
some of them had even visited Constantinople ; but very 
greatly from the fact that here was an opportunity 
opened to them for eloquent appeals and fierce invec- 
tive: they had a great capacity for writing, and hailed 
with delight any subject that admitted of classical 
treatment. The Turk literature, begun by Poggio, and 
continued by Filelfo and Aineas, with a crowd of 
imitators, makes by itself almost a library. A®neas 
breaks forth at once into a wail: “What shall I say 
about the innumerable books at Constantinople not 
yet known tothe Latins? Alas! how many names of 
famous men will perish! It will be a second death to 
Homer: a second dissolution to Plato. Where now 
shall we look for great philosophers or poets? The 
fountain of the Muses is choked up.” But the impres- 
sion on Aineas’s mind was not a mere passing one: 
the idea of delivering Europe from the Turks took hold 
upon him, and became a real part of his object in life. 
At first he furbished up his eloquence, and delivered 
polished Latin speeches at German Diets, to incite 
them to support the Emperor in the crusade; but the 
Germans were not so satisfied either with Emperor or 
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Pope as to hand themselves over unconditionally to 
their guidance. They raised inconvenient questions 
about reform both in Church and State, which it re- 
quired all A£neas’s ingenuity to ward off. Luckily the 
Diet was brought to an end by the Pope’s death, as it 
_ was thought the questions might be better raised with 
the new Pope. Alfonso Borja, Pope Calixtus III., an 
old, bedridden man of the age of seventy-seven, had all 
the fire and violence of his native land: as a Spaniard 
he hated the Moslem, and a crusade was the main 
object of his pontificate. A®neas tricked the discon- 
tented Electors of Germany by selling to the new 
Pope, in the Emperor’s name, the German obedience, 
at the price of his own cardinalate. The wily Italian 
was, indeed, too clever for the clumsy Germans, This 
is the third time that he has led the feeble Frederic as 
he thought fit, and has sacrificed the interests of the 
German Church, which he was sent to represent, to the 
requirements of his own ambition. A®neas, however, 
did not at once gain his reward, as the Pope had so 
many nephews and Spanish grandees to provide for. It 
was not till December, 1456, that Atneas with delight 
left the uncongenial atmosphere of Germany, where for 
twelve years he had felt himself a stranger and a so- 
journer, and with decent expressions of his own un- 
~ worthiness, hastened to Rome, “the Cardinal’s only 
country,” as he called it. 

At Rome, however, he soon found that a poor 
Cardinal, Who was not of royal or papal blood, had 
no chance of taking up an independent position, 
fEneas strove desperately to make the most of his 
connexion with Germany, and attain to political im. 
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portance at the Papal Court. But German affairs had 
now ceased to be of consequence ; the Pope cared little 
for general politics, and was devoted solely to two 
objects—a crusade, and provision for his nephews. 
The restored Papacy had lost all its medizeval grandeur 
and its old traditions; its policy was directed by the 
personal interests or caprices of the individual Popes, 
who were more bent on advancing their relatives than 
promoting the interests of Christendom. So one Pope 
undid the work of another. Calixtus tore the splendid 
bindings from the books which Nicolas had collected, 
and sold them for the purposes of a crusade: and the 
old friends and advisers of Nicolas had no weight 
with Calixtus, who was entirely under the influence of 
his nephews: so that the Borjas ruled in Rome, and 
the Cardinals who could not submit to them must seek 
refuge elsewhere. AEneas accepted this position, and 
entered at once into close intimacy with Cardinal 
Rodrigo Borja, afterwards infamous as Pope Alexander 
VI. . When he was away from Rome, Afneas watched 
over his interests, and tried his best to share equally 
all vacant benefices between himself and his friend. 
It is quite touching to read of the sad disappointments 
they sometimes met with. “As regards benefices,” 
writes Aineas, “J will take care both for you and me. 
But we have been deceived by false reports. He who 
we heard had died in Niirnberg was here the other day 
and dined with me. So, too, the Bishop of Toul, who 
was said to have died at Neustadt in Austria, has re- 
turned in good health. But still I will keep my eyes 
open if any benefice shall fall vacant.” 

_ That AEneas was a poor man was certainly not his 
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own fault in the first instance, and was one which he 
strove his best toamend. He procured from the Pope 
a monstrous grant of a general reservation of benefices 
to the value of 2,000 ducats in Germany, and his letters 
show the greatest eagerness to fill up the amount as 
soon as possible. But A‘neas did not trust to the slow 
means of wealth to gain importance at Rome. He 
had learned the art of winning over men ; had learned 
from the necessities of his early years how injudicious 
it was to make an enemy, how easy it was to make 
himself agreeable. So among all the different parties, 
and all the personal animosities of the Roman Court, 
AZneas managed to move with graceful sweetness, never 
took up the enmities of a party with which he might 
ally himself, and refused to give offence to any one; 
he corresponds even with the absent Cardinals in a 
tone of good-natured friendliness. 

And for this Aéneas was recompensed ; for on the 
death of Calixtus (1458) it became obvious to the 
Italians that the only candidate who was sufficiently 
unobjectionable to have any chance against Estoute- 
ville, Cardinal of Rouen, who had the French influence 
and his own great wealth in his favour, was Piccolomini, 
Cardinal of Siena. There were eighteen Cardinals 
present at the conclave: two-thirds of the votes were 
necessary for an election. On the second scrutiny it 
was found Aéneas had nine votes, Estouteville only 
six. The assembled Cardinals proceeded then to try 
the method of vote “by accession,” as it was called. 
“ They sat all in their places, silent and pale, as though 
they had been rapt by the Holy Ghost. No one for 
some time spoke or opened his mouth ; no one moved 
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any member of his body except his eyes, which he 
cast on various sides. Wondrous was the silence, 
wondrous the appearance of the men; no voice was 
heard, no motion seen.” Then Rodrigo Borja, who 
had not yet voted, rose and said, “I accede to the 
Cardinal of Siena”. Then another Cardinal did like- 
wise ; one vote only was wanted, and that not long. 
Cardinal Colonna rose, “I too accede to the Sienese, 
and make him Pope”. The Cardinals with one im- 
pulse threw themselves at AEneas’s feet: he was clad 
in the white papal robe, and asked by what name he 
would be called. “Pius,” he answered at once, with 
Virgilian reminiscence. Sum Pius 4ineas fama super 
@thera notus. Again the Cardinals adored him before 
the altar; then the election was announced to the 
people from a window. The people, according to the 
old custom, ran and pillaged the house of the late 
Cardinal: all Pius’s books and works of art were lost 
to him: but he had one source of wicked satisfaction 
—the Cardinal of Genoa suffered equally, for many 
in the crowd confounded the cry “// Senese” with “JZ 
Genovese,’ and both were pillaged to make sure. 

Thus Afneas had gained the highest position in 
Europe solely by his own talents and endeavours. By 
steady perseverance he had climbed the ladder of 
preferment ; he had always shouted with the majority, 
had never spoken publicly on the unpopular side, had 
never made an enemy where he could avoid it, had 
managed that his own interest should coincide with 
that of his patron, had had a soul above mere vulgar 
consistency, had always been prominent, yet never too 
pronounced, except at Basle, when his blood was 
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young, and then he had promptly repaired the error 
and avoided it for the future. And for all this self- 
denial he had his reward when the Cardinals whom 
he had cajoled kissed his feet, their hearts bursting 
with envy, and hailed him Successor of the Apostle. 
Nor had AEneas gained his position without long and 
severe toil: “For five-and-twenty years,” he said to 
the Cardinal of Pavia in language modelled after St. 
Paul, “I have wetted with my sweat almost the whole 
Christian world ; tossed by tempests, bitten by frosts, 
scorched by the summer-heats, plundered by brigands, 
cast into prisons, led twenty times to the gates of 
death”. In truth, without any need of hyperboles, few 
men have combined the labours of practical politics 
with assiduous study and constant literary production 
to so great a degree as did Aéneas. He had always 
been a diligent student ; at Basle, in his days of youth- 
ful frivolity, the boon companion who shared his room 
used to rail from his bed at A‘neas, who pored over 
some classic; and the habits which he formed early 
were never lost. It is astonishing to see how many 
varied interests he retained amid all the bustle of 
his scheming life; his mind was always active and 
keen, and it was natural to him to give a literary ex- 
pression to every thought that occurred to him, and 
every piece of knowledge that he gained. Even the 
Basle edition of 1571, which contains his works in 
nearly eleven hundred folio pages, does not contain 
nearly all He wrote ; many additions have been pub- 
lished separately, many of his productions are yet in 
manuscript, and much that he wrote has been entirely 
lost. Of his poems we have very few left, and they are 
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insignificant ; of his carefully prepared speeches we _ 


only have a few, yet they fill three volumes quarto. 
Of his letters we have more than five hundred ; besides 
this, he wrote pamphlets on theology, philosophy, and 
even natural history ; for there exists in manuscript a 
treatise of his About the Nature of the Horse. His 
mind was perfectly encyclopedic; he seems to have 
had a perfect passion for seeing everything and writing 
about it; he had very little choice of subject, but 
turned his clear and polished intellect to anything 
which the varied fortunes of his life from time to time 
brought before him: hence it comes that his fame is 
chiefly that of a letter-writer and historian, for he 
lived through so many important events, and has 
described them so fully, that his writings are a most 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the age 
in which he lived. At Basle he wrote a history of the 
Council ; in Germany he wrote a history of Frederic 
III. ; when sent on an embassy to Bohemia he wrote 
a history of that country : but what impresses us most 
with his keenness and justness of observation is his 
interest in geography, and the ease with which he con- 
nects geography and history together. He describes 
the position and the objects of interest in every town 
he has visited: he never sees a ruin but he acquaints 
himself with its history, and so round this desire to 
keep his eyes open his knowledge grew. - His literary 
style is a transcript of his mental qualities: it is not a 
struggle after polished Latinity, like that of many of 
his contemporaries ; it often falls into barbarisms, but 
it is always easy, flowing, and clear. A‘tneas, whose 
vanity did not overpower his criticism on his own 
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works, says of himself: “My style of writing is un- 
polished and bald, but it is frank, and without trap- 
pings. I never write with labour, because I do not 
_ stretch after things which are too high for me, and 
which I do not know, but what I have learned I 
write.” 

There is no one whose life, regarded as a combina- 
tion of literature and politics, exhibits more forcibly 
the simple mental freshness and overpowering thirst 
for knowledge which is the chief characteristic of the 
scholars of the age. With childlike eagerness and 
curiosity Aineas went forth to investigate the world ; 
he took it just as he found it, and described it without 
a tinge of pedantry. He looked back with only slight 
remorse upon his early failures and mistakes, for he 
had always made the best of things as he found them, 
and he had always learned wisdom from every fresh 
experience. 

The Papacy at least might claim the praise of 
adapting itself to the time. When Francesco Sforza 
ruled at Milan, and Cosmo de Medici was moulding 
Florence ; when Alfonso of Aragon had established 
his learned court at Naples, and France was preparing 
for the rule of Louis XI., where could the Papacy find 
a happier mixture of culture and policy, of the wiliness 
of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, than 
in Afneas Sylvius, Cardinal of Siena? 


a PART | le 


IN spite of the tortuous nature of his political actions 
and the blots upon his private character, A‘neas was 
not really a vicious man. It is true that, while he 
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was struggling upwards, he felt it impossible to avoid 
.many false situations in public matters, and he was 
. determined that no false shame should prevent him in 
his endeavours after success. In private life he made 
no profession of being better than his neighbours. 
“Continence might suit a philosopher,” he exclaimed, 
“but was unfit for a poet;” but his conscience had 
hindered him from taking Orders till advancing years 
had cooled his passions, and this was in those days a 
rare concession to morality. The culture which Aineas 
had gained from his studies gave him a delicacy of 
mind and sensitiveness of perception, which saved him 
from coarse and open offences against current social 
decorum. He had done many things which probably 
he wished he had been spared the necessity of doing ; 
but poverty sharpened his wits till they regarded strict 
honesty as clumsy blundering, and his ambition, which 
had all its own work to do, neglected, in the pressure 
of business, the sharp distinctions to which more 
grovelling minds have time to attend. His letters 
show a delightful xaivedé in stating his real position 
and disclosing his. intentions. These letters he de- 
liberately allowed to come down to posterity, and in 
this he certainly is a strong instance of the great power 
of candour. Every man, however much he had to 
conceal, however much he might shrink before judg- 
ment, would still stand out better in the eyes of pos- 
terity if they could see his real motives than if they 
were only left to guess at them. As we read Eneas’s 
letters we may laugh sometimes at his vanity, or feel 
indignant at his effrontery, or despise his self-seeking, 
while we admire his cleverness ; but, as we read on, 
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we tend to feel a greater liking for him personally, 
How many men who have been so successful would dare 
leave behind them so clear a record of their doings? 
How many politicians (and it is as a politician that 
Azneas must be judged) would care that all the cor- 
respondence should descend to posterity, in which 
they hunted for places, or violently upheld opinions 
which they afterwards renounced? Yet in the case of 
Aéneas these are the materials we possess,—materials 
which he took no pains to suppress or garble. 
Moreover, Atneas lived in an age of tortuous policy 
and wonderful success. He himself was present at the 
siege of Milan, when the condottier-general, Francesco 
Sforza, suddenly turned his arms against the Common- 
wealth, whose hireling he was, and, after subjecting 
the people to all the horrors of a protracted siege, still 
managed so well that he was finally hailed by their 
acclamations Duke of Milan, and ruled them securely 
till his death. It was a time in which the policy of 
which Macchiavelli is the passive analyst was uncon- 
sciously developing. In A®neas we see this policy in 
its most insinuating, most graceful, most spontaneous 
form. He disarmed opposition by kindliness and 
suavity, by perfect inoffensiveness of character, just 


as surely as did Cesar Borja by the assassin’s dagger 


_and the poisoned cup. A®neas and Cesar Borja equally 


had success as their object ; but A®neas succeeded by 
never making a foe, Cesar Borja hoped to succeed 


_ by never leaving one alive. ye 


This is the key to the character of AZneas: he repre- 


sented the cultivated and enfranchised spirit of the 
Renaissance, as guided by a skilful hand through the 
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mazes of politics. He began by having a perfectly 
“open mind. The Renaissance had taught him and all 
‘its early disciples a contempt for the ideas of the 
‘Middle Ages, and an entire want of sympathy with 
them. Yet this contempt they dared not too openly 
express, so they revenged themselves by uncontrolled 
vagaries, in which they either pulled down or propped 
up parts of the old structure as their fancy or interest 
led them. Soit was with Aéneas. The man of culture, 
he held, must perform with ability and decorum the 
duties of any office to which he is called; must use 
as skilfully as he can the advantages, re hat at 
advantages, of his position. In this there was no 
hypocrisy, no consciousness of meanness, no particle 
of dissimulation. His opinions in his youth were 
floating, because the world lay before him and he 
wished to keep an open mind, so as to be able to turn 
his talents to the best account: as life advanced, the 
vague possibilities which youth had held before his 
eyes fell away one by one and were abandoned, the 
future became year by year more limited and more 
defined ; and so, side by side with the actual facts 
of life, his convictions formed themselves, and his 
opinions and life fitted themselves into one another 
with wondrous suppleness. From looseness of life 
fEneas passed to moral respectability, when the force 
of temptation ceased; from indifference to religious 
forms he passed to a priesthood of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, when he saw that orthodoxy was going to _ 
prevail; from adherence to the liberal and reforming 
opinions of Basle he passed to a rigid ecclesiastical 
conservatism, and as Pope anathematised the opinions 
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which in his youth he had skilfully advocated. He did 

so because his position had changed ; the same opinions 
did not befit the youngadventurer and the man of secure 
fame; theconditionsthat surrounded him were different, 

how could his opinions or desires remain the same? 

In this point of view Aineas was quite consistent : 
he had succeeded, but that was no reason why he 
should wish others to succeed. As Cardinal he urged 
upon the Pope the desirability of settling a disputed 
election to the bishopric of Regensburg in favour of a 
nephew of the Duke of Bavaria, although he had only 
slight claim to a capitular election and was under the 
canonical age; his election would be more expedient, 
and would give greater prestige to the Papacy, whose 
object must be to ally itself with princes. No senti- 
mental reminiscences of his own early days misled 
#Eneas to lend a hand to a struggling brother. He 
is even very proud of this exploit, as indeed he was 
of most things in which he had a hand; but to this 
triumph of his principles he calls special attention, and 
remarks that it “marvellously increased his reputa- 
tion among the Cardinals”. 

This capacity for making the best of circumstances, 
this genuine and perfectly unconscious power of self- 
adaptation to any condition, was quite natural in that 
day. The revival of the learning of the ancients dis- 
gusted the student with the notions of his own day, 
while antiquity gave no real ideas to enable him to 


reconstruct his life under the circumstances in which 


it had to be spent. The culture of the Renaissance 
was consequently merely concerned with form, and 
very little with contents. The facts of life were given 
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from without ; the cultivated mind was not concerned 
with them; the utmost it could do was to try and 

nake then accord with ancient precedent—to rob 
them, if possible, of their repulsive, ungraceful, or 
indecorous aspect. Even in the Council of Basle the 
pious Cardinal of Arles stirred the assembled Fathers 
to take courage and depose Eugenius, by quoting the 
examples of self-devotion given by Curtius, Leonidas, 
Theramenes, Codrus, and Socrates. 

The consideration of this cultivated versatility of 
disposition, which was the natural result of AEneas’s 
studies and was quickened by his ambition and vanity, 
is necessary for the consistent understanding of his 
character. The majority of his biographers wish to 
draw a distinction between his early life and his pon- 
tificate, and are willing to imagine that his zeal for a 
Crusade was the means of raising him into a nobler 
sphere of personal unselfishness ; some even go so far 
as to argue, that one who was so admirable as Pope 
must have been equally admirable in his younger days, 
and therefore wish to read his early writings in the light 
of his edifying death, and refer all his slippery actions 
to a sincere desire for the good of Christendom. To 
me Afneas Sylvius seems consistent throughout. He 
is a cultivated man, adapting himself gracefully to his 
surroundings ; his opinions, both moral and religious, 
develop themselves spontaneously, so as to accord with 
the position which his talents are winning for him—a 
position which is day by day rising higher and higher, 
and so making greater demands upon his better nature, 
and freeing him more and more from the lower re- 
quirements of self-interest. 
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féneas, then, when he was made Pope, showed a 
sincere desire to discharge faithfully and well the 
duties of that office; to discharge them, moreover, in 
a becoming way, and, above all things, to earn a title 
to the remembrance of posterity. His ambition was 
_always saved by his vanity from degenerating into 
mere selfishness, and the vulgar desire to gain benefits 
and position for himself was always subordinate to 
the anxiety to make for himself a name and leave a 
mark upon his times. The times were, unluckily, such 
as it was impossible to leave a mark upon. Europe 
could no longer be regarded as united ; it consisted of 
a number of States struggling to a consciousness of 
their nationality, and at present confused both in their 
separate aims and in their mutual relations. It was 
scarcely possible for a Pope to make any impression 
on Europe such as Pius found it, but it is always 
possible to leave a name and found a renown by an 
appeal to a great idea, even when its time has passed 
away. 

This reason alone, if others had been wanting, would 
have led a Pope of the ambition of Pius II. to identify 
himself closely with the idea of a Crusade. It had 
been talked of by the last three Popes: Calixtus had 
made it his chief object: it was the only aim for which 
a Pope could hope to unite Europe, the only cry which 
had any chance of meeting with universal recognition. 
The Papacy was an object of suspicion to the national 
Churches, whose open rebellion had just been with 
difficulty subdued ; in ecclesiastical matters it had no 
chance of obtaining general hearing, nor could it hope 
to interfere successfully in the political complications 
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of Europe. But the fall of Constantinople had given 
a shock to all; the rapid advance of the Turks might 
well cause general alarm. Opposition to them from 


‘fiictives of European policy, if not from motives of 


religion, was the only hope for any undertaking on a 
large enough scale to afford Pius any chance of dis- 
tinction. Moreover, his fame was already connected 
with the Crusade; already his eloquence had been 
heard in Italy and in Germany calling upon all to join 
the holy cause ; his reputation as an orator rested on 
this foundation, and happily in this matter his present 
policy did not require a repudiation of the past. 

It is in association with the crusading spirit that 
Pius is generally judged: he is regarded as the last 
enthusiast of a noble idea—as one who warred nobly, 
though unsuccessfully, against the selfishness of his 
time ; and, when he found the contest hopeless, died 
almost a martyr to his mistaken yet generous zeal. 
Yet, if we examine the facts of Pius’ pontificate, we see 
no signs of overwhelming haste, no traces of any self- 
sacrifice in essential points, no abandonment even of 
small matters of Papal policy, to further the end which 
he professed to hold supreme. It is true that immedi- 
ately after his accession Pius announced his intention 
of holding a Congress at Mantua; but when he tore 
himself away from Rome, amid the tears of the 
populace, who regretted the loss of the pecuniary 
advantages they derived from the presence of the 
Papal Court, he still made no haste to reach Mantua, 
but spent eight months on the way, lingering fondly 
in his native Siena, and adorning his birthplace, 
Corsignano, which changed its name to Pienza in his 
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honour. He professed a desire to pacify Italy, that 
it might aim at nothing but a Crusade, but the extent 
of his desire may be judged by his views about the 
reconciliation of Sigismund Malatesta of Rimini and 
Piccinino: “Not sufficiently understanding whether 
war or peace between them would conduce more to 
the welfare of the Church—since it was plain that 
Piccinino could not rest quiet, and it was probable 
that, if he were relieved from war with Sigismund, he 
would turn his arms against the Church—the Pope 
judged that it was the will of God that peace could 
“08s concluded”. : 

Nor did Pius endeavour to free himself from com- 
plications, that he might give himself unreservedly to 
the great cause he had undertaken. At his accession 
he found the kingdom of Naples claimed by René of 
Anjou, in opposition to Ferdinand, an illegitimate son 
of King Alfonso, who had just died. Calixtus had 
pronounced against Ferdinand, wishing to hand over 
Naples to one of the Borjas, his nephews. Pius, partly 
to avoid difficulties, partly with the Italian antipathy 
to the French, at once recognised Ferdinand. So far 
he had acted wisely, and had done nothing inconsistent 
with his greataim. The claim of Ferdinand was a good 
one, and the Pope might recognise whom he thought 
fit. But Pius did much more: he entered into a 
treaty with Ferdinand, and identified himself and 
the Papal_policy with Ferdinand’s party; and this 
he did from no higher motive than nepotism, from 
which all the culture which Pius possessed did not 
succeed in saving him. He wished to get a hold on 
Ferdinand, and secure a principality in the kingdom 
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of Naples for Antonio Todeschini, son of his sister 
Laodamia—a young man in no way remark and 
who in his early days had caused his nncle able, 

id wrung from him a letter of good advice: “ Every- 
- thing in which you now delight—youth, health, beauty, 
pleasures—will pass away. Wisdom alone, if once we 
receive her, accompanies us to our death, and after 
death makes another life blessed.” From the care 
which Pius now takes of Antonio, we are bound to 
conclude that he profited by these admonitions. Pius 
raised troops and money to help Ferdinand and to gai 
a princedom for Antonio as a dowry of Ferdinan 
daughter. No doubt there were motives of Papal 
and of Italian policy also which made the idea of 
an Angevin King of Naples distasteful to the Pope; 
but the leading motive of his strong partisanship of 
Ferdinand seems to have been this amiable concern for 
his relations. From the point of view of his crusading 
projects it was most impolitic, for it alienated France 
from the Papacy, and gave an additional reason for 
the refusal to take part in the expedition, or to allow 
the Pope to collect ‘revenues within the French terri- 
tories. True, the French had another reason to give ; 
they were at war with England, and could not afford 
to detach any of their forces. Pius answered that he 
was making a similar demand from the English, and 
if both sides sent an equal contingent the decrease of 
strength would be proportional, and they might con- 
tinue their war with undiminished forces. Surely this 
naiveté must be ironical. 

Similarly, if we look at the other European powers, 
we see that Pius did not take steps towards their 
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pacification, and did not behave towards them in a 
way to encourage them to enter upon acrusade. In 
Germany he quarrels with the Archbishop Diether of 
Mainz, because he has not paid the enormous sum. 
20,500 ducats, due to the Papal treasury as fees on 
installation. When Diether tried to evade the pay- 
ment, the Pope set up a rival, who maintained his 
claims by force of arms. The dispute widened into 
civil war, which for four years devastated the Rhine 
provinces. Equally unhappy was Pius in his dealings 
| Eastern Germany, where, during the whole of his 
pontificate, he was engaged in a bitter conflict with 
Sigismund, Duke of Austria, for whom, as a young 
- man, A‘neas had written love-letters and some educa- 
tional treatises. England, engaged in the Wars of the 
Roses, Pius regarded as almost beneath his notice. 
He mentions that Henry VI. had sent some lords of 
-rank and dignity on an embassy to the Congress at 
_ Mantua, but they had refused to come, and only two 
priests appeared before him. Pius adds, with a strange 
ignorance of English forms, that their credentials bore 
the subscription of no witnesses—the King was so 
deserted that he had to witness his letters himself, 
writing Teste rege, and appending the great seal. 
It seems strange that the Papal Curia did not know 
the ordinary form of an English state paper. But 
Pius “despised so poor an embassy from so great a 
King, and did not admit them to a second audience”, 
We do not see in the papal eloquence, any more 
than in the papal policy, any burning enthusiasm for 
a Crusade. His speech at Mantua is polished and 
laboured, yet not of the kind to thrill an excited 
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multitude with wild zeal or fill the air with shouts 
of Deos lo volt! Life, he says, is short after all, and 
troublesome ; death comes from small causes we 
‘see in the case of the poet Anacreon: let us earn in 
war against the Turks a glorious immortality, “where 
the soul, freed from the chain of the body, will not 
recover, as Plato thought, universal knowledge, but 
will rather, as Aristotle and our doctors hold, attain 
it”. His speech, however, was much admired ; but it 
was followed by a long address from the Greek 
Cardinal Bessarion, which showed, as Pius remarked 
with some complacency, how inferior was Greek elo- 
quence to Latin. The whole Congress at Mantua was 
a failure: no one except Philip, Duke of Burgundy, ~ 
who promised to lead 6,000 men, made a genuine 
offer of aid to the Pope. 

The Crusades were looked upon by the European 
nations in gen neral as means for raising money, which 
the Papacy spent on its own purposes; and the con- 
duct of Pius in the war of the Neapolitan succession 
did not tend to allay their suspicions. The war con- 
tinued for five years, in the course of which the papal 
revenues were almost entirely exhausted, and Pius did 
not even hesitate to summon to his aid the brave 
Scanderbeg, whose presence was so sorely needed in 
Greece to hinder the northward progress of the Turks. 
We grieve to find the Albanian hero leading for a few 
months 800 of his troops to help the Pope in Naples; 
a useless aid, because the hardy mountaineers were 
unused to warfare in the open field, and in the luxury 
of Italy degenerated into a disorderly rabble. Scan- 
derbeg retired without having effected anything ; but 
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his presence in Italy is an instance of the mischief 
Cone by the empty talk about Crusades in which 
Europea this period indulged. The gallant bands, 
who were inspired by strong national feeling to resist — 
the Turks, were being deluded by false hopes, and pre- 
vented by the promise of a large expedition from 
carrying out, as sturdily as they would otherwise have 
done, their own little efforts of resistance and defence. 
Europe, in fact, did not believe in a Crusade, although 
it had an uneasy feeling that a Crusade was both right 
and wise: the various nations recognised the duty and 
= of it, but deferred the performance till a 
more convenient season. Pope Pius talked more than 
any one else, as befitted a Pope, but did not show any 
greater desire than any other prince to sacrifice his 
own interests, however trifling, to the great end which 
he eloquently advocated. In speaking, it is true, he 
was not sparing of himself—miracles almost were 
wrought to enable him to harangue more conveniently. 
On one occasion he spoke for three hours, he says, 
and was listened to with breathless attention ; and 
‘although he laboured under a very severe cough, yet 
he was aided during his speech by Divine help, and 
never coughed at all or showed the least difficulty ”. 
Another time, though suffering from the gout, “ though 
languid, overcome by pain, pale, and anxious, he could 
at first scarcely speak at all—when he warmed with 
eloquence his pain departed, words rushed to his lips, 
and he délivered a speech of three hours’ length, which 
was listened to with the greatest attention by all”. 
But this speaking availed little when contrasted with 
the acts of Pius. He spent his energies and money in 
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the Neapolitan war, thereby openly quarrelling with 
France; while in Germany he fomented dissension 
instead bt promoting peace. The glory of his death 
has thrown these considerations into the background, 
but they were present to the eyes, and influenced the 
iudgments, of his contemporaries. 

Pius was, at the same time, quite in earnest about 
the Crusade; but not with the earnestness of deep 
conviction or self-devotion. He wished it might come 
about under his presidency, but he could not sacrifice 
his nephew’s prospects to a shadowy hope. He had 
urged the duty on others,—till they showed signs of 
fulfilling it, he need not sacrifice the interests of the 
Holy See. So Pius sounded the note for a Crusade, 
and waited for six years to see what would happen, 
He had conducted with credit the Mantua congress, 
and this was some gain meanwhile. 

We cannot follow Pius through all the acts of his 
Pontificate, but all of them were guided by the same 
care for scrupulous external decorum, and the same 
dexterous balancing of the claims and advantages of 
present profit and future renown. The attention which 
Pius pays to decorum, as befitted a man of culture, is 
seen in his long description of the festival which he 


celebrated on the occasion of receiving from Greece — 


the head of the Apostle St. Andrew; he met the 
sacred relic outside the city and conducted it within 
the walls, amid a crowd which was edified by his 
behaviour. “The wondrous order and dignity of the 
procession of priests riveted the attention of all—chant- 
ing with palms in their hands, they advanced through 


the throng an escort to the Pope, with slow steps and | 
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serious countenance.” Tears are shed at the moving 
discourse of Pius; a Latin hymn in Sapphic stanzas 
composed by Campanus is sung in honour of the 
Apostle and the Pope. Then the relic was deposited 
in the Church of S. Luca, where the Pope also spent 
the night ; the next day it was to be carried to St. 
- Peter’s : he tells us his anxiety about the weather, lest 
the rain should spoil the procession ; and when the 
sun shone out in the morning, then rushed into his 
grateful mind the lines— 


Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane: 
Divisum imperium cum Jove Cesar habet, 


He tells us how, to improve the spectacle, he remorse- 
lessly ordered that the Cardinals should go on foot. 
‘It was a great sight, and full of devotion, to see 
these venerable men walking through the slippery 
streets, palms in their hands, their grey hairs covered 
by white mitres, clad in priestly robes, their eyes fixed 
on the ground in silent prayer ; and many, who before 
could never advance more than a hundred yards with- 
out their horses, accomplished, on this day, two miles, 
and that in the mud and laden with their priestly 
garments.” 

Again, on the festival of Corpus Domini, celebrated 
at Viterbo, the Cardinals vied with one another in the 
grandeur of their shows, knowing that the Pope was a 
man of taste, and wishing to please him. One device 
of the Cardinal of Teano was especially praised: a 
great square through which the procession was to pass 
was covered over with blue and white drapery, and 
adorned with arches wreathed with ivy and flowers, 
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and with eighteen columns, on which sat eighteen boys 
dressed like angels, who formed a choir to sing a 
greeting to the Pope. In the middle of the square 
was a representation of the Holy Sepulchre with the 
soldiers asleep around it; as the Pope drew near an 
angel was let down by a rope through the curtain, 
saluted the Pope “with heavenly voice and gesture,” 
and sang a hymn announcing the Resurrection. Then 
a small cannon was fired, the soldiers awoke and 
rubbed their eyes ; the tomb opened, a figure stepped 
out “carrying in his hand the Banner of the Cross 
adorned with a diadem, and announcing to the people, 
in Italian verse, the accomplishment of their salvation ”. 
Farther on, in the square before the Cathedral was 
acted the Assumption of the Virgin; heaven was 
represented on the house-tops, where the Cardinal of 
Santi Quattro Coronati had not shrunk from the ex- 
tremest realism: “God sitting in majesty, and bands 
of holy angels, and blazing stars, and the joys of the 
glory above, were wondrously represented”. All this, 
to its minutest details, Pius tells us: he was pleased 
with a successful appearance in public. Like a man 
of taste, he wished that everything should be well 
done, and that a proper decorum should distinguish 
everything that surrounded him. 
Sometimes, indeed, this decorum was sadly inter- 
fered with ; and Pius was keenly sensitive to its breach. 
Much as he might wish, in the splendour of the Papacy, 
to forget his antecedents and behave with that pro- 
priety which only the untoward circumstances of his 
early days had made him ever lay aside, still there 
were some who were not so ready to forget ; especially 
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one Gregory Heimberg, an honest German, who had 
no belief in the Italian refinements of AEneas, and who 
had sturdily upheld the independence of the German 
Church against AEneas’s machinations so long as he 
could. Gregory could not forgive his old foe, though 
he had become Pope; he was determined to show him 
that even a blunt German was not altogether defence- 
less, but could use his opportunity when it came. - 
Aéneas has left us an amusing account of Gregory’s 
rude German manners in Rome, where he had gone 
on an embassy for the German electors to Eugenius, 
and Afneas had managed to get in advance of him. 
“Gregory used to walk after sunset, sweltering in the 
heat, in a manner disrespectful both to the Romans 
and his own office—with his boots loose about his 
heels, his hat in his hand, his breast uncovered, waving 
his arms, cursing Eugenius and the Romans and the 
Curia, heaping imprecations on the stifling heat.” 
#Zneas had laughed at him then, but practice had 
taught Gregory something better than mere rage, and 
he came to Mantua to pay Pope Pius off for the tricks 
that A‘neas had played. As ambassador of Albert of 
Austria, he made a speech before the assembly. He 
need not, he said, praise his master, as the renowned 
Eneas had frequently done so himself,—AEneas, who 
had so often gone as ambassador, and had gained by 
his speeches the highest glory ; he who was no orator 
could only do his duty, and that with dry words and 
harsh spéech, without any windy sentences or rhetori- 
cal finery. Pius winced, but Gregory went on, speaking 
no word in praise of the Pope, and quoting Terence, 
who was not regarded as a proper author for the 
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Papal ear. Not long after, Gregory, in another speech 
which he made as Sigismund’s ambassador, reminded 
Pius of his intimacy with Sigismund as a boy, and his 
kindness in writing love-letters for hist “which your 
Holiness was good enough to translate from Italian 
into German”. Gregory was remorseless; and Pius 
was painfully aware that he was being laughed at. It 
must have given him some satisfaction afterwards to 
pronounce sentence of excommunication on both Sigis- 
mund and Gregory for their resistance to Nicolas of 
Cusa, bishop of Brixen. 

But it was not often that Pius met with such treat- 
ment; his affability disarmed hostility, and he de- 
lighted, as Pope, to ramble about Italy and enjoy the 
simple homage of the rustics. He could not stay at 
Rome and lead an uneventful life surrounded by all 
the equipments of Papal etiquette; he liked to travel 
and see new places, and learn the history of the various 
towns he saw; he liked the country, and he enjoyed 
change of air; his life had been too adventurous, 
hitherto, to allow him to sink into an old age of mere 
ceremonial decorum. So, in spite of the murmurs of 
the people of Rome, Pius used to wander forth attended 
by a few Cardinals, with whom he might transact the 
necessary Papal business, and woulll Enjoy the cool 
breezes of the hills, or refresh his aching frame by 
sailing up the Tiber, or would settle at the baths of 
Viterbo, or draw towards the neighbourhood of his 
native Siena. He would delight in eating a simple 
meal by the side of a fountain, or would rest while his 
servants, with much shouting and bustle, would beat 
the stream for fish; and great was his satisfaction 
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when the peasants of the neighbourhood, hearing of 
his presence, flocked to beg his blessing and bring 
gifts of fruit and bread; nor did he, when the rude 
herdsman offered him milk in the wooden bowl well 
dirtied by continual use, refuse the gift, but drank it 
with a smile of kindliness, and handed it on to the 
nearest Cardinal. 

In his delight in a holiday, and his appreciation 
of the picturesque in natural scenery, Pius is far in 
advance of the ordinary sentiment of his time; and 
in fact is purely modern. He describes the view out 
of his bedroom window, and the places at which he 
used to halt for food, in the same way as a modern 
traveller writing to his friends at home. Here is an 
extract from his journal: “The Pope advanced from 
Fabrica to Soriano through roads which were most 
delightful ; for the greater part of the fields were yellow 
with the flowers of the broom, the rest, covered with 
shrubs and flowers of every kind, shone with purple, 
white, or a thousand other hues. It was the month 
of May, and everything was green ; the woods were 
smiling and ringing with the songs of birds... . In 
Viterbo, the Pope used every day to go out before 
daybreak into the fields, to enjoy the pleasant air 
before the day grew hot, and look at the green crops 
and the flowering flax which, in its colour, imitated the 
heavens.” Passages like this meet us at every page, 
showing the keen pleasure that Pius took in change 
of place, his ready observation of the picturesque, and 


his delight in the beauties of nature. 


His diligence was indeed inexhaustible; although 


he possessed this relish for a holiday, and although he 
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was so broken down in health that he had always to 
be carried in a litter, he never neglected either the — 
duties of his office or his devotion to literary pursuits. 
It is indeed wonderful how persistently he retained 
his freshness, how easily his mind could receive an 
impulse, and how laboriously he would follow out a 
line of study even in the midst of pressing business. 
The most learned of his works is a Tveattse on the 
Geography of Asia, which shows great research, as 
well as accuracy of knowledge, and truthfulness of 
conception of the general bearings of geography, and 
the utility of its study. This work was commenced in 
1461, in the height of his Neapolitan war ; it arose from 
a chance conversation between Pius and his general, 
Frederic of Urbino, who was escorting him from 
Rome to Tivoli. “The Pope was pleased with the 
flashing of the arms and the trappings of the horses 
and men; for what is more beautiful than the ordered 
line of acamp? Thesun was shining on the shields ; 
the breast-plates and crests reflected a wondrous 
splendour ; each band of soldiers showed like a forest 
of spears. Frederic, who was a man of great reading, 
began to ask the Pope if the heroes of antiquity were 
armed like men of the present day. The Pope said 
that all our present arms, and many others as well, 
were mentioned by Homer and Virgil.” The talk 
then turned to the Trojan war, which Frederic dispar- 
aged, while the Pope maintained its importance ; then 
they discussed the extent and boundaries of Asia 
Minor, about which they could not agree. “So the 
‘Pope, finding a little leisure at Tivoli, wrote a de- — 
scription of Asia drawn from Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, 
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Quintus Curtius, Julius Solinus, Pomponius Mela, and 
other ancient authors, choosing such points as seemed 
requisite for the full understanding of the matter.” 
Nor was this all: for in the preface to the Asza, Pius 
tells us his intention (it was partially fulfilled) of writing 
a geography of the world, with a sketch of the previous 
history of every country, and a full account of the im- 
portant events which had occurred in each in his own 
time. He knows that this literary work will not escape 
a malignant interpretation. “How comes it, many 
will say, that the Pope has so much leisure as to 
spend, in writing books, the time which belongs to 
the Christian people?” To this Pius answers, what 
authors since his time have not ceased to answer to 
their critics: “Let him who despises our writings, 
read them before he condemn. They contain much 
from which he may learn; nor is the time spent in 
their production taken away from public business ; 
but we have deprived our old age of the rest which is 
its due, that we might record the events of our time 
which deserve remembrance. Our labours are carried 
on by night, and we consume in writing the greater 
part of the hours that are due to sleep. It may be 
urged that the time would be better spent in vigils 
and prayers, as it had been by many of his predeces- 


_sors;” but Pius honestly owns that his culture has 


outlived the gloomy rites of medieval asceticism. “We 
confess that others might have spent their vigils better, 


- but we*fnust give some indulgence to our mind, whose 


delight lies in midnight studies.” 
In all other points we are similarly struck with the 
capacity which Pius shows for taking an interest in 


- 
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everything he sees: twice in his commentaries does 
he describe with great relish some athletic sports, of 
which he had been a spectator. It is true he feels 
it beneath the Papal dignity to acknowledge the 
interest he felt, and on both occasions, after most 
graphic descriptions of the races, he adds that the 
Pope was not present, but was engaged with the 
Cardinals on business at the time. He describes, 
however, in exactly similar language, a theological 
controversy held in his presence; a strife had broken 
out between the Minorites and the Dominicans on 
the tremendous question whether the Blood of Christ 
shed on the ground during the Passion were worthy 
of reverence and worship. The strife had waxed high 
between the two rival Orders, till at last the question 
was referred to the Pope. For three days the dispu- 
tants argued before the Consistory. Pius may be 
pardoned for looking upon the proceedings as a kind 
of mental and even bodily gymnastic. “It was beau- 
tiful and delightful to hear the eminent talents of these 
most learned men contend in argument, and to see now 
one and now another press to the front. They strove, 
as became the majesty of their judges, with modera- 
tion and eagerness; but so severe and sharp was the 
conflict, that, though it was the depth of winter, and 
everything was stiff with frost, the sweat dropped from 
them—such was their ardour for victory.” Pius does 
not profess any interest for the question itself, but he 
details at length the arguments on each side, and 
watched its alternations with the same delight as he 
had seen the foot-races at Pienza. 

Thus in his Neapolitan war, in discharging the duties 
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of his office, and in mental relaxation by wanderings 
in search of new interests, Pius passed the years 1460- 
64. His health had at first been bad, and grew worse ; 
he could not use his feet, and had always to be carried 
in a litter; he was a martyr to gout, and suffered 
dreadfully from stone; he was old before his years; 
his face showed the marks of the perpetual pains he 
endured, but he had learned self-control, and would 
contrive to talk or speak even when suffering most 
acute agony, and his suffering was known only by the 
contortion of the muscles of his face, or the twitching of 
his lips, “although oftentimes he suffered such agonies 
that there was nothing, except his voice, which could 
show that he remained alive.”! Life, he saw, could 
not last long, and the question grew more pressing 
every year,—with what fame would his name go down 
to posterity ? 

This was a thought always present with him; he 
was keenly sensitive to public opinion, and showed 
himself always most anxious to leave a worthy re- 
membrance of himself to after ages. But Pius was 
too acute to mistake the shouts of his own generation 
for fame, or to think that a reputation could be con- 
ferred by the literary panegyrics so common in his 
days; he had written too many himself, and knew 


their real value. Hence he never showed himself a 


patron of literary men; the acclamations of needy 


men of letters, which hailed his accession to the 
Z Papacy, ‘very soon calmed down when their elaborate 


eulogiums were but coldly received, and the gifts 


which they expected failed to appear. Greater still 


1Campanus, Vita Pii, 
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was the consternation when it was rumoured that the 


Pope actually set up for being a critic, and laughed at 


the bombastic productions that poured in on every 
side; it was known that he had said that orators and 
poets ought to be supreme, or they ought not to 
exist. He pulled in pieces the epigrams which were 
sent him; and an impromptu of his was commonly 
quoted :— 
Discite, pro numeris, numeros sperare poete ; 
Mutare est animus carmina, non emere.} 

Even Francesco Filelfo, in spite of his great reputation 
and his early connexion with the Pope, found that 
his offer to be a new Homer, and write the Odyssey 
of Pius’s Crusade, was not accepted with the fervour, 
or rewarded with the liberality, which he conceived 
to be his due; after begging in the most abject 
manner from Pius, he changed his tactics, and wrote 
the most scurrilous and disgusting libels against him, 

Pius knew that his fame could be established only 
by his exploits; and so, as he saw his life wane, he 
recurred with greater zeal to his project of a Crusade. 
He wrote a remarkable letter to Mahomet II., the 
conqueror of Constantinople, in which he set before 
him the advantages of Christianity, and explained at 
length its doctrines ; he urged the Sultan to be con- 
verted ; he proved to him, historically, that he had no 
right to the possessions which he had lately con- 
quered ; but, if he would only be baptised, this flaw 


in his title might be remedied, the Pope would ac-— 
knowledge him Emperor of the Greeks and of the East, 


1“ Take, poets, for your verses verse again: 
My purpose stands to mend, not buy your strain,” 
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and would establish him in one of the highest positions 
in Christendom. The letter has been often quoted, but 
its real significance seems to me to have been strangely 
overlooked ; it is not mere rhetorical bombast or 
empty verbiage—it is a genuine, though, perhaps, not 
very hopeful appeal to the old Imperial principle which 


Pius hoped might still be lingering in the East. He 


had seen the Greek Emperor reconcile himself with 
Eugenius to gain help against the advancing Turks. 
Now the Turks had conquered; but by gaining a 
place in Europe they might become amenable to 
European ideas. Pius did not understand Islam and 
its strength ; he did not appreciate—how could he ?— 
the difference between the fiery Turks who had cap- 
tured Constantinople, and the Teutons who of old 
had broken up the Empire of the West. He still ~ 
thought there was a chance that the Papacy might 
repeat its bloodless triumphs of the eighth century, 
and that the barbarians of the East might be per- 
suaded, or overawed, to bow before the dignity of the 
Roman Pontiff. The hope was vain, and perhaps 
was not very seriously entertained ; but the hope of 
combining Europe against the Turks, Pius soon learned 
to be equally vain. 

The expedition so long deferred was at length under- 
taken. Europe heard with incredulous wonder that the 


- Pope intended to accompany the Crusaders in person ; 


the various powers of Europe gave answers more or 


less plausible to his proposals, but none of them 


sent any troops. Pius waited, and became more im- 


- patient and more hopeless of any help. At length he 


determined to allay all doubts of his good faith (for 
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the word of the Pope was now, alas! by no means 
accepted as true); the princes of Europe should see 
that he was in earnest—“ perchance when they see 
their master and father, the Vicar of Christ, an old 
man and sick, advancing to the war, they will feel 
shame to linger at home; they will take arms and 
embrace with brave hearts the defence of holy religion. 
If this does not arouse Christians to battle, we know 
not what will—this means, at all events, we will try.” 
So the infirm old Pope, though his sufferings were 
aggravated by symptoms of an approaching fever, 
set out from Rome on the 14th of June, 1464, to go 
to Ancona and wait till Christendom gathered en- 
thusiastically round his banner, It was a dangerous 
experiment, and most unwise; neither Pius himself 
nor his predecessors had established any hold upon 
the affections of Europe. This appeal to the personal 
influence of the Papacy was an entire failure—only 
a few, and they a mere disorderly rabble, assembled 
at Ancona to await the Pope; and they, when the 
Pope was delayed on his journey by the increase of 
his fever, began to disband ; as Pius neared Ancona, 
his doctors drew the curtains round his litter, that 
he might not have his pain increased by seeing the 
crowds with their faces set from the city. Pius 
reached Ancona on the 18th of July, and lived just 
long enough to realise how entirely his plan had 
failed. His death has shed a halo almost of martyr- 
dom over the entire attempt. There is something 
very touching, to us who review the facts in an after 
age, in the spectacle of the Pope being carried on his 
death-bed to attempt an undertaking of vital import- 
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ance for European civilisation, and to attempt it 
single-handed with chivalrous zeal, because all the 
princes of Europe were absorbed in petty jealousies 
and selfish schemes, and had no thought for the com- 
mon good. Yet it was fortunate for Pius that he 
died when he did; had he lived long enough to re- 
tire unsuccessfully, his proceedings would have been 
greeted with a shout of laughter, and the Papacy 
would have lost its prestige even more than it did 
under Clement VII. . It was reserved for a later time 
that the Papacy should make itself ridiculous in the 
eyes of Europe; but Pius brought it perilously near 
such a position. 

As it was, however, the bedridden Pope lived three 
weeks at Ancona sinking gradually, and preparing 
for his end ; his last hours show us the same strange 
confusion of littleness and grandeur, of simplicity and 
affectation, of selfishness and goodness which marks 
his entire life. After crying like a child over the 
thought that when he was gone there would be no 
one to look after his nephews—for he knew too well 
the fate of Papal favourites—he died with his arm 
round the neck of his friend, the Cardinal of Pavia, 
and his last words were, “Do good, my son, and pray 
God for me”. 

The briefest record of Pope Pius’s career is the 
clearest summary of his character. He was, in a pre- 
eminent degree, a product of his times, whose excel- 


_ lences and whose failures he mirrors accurately, both 


in his life and writings. They were times when a 
genuine enthusiasm for knowledge was widely spread ; 
but the knowledge of antiquity, when obtained, was 
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remote from the common interests of daily life, and 
was opposed, both in its principles and conclusions, to 
the Christian basis on which medizval life had been 
built. Hence the learning of the Renaissance could 
not become a source of national thought, and so of 
national life, but only of individual culture. This 
culture Pius II. possessed in a remarkable degree, and 
was susceptible of its slightest warnings, without being 
rendered by it over-sensitive and unfit for the coarser 
struggles of practical life. On the contrary, his culture 
was to him a source of strength in action, giving him 
a keen insight into human character, freeing him from 
ordinary scruples, enabling him to reconstruct his 
plans of life, when necessary, with such promptitude 
that there was no waste of energy and no place for 
remorse: teaching him to make the best of himself, 
and adapt himself to circumstances as they occurred ; 
to aim at self-gratification not merely in the lower, 
but in the higher sense of obtaining power, influence, 
position, dignity ; to form opinions not from internal 
necessity or conviction, but as a convenient padding 
to lessen the wear and tear of daily life; to gratify 
refined literary tastes and intellectual interests by 
a dainty use of the actual facts and surroundings of 
his position ; to mix refinement with morality so that 
self-respect was never injured, but rather grew with 
every new success, 
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ONE of the chief features of the early Renaissance is 
its entire simplicity and straightforward earnestness. 
It was not perplexed by fear lest it might awaken 
antagonism, for it was not conscious of any opposition 
to existing systems of life. It appealed only to men’s 
desire to make the best they could of themselves, It 
called upon them to know the value of the treasures 
which were really theirs, but which they had let slip 
from careless hands. Around them were the riches of 
the past, the literature and art of Italy’s golden days, 
which a wave of barbarism had scattered and hidden 
too long from the eyes of Italy’s true sons. It was an 
object worthy of the best energies of the noblest minds 
to gather together all that could be saved from the 
wreck, to cleanse the remnants carefully and tenderly 
from the dirt and rubbish with which they had been 
encrusted, and then set them lovingly before young 
minds, which might learn from them all that was 
noble in the life of the past. 

This was the spirit of the early Renaissance in Italy. 
It had fio hidden meaning, it cherished nothing which 
it need be afraid to tell abroad. It combated nothing 
in existing systems, because it made no claim to have 
a system of its own. It went along its own course 
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with a deep belief in man’s perfection, and a deep 
desire to cultivate man’s nature into all that it could 
become. 

It is true that a time came when the spiritual en- 
franchisement brought about by the Renaissance began 
to degenerate into licence. This is a danger which all 
movements towards greater freedom have always had 
to face. It is hard to pour new wine into old bottles, 
and there is always the same twofold danger—that 
the bottles will burst, and the wine be spilt. It was 
so with Italy of the later fifteenth century. Spiritual 
freedom tended to run riot; the self-assertion of the 
individual loosened the bonds of society; mental 
subtility pared away the obligations of morality; re- 
ligion was threatened with gradual dissolution before 
the gentle solvent of graceful and playful criticism. 
Culture had become a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. The Italian mind had lost its beliefs, and 
with its beliefs had lost all meaning. Under the hard 
rule of the foreigner, and under the galling fetters of 
the old dogmatic system, restored as a harsh despot, 
and ruling no longer as an indulgent master, Italy was 
doomed to learn, by three centuries of silent suffering, 
how freedom could be woven into the web of daily 
life. 

Yet her experience had not been in vain. In the 
long years of her own darkness she still might feel 
that the torch which she had kindled was blazing 
steadily, if not brightly, in other more favoured lands. 
To medizval Italy must all who honour culture turn 
with unfailing reverence; for she has ever been the 


home of great interpreters who have revealed man to. 
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himself, and have taught him in ever-changing forms 
to see and know what is the heritage which the past 
has handed on. 

In the higher lines of literature and art this is perhaps 
sufficiently felt and has been often enough expressed ; 
but in smaller things it is forgotten. We are accus- 
tomed, for instance, to look for the origin of our ideas 
of education to the gradual progress of society, to the 
workings of modern philanthropy or the enlightened 
teaching of modern science. Education amongst us 
has grown slowly to become a part of our political life. 
Its function is held to consist in drilling the young 
into fitness to discharge their duties as citizens. Our 
highest views of education rarely go beyond this. No 
teacher amongst us would venture to say that he had 
no belief in the efficacy of formal outward discipline, 
or of the rigid tests of unbending examinations, but 
that his aim was to develop with care and tenderness 
the youthful spirit into liberty, beauty, and grace. 

It may perhaps be worth while to bring forward 
from his obscurity, for a little while, a great Italian 
teacher of the early and unconscious epoch of the 
Renaissance. Like all men who have been content 
only to teach without aspiring to literary fame, his 
name is seldom heard; for his labours left no other 
fruit than the noble actions of his scholars, which the 
world claimed for its own and straightway forgot. 
Yet his silence might deserve respect. Enough, he 
said, had’ been written by those of old; his work was 
to try and make men understand the meaning of the 
- treasures which they already possessed. 

Vittorino dei Ramboldini was born of a noble but 
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poor family in Feltre, in the year 1378. Having a 
taste for learning, he went to the University of Padua, 
where he maintained himself by acting as tutor to 
younger boys while he pursued his own studies. He 
was not satisfied merely with the ordinary reading for 
the doctor’s degree, but wished also to obtain a know- 
ledge of mathematics, a science then so little known 
that there was at Padua only one professor who was 
acquainted even with the outlines. He, moreover, 
lectured publicly on philosophy, and refused to part 
with his mathematical knowledge, except to private 
pupils on payment of large fees. These Vittorino’s 
poverty made it hopeless for him to pay. In vain he 
strove by entreaties to prevail on the avaricious Biagio 
Pelacane to give him a few lessons for the love of 
knowledge. In vain he tried to melt him by humility 
—even offering to work out the fees by rendering 
menial service. For six months Vittorino acted as 
Pelacane’s servant, waiting on him at table, and washing 
his plates and dishes ; but the proud professor was re- 
lentless, and would have nothing but the money. Stung 
by such unworthy:treatment, Vittorino procured a 
Euclid, and never rested till he had puzzled out for 
himself its contents, and by that means obtained a 
firm hold of the principles of geometry. He did not 
however, wish to use his knowledge as food either for 
vanity or avarice, What he had so hardly learned he 
readily taught to any who came to him, till his fame 


spread in Padua and his story became known. Pela- 


cane discovered, when it was too late, that generosity 
in education is the best policy, and that a reputation 
which wishes to stand upon the exclusive possession 
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of knowledge rests on an insecure footing. He was 
exposed to ridicule, his pupils all deserted him, and 
he had to leave Padua for Parma, where he died five 
years afterwards, in 1416. 

Henceforward Vittorino had a secure reputation in 
Padua, but he lived as a retired student, teaching a 
few pupils and ready to assist all who came to him. 
He knew much, but still was ignorant of Greek, till 
in the year 1420, when he was more than forty years 
of age, he went to Venice to learn Greek from Guarino. 
In him he did not find another Pelacane, but a warm- 
hearted student, who gladly taught him all he knew 
and warmly appreciated his simple moral worth. 
Vittorino returned to Padua, and was regarded by all 
with reverence as a prodigy; by his own efforts he 
had raised himself to the rank of one of the greatest 
scholars in Italy. He was now past the prime of life 
and had shown no desire for self-advancement, no 
interest beyond a genuine love for knowledge. His 
company was eagerly sought, and his advice reverently 
asked and listened to. In 1422 the students of the 
Gymnasium besought him to be their teacher in 
philosophy and rhetoric. 

At the age of forty-four Vittorino first became a 
public teacher, and instituted that system of education 
on which his reputation is founded. Having no object 
in life except the good of his pupils, he devised the 
_ plan of living entirely among them. Accordingly he 
chose a few, whom he took to live with him in his 
own house, and whose whole life was spent in his 
presence. Though this was the plan which he after- 
wards developed, he does not seem to have been suc- 
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cessful at first. Ina year he resigned his professorship : 


at Padua, disgusted by the insolence and vices of his 
pupils, and went to Venice, where he at once opened 
a school. Numbers flocked to him immediately, for 
he was already known there through his acquaintance 
with Guarino. Many, however, who applied to him 
were condemned to disappointment, for he adhered 
rigorously to two rules—that he would not undertake 
to teach more scholars than he could do entire justice 
to, and that he would choose his scholars solely by 
reference to their fitness in character and intellect to 
profit by his teaching. No offers of enormous pay 
could tempt him to relax these rules. The son of the 
wealthy merchant was sent away, as too much spoiled 
already to be made much of; the beggar boy whose 
face had attracted Vittorino’s attention in the street 
was chosen to fill the empty place in his rising school- 
house. He did not, however, remain at Venice long 
enough to develop his system fully ; in 1425 he received 
an invitation from Gian Francesco Gonzaga, lord of 
Mantua, to go to his court and undertake the educa- 
tion of his children.. Gonzaga had selected him for 
this office solely on the ground of his merits ; but it 
was some time before Vittorino could determine to 
expose his simple and straightforward character to 
the perils of a court life. He came to the conclusion 
at last that he would not be justified in refusing such 
an opportunity of extending his usefulness. He went 
to Mantua, and there taught without intermission for 
the next twenty-two years, until his death. 

Gian Francesco Gonzaga was a wise and prudent 


ruler, who knew how to consult the interests of his 
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State. The position of his city on a promontory 


- between two lakes made it almost impregnable, and 


the Marquis knew how to use his soldiers to advan- 
tage in the perpetual wars between Venice and Milan. 
He was careful always to be well paid, either for his 
services or his neutrality, so his people prospered 
under his rule, and he, in imitation of his more power- 
ful neighbour, Galeazzo Visconti, had instituted a 
luxurious court, and aimed at introducing greater 
refinement and intelligence among his people. His 
wife, Paola dei Malatesti of Rimini, was a woman 
of really noble character, combining with decided 
intellectual tastes great practical benevolence, and 
unaffected affability. The Mantuans regarded her 
with great respect and affection; “the orphans, the 
poor, and the monks honoured her as children do their 
mother, and the people flocked round her when she 
went into the streets”, Nor was she less beloved by 
her husband, in whose will are contained the strictest 
injunctions to his successor to consult and obey his 
mother in all matters. We may assume that Paola 
had desired to have the best possible education for 
her children, and that her husband made no difficulties, 
He was a worthy man, but not of remarkable elevation 
of mind. Poggio praises him for “virtue, prudence, 
affability, anxious care for the welfare of learned men, 
and unceasing diligence in self-education,” and his 
treatment of Vittorino shows that he could certainly 


- ow “oe 
appreciate merit in others, 


: : ~, 
Vittorino was well pleased with his first interview 
with the Marquis. His only request was that he 
might have full authority over the servants of his 
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young pupils, and over the youths who were educated 
with them. He made no stipulation about salary, 
saying that he had come to propagate virtue, not to 
make gain; but the Marquis made him a liberal 
monthly allowance, and ordered his treasurer more- 
over to pay whatever Vittorino demanded. The 
house in which he was to live with his pupils pleased 
him greatly, but the whole life to which the boys had 
been accustomed seemed to him radically wrong. 
Luxury of every kind, rich food and drink, obsequious 
servants to do the slightest office, a number of the 
noblest youths of Mantua as attendants, all bent on 
commending themselves to the princes, all braggarts 
and flatterers—this was what Vittorino found, and it 
filled him with despair. How was education to pro- 
ceed in such an atmosphere, and how was he to change 
it? His first thought was to resign his post at once as 
hopeless; but his second thought was that he was at 
least bound to do his best, and see if the Marquis really 
had confidence in him, and would uphold his authority. 
Accordingly, he waited for a little while, and looked 
on, a passive spectator of the scene around him. He 
allowed every one to think that he was weak and care- 
less, till they behaved in his presence as though he 
were not there, and so showed him their real character 


When he had by this means obtained sure information — 


about them, he suddenly began his reform. All the 
noble youths of Mantua, with only a few exceptions, 
were summarily dismissed. The household was rigor- 
ously cut down, and the exact functions of the remain- 
ing servants were accurately fixed; a porter was put 


before the door to see that no one went in or out expect _ 
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by Vittorino’s permission ; and simple fare took the 
place of luxurious living. Vittorino had waited to 
make sure that his knowledge equalled his zeal, and 
then introduced all his reforms at once, and carried 
them out with decision. Great was the commotion 
in Mantua, and many were the complaints made to 
the Marquis by parents, who felt aggrieved by this 
ignominious expulsion of their sons; but the military 
habits of the condottiere general made him sympathise 
with vigorous and sweeping measures. He refused to 
interfere, and waited to see some definite results of 
the system thus begun. 

Vittorino was encouraged by this tolerance to per- 
severe and soon produced results about which no one 
could doubt. The young princes were not at first sight 
very promising pupils. Ludovico, the elder, was so fat 
that he could scarcely walk, and moved as if he had 
been made in one piece. His brother Carlo was, on 
the other hand, a tall awkward boy, of weakly and at- 
tenuated appearance. Vittorino felt it was useless to 
make much of minds enveloped in bodies such as these. 
His first care was to reduce the size of Ludovico, and 
feed up Carlo into decent proportions. He hada horror 
of corpulence, declaring that the mind must always be 
wearied that had to carry a heavy load, and would never 
be able to see if the cloud of the body were too dense ; 
so he cut down Ludovico’s food, and allowed him only 
simple diet. At the same time, not wishing to seem 
cruel, he gave him other amusements ; and often, if he 
saw him eating gluttonously at dinner, would interest 
him in talk to make him forget his absorbing interest 
in his food ; or he would have music and singing intro- 
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duced to distract his attention, and then would give a 
signal that his plate should be quietly removed. For 
Carlo, on the other hand, he provided simple and 
nutritious diet, telling him to eat whenever he felt 
hungry, but only allowing him between his meals dry 
bread, which would be enough to satisfy his wants with- 
out encouraging him in gluttony. Under this careful 
treatment the boysrapidly improved in health and 
appearance, and their parents understood in a most 
convincing way the wisdom and value of Vittorino’s 
training. 

Secure of his position, Vittorino began to develop 
his system. He received numerous applications for 
admission to the vacant places which his expulsions 
had made, but he subjected all candidates to a rigorous 
test and rejected all of whose character he disapproved, 
or who he thought were better fitted for other than 
intellectual pursuits. He chose his pupils reverently, 
and impressed upon them that they were entering upon 
a lofty calling, and that their schoolroom should be 
to them a holy place (¢anqguam sacellum ingressuros). 
He demanded that they should give up everything to 
their studies, saying that a love of knowledge and a 


love of pleasure could not exist at the same time. He ~ 


preferred the sons of noble parents, if they were equally 
fit, for thorough-bred colts, he said, were best worth 
training ; but he took in and taught with equal care 
poor and ignoble youths who showed signs of promise, 
and the payments made by the wealthy were devoted 
to the necessities of his poorer scholars. Under this 
system Mantua became the great educational centre 


of Italy, and pupils even crossed the Alps to obtain 
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the benefits of Vittorino’s teaching. His fame brought 


credit upon the town, and his simple manners and 
_ entire devotion to his own duties disarmed all possible 


hostility. Mantua soon became proud of him, and he 
was treated with reverence by all. The Marquis rose 
to meet him when he appeared at court, and would 
never suffer him to stand in his presence. Wherever 
Vittorino went the tone of conversation ceased to be 
trivial, and he reproved even the Marquis for loose 
or unseemly talking in his presence; the reverence 
due to youth was claimed by their teacher. 
Vittorino’s method of education was as universal 
and liberal as was the spirit of his age. He aimed 
at cultivating the entire man, in a fulness before which 
all modern definitions of culture seem narrow and one- 
sided. The idea of cultivation at present prevalent is 
that of the refined and high-minded man, who, living 
in the world without being of it, tries to protect himself 
from its sordor by the free play of his critical faculties, 
which he uses with equal freedom upon everything, so 
as to avoid falling under the tyranny of any. Cultiva- 
tion is realised by abstraction from the current of 
ordinary life. This was not the culture of the Re- 
naissance, for then man felt that the world and all 
its contents were his own possession, and that his 


‘surroundings could be moulded entirely to his will. 


Vittorino did not arm his pupils merely for defence 


against this world. He equipped them that they 


might cOnquer it for themselves. Their future was 
dark and admitted of endless possibilities ; they might 


- become princes, generals, statesmen, cardinals, bishops, 


or men of letters, Noble birth in those changing times 
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did not secteaeily imply hereditary rights ; obscure 
origin did not hopelessly debar from the richest prin- 
cipalities. Any of the youths before him might be 
called by accident, or win his way by his own talents, 
to the loftiest positions, One thing only was certain, 
that the keen intellect was sure to carve out its fortune. 

So Vittorino trained his pupils in all knightly and 
martial exercises, in which he always took part him- 
self, and taught their bodies agility by athletics, which 
he always superintended. Riding, wrestling, fencing, 
archery, tennis, foot-races, and swimming formed part 
of their daily occupations. Sometimes he would lead 
them to the chase, or instruct them in fishing. Some- 
times he would divide them into squadrons, and 
organise a sham fight; now he would lead one party 
to the charge, now help their enemy to hold their 
mimic castle, and “ his heart rejoiced when their shouts 
went up to heaven and all was filled with dust”. He 
inured them to suffer hardships and be brave, to be 
indifferent to heat and cold, and never shrink from 
danger. ‘Remember, my dear boys,” he used to say, 
“you know not what manner of life Providence may 
have ordained for you.” He allowed no lounging 
round the fire even on the coldest day, but insisted 
that the boys should gain warmth by exercise. He 
was careful that their food should be simple, and set 
them an example of extreme sobriety ; as they pressed 


things upon him at meals, he would laugh and say, 


“See how different we are; you are anxious that I 
should want nothing; I, on the contrary, am careful 
that you should have nothing unnecessary”. He felt 
that excess of eating and sleeping, and personal in- 
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dolence and effeminacy, were the first fertile sources of 
the moral and physical disorders of youth, and that 
it was useless to attempt to educate the mind if the 
body were neglected. Yet with all this he was most 
careful of their health, watching over each of his pupils, 
and from time to time taking them all to the hills for 
change of air. 

But he did not only develop the body in this way, 
he was most careful also to refine it. He corrected 
all faults in voice and enunciation, removed all awk- 
wardness of manner, remedied small personal defects, 
and instilled dignity and decorum. He taught his 
pupils to avoid all obtrusive peculiarities, and above 
all fidgetiness ; if a boy was restless, he would draw a 
circle on the floor and bid him not come out of it for 
a given time. He insisted on great attention to 
personal neatness, and saw that every boy was well 
dressed in accordance with his rank, and always care- 
fully ; yet he was a bitter foe to foppery, and mocked 
at those who looked at themselves too long in the 
glass: he allowed no scents or unguents, for he con- 
sidered them to be signs of effeminacy. His pupils 
were trained in all social graces as well as in bodily 
prowess: they were taught to dance and sing, that 
they might be fit to shine in the festival as well as on 
the field. 

In matters of intellectual training he was equally 
universal in his principles and method. He did not 
_disdain“to teach the youngest boys, but rather was 
unwilling to build upon another man’s foundation. 
His advice to all who were anxious to prepare for his 
teaching was, “to unlearn at once what by misfortune 
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they had mislearned elsewhere”. He taught little 
boys their alphabet by giving them as toys letters of 
various colours. He watched the direction which the 
growing curiosity of the youthful mind most naturally 
took, that he might gain indications of its natural 
capacity and bent. A boy’s natural talents, he said, 
were like a field, which if well tilled would produce a 
fruitful crop of knowledge; but the tillage must be 
adapted to the field, and the boy’s mind must be 
indulged in that study in which it took the greatest 
delight. So Vittorino was resolved to supply teach- 
ing in all possible subjects, and trained up teachers 
according to his own views, to whom he would assign 
special branches of knowledge. He even brought 
over four native Greeks that they might teach their 
language accurately. All these masters were treated 
by him with perfect impartiality, and their subjects 
met with equal respect. Civil and canon law and 
natural philosophy were the only special subjects for 
which he did not provide teachers ; but if any student, 
who had gone through his eerieaal course, Showed an 
aptitude for these pursuits, he advised him in the 
choice of a university, and, if he were poor, maintained 
him during his studies there. In days when manu- 
scripts were a costly possession, Vittorino’s library was 
renowned throughout Italy, so that his scholars were 
well provided with every means-of study. 

He taught first the ordinary subjects of the Trivium, 
and began by a training in the classical languages, 
literature, and history. ‘“ How foolish,” exclaims one 


of his disciples, Sassuolo da Prato, “are those who 


strive to study philosophy without an accurate know- 
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ledge of the language in which it is written ; who do 
not know that Plato is like Jupiter speaking Greek, 
and Aristotle rolls on a golden river of speech. No 
wonder that such incompetent inquirers fail to under- 
stand philosophy altogether, and content themselves 
with the barren teaching of the schoolmen; and while 
they think they are leading home Minerva as their 
chaste bride, know not that it is Calypso, a most 
wanton woman, whom they hold in their embrace.” 
From this fatal ignorance Vittorino secured his pupils 
by giving them a broad basis of literary training. 
Virgil, Homer, Cicero, and Demosthenes were the 
authors whom he first taught, and the experience of 
schoolmasters since his days has not been able to 
suggest anything better. When his pupils had ob- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of the classics, they were 
next taught dialectic, the science of sound logic, and 
were well exercised in the examination and detection 
of fallacies in common reasoning. From dialectic 
they went to rhetoric, and were taught to write, 
read, and speak correctly and gracefully. Public dis- 
putations were held by them, and Vittorino sat by to 
judge and arbitrate between their arguments. Mathe- 
matics and music were ordinarily the subjects next 
pursued. 

Asa teacher, Vittorino aimed especially at clearness 
and simplicity: he considered carefully beforehand 
the subject on which he was going to lecture, and 


then truSted to the impulse of the moment to enable 


him to state accurately and intelligently what he had to 
say. His expressions, as became his character, were 
always refined and modest ; but he was careful not to 
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seem to commend himself by his method of teaching, 


nor to allow graces of style to hide and overlay the 
_matters he was explaining. He did not encourage 
his pupils to ask explanations at once of what they 
could not understand, but bade them go away after 
each lesson and think it over while it was fresh in 
their minds; if they found any difficulties they were 
to come for explanation afterwards. He was anxious 
to secure attention by kindling interest ; he often pur- 
posely made mistakes in explaining passages from the 
classical authors, to see if his class would correct him. 
He strengthened the memory of his scholars by making 
them learn by heart the finest passages of the authors 
they were reading. He was very careful in looking over 
their exercises, and always pointed out accurately the 
reason for any objections he had to raise. So ready 
was his sympathy with his pupils that he would shed 
tears of joy over a good composition. 

He maintained discipline by his force of character, 
and rarely had recourse to personal chastisement. 
Remonstrances and reproofs were sufficient, for he 
was never suspected of partiality, and was most careful 
to escape being misled by anger. He knew that he 
was naturally of a choleric disposition, and so took 
every precaution against it; his elder pupils were 
charged, if ever they saw him likely to lose his temper, 
to interrupt him by some question, or call him away 
to ask his opinion on some other subject, that so he 
might have time to recover his equal balance of mind. 
He knew well how to appeal by simple honesty to the 
boyish mind, and all quailed before his anger or scorn. 
He was careful by judicious praise to encourage the 
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timid, and would remorselessly rally the forward to 
cure them of arrogance. 

The moral side of Vittorino’s system has been 
already noticed in some of its chief points. He would 
receive no boy whom he did not believe to be free 
from vices, and he allowed no one to come near his 
pupils except by his permission. He lived entirely 
among them, and never willingly lost sight of them. 
He fed them simply, and took care that all their time 
was well employed. Being a man of fervent piety, he 
attended mass daily and took his pupils with him. 
He kept far from them everything that could suggest 
disorder or even indecorum. Carlo Gonzaga, some 
time after he had left Vittorino’s care returning to his 
old school and engaging in a game of tennis, forgot him- 
self in the excitement of the moment, when he had 
made a bad stroke, and uttered an oath. Vittorino, 
who was standing by as a spectator, sprung upon him, 
seized him by the hair, and boxed his ears soundly, 
overwhelming the youth with such bitter reproaches 
that he fell upon his knees, and, confessing humbly 
his fault, besought Vittorino to forgive him. Moved 
by his sorrow the master’s anger passed away, and, 
with tears in his eyes, he thanked Heaven for a pupil 
so obedient to reproof. 

Such is a brief sketch of the various sides of Vit- 
torino’s system of education ; his pupils showed forth 
its fruits. Ludovico Gonzaga, who succeeded his_ 


father in’ 1444, was not only a second founder to 


Mantua and a great patron of the arts and letters, but 
was beloved by his people for his justice and humanity. 
Coral Gonzaga, it is true, quarrelled with his brother, 
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and led a wandering life, but was renowned for his 
learning and personal kindliness. The third son, Gian — 
Lucido, was a prodigy of learning. Ambogio Tra- 
versari tells us that Vittorino once brought Gian © 
Lucido with him on a visit to Camaldoli, when the 
boy, who was only of the age of fourteen, recited a 
Latin poem of 200 lines, which he had written in 
honour of a visit of the Emperor Sigismund to Mantua. 
“The poem was beautiful, but the sweetness with which 
it was recited increased its nobility and elegance. 
This amiable youth showed us two propositions which 
he had added to the geometry of Euclid. There was 
also a daughter of the Marquis, about the age of twelve, 
who wrote Greek with such elegance that I felt ashamed [ 
of myself when I thought that scarcely one of my 
pupils could write it so well.” 
The daughter here mentioned, Cecilia Gonzaga, was 
a devoted pupil of Vittorino, and afterwards, to the 
great anger of her father, refused to marry the pro- 
fligate Oddantonio of Montefeltro, Count of Urbino, 
and insisted upon taking the veil. The fame of her 
learning and piety is: widely spread among the writers 
of the time. The youngest son of the Marquis, 
Alessandro Gonzaga, suffered under ill-health, which | 
he bore with patience, devoting all his time to literary = 
pursuits, and living a retired and contented life till 
his death. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various men e 
of literary and political eminence in their day who 
came from Vittorino’s school and bore the impress of 
his training.” A glance down the long list of his pupils 
shows how his teaching influenced the times ; but one 
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shines among them, who was Vittorino’s favourite 
pupil, and whose noble life testifies that he deserved 
his master’s preference—Federigo, who, on the murder 
of Count Oddantonio, was called by the people of 
Urbino to be their prince. Federigo of Urbino is the 
ideal Italian prince—a bold and successful general, a 
wise and merciful governor, a bounteous patron of arts 
and letters, a most polished and accomplished cavalier 
whose ready courtesy extended to the humblest of his 
subjects. He was a true father of his people, to whom 
they all flocked for advice and assistance in their 
personal difficulties, and whose sympathy and help 
the poorest knew he could claim. Under him Urbino 
grew into a political and literary capital, and his fame 
was so far spread abroad that Edward IV. of England 
sent to invest him with the Order of the Garter.! 

The account of Vittorino’s school is also the history 
of his life; for all his interests were centred in his pupils, 
and when friends exhorted him to marry he would 
point to his scholars and exclaim, “These are my 
children”. All the money which he received he spent 
in the maintenance of poor students, or in acts of charity. 
He was diligent in visiting the poor, he ransomed 
slaves, released debtors from prison, supplied medicine 
to those who could not afford to buy it, and indulged 
in the graceful charity of providing dowers for poor 

1A few other names may be worth mentioning of Vittorino’s more 
_ eminent pupils: Francesco Priendlacqua of Mantua, who wrote his 
life ; Greg6rio Corraro of Venice ; Giambattista Pallavicini, Bishop of 
Reggio; Taddeo de’ Manfredi, Lord of Imola; Antonio Beccaria of 


Verona; Francesco da Castiglione; Gregorio Guarino, whose father 
sent him to Vittorino as better able to teach than himself, and Lorenzo 


Valla. 
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and deserving girls, For these purposes he drew from 


the Prince’s treasury such sums as he thought he might 
reasonably take as almoner. If he wanted more he 


would apply to the wealthy men in the city, and never _ 


failed to have his requests supplied. 

The only important event that disturbed his orderly 
life was the quarrel between the Marquis and his eldest 
son, Ludovico, who, thinking himself slighted by his 
father, ran away to Duke Filippo Maria Visconti of 
Milan, in 1436. His father, enraged at the political 
complications to which this gave rise, obtained from 
the Emperor Sigismund an authorisation enabling him 
to disinherit the rebellious boy. Vittorino tried to 
make peace, and was assisted in this emphatically, but 
not wisely, by the eccentric sage Poggio Bracciolini. 
His proceedings in the matter give an amusing speci- 
men of the relations existing at that time between 
princes and men of letters. Poggio wrote to Vittorino, 
saying that, though they only knew one another by 
name, he had heard so much of Vittorino’s love for 
learning and learned men, that he felt no scruple in 
lading him with the duty of delivering to the Marquis 
of Mantua a letter which he enclosed. The letter con-. 
tained a good scolding for the Marquis. His son, 
Poggio said, had done wrong, it was true, but it was 
the father’s fault for treating him unkindly. His 
offence had not been against the State, but against his 
father, and he had done himself more harm by his 
proceedings than he had done his father. It was not 
right to punish him so severely. “I know,” said 
Poggio, “that princes are praised whatever they do, 
and are surrounded by flatterers, who always approve 
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of their plans. I write to give you good and sound 
advice.” Vittorino doubted whether the letter would 
produce the effect which Poggio desired ; so he waited 
two months before presenting it, perhaps trying mean- 
while to prepare the Marquis’s mind for what was 
coming. His efforts, however, were in vain,as Gonzaga 
refused to receive the letter, and ordered Vittorino to 
send it back. Great was Poggio’s indignation. He 
wrote angrily to Vittorino for not having executed his 
commission atonce. A Marquis of Mantua, he bitterly 
remarked, is not a second Cesar, that his time should 
be so valuable as not to receive a letter when sent. 
If he had been a man of any culture such a letter 
would have been acceptable to him. It certainly was 
good enough for him, for it had been shown beforehand 
to the Pope, and had met with his approval. At the 
same time Poggio wrote a respectful yet stinging letter 
to the Marquis; he had heard that he had literary 
tastes, and assumed that he was consequently polished 
and refined, and superior to vulgar insolence and pride. 
Trusting to this belief, he had ventured to write and 
address him. He was sorry his letter had not been 
received as he expected: however, the Marquis was 
the best judge of his own matters. The letter would 
be shown to those who could appreciate it, as it was 
founded on reason and supported by arguments which 
had cogency in themselves, and did not depend merely 


on their favourable reception by him to whom they 


were addressed. 
We do not know the end of this squabble. Most 


probably the fear of affronting one who could use his 
pen with such pungency as Poggio, induced the Marquis 
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to receive his letter at last. At all events, a few years 
afterwards Poggio writes of Gian Francesco Gonzaga 
in a friendly tone, which he would not have adopted 
if any grudge had rankled in his breast. The un- 
happy quarrel between father and son was settled 
by natural affection and motives of policy, and Gian 
Francesco laid aside his intention of disinheriting his 
son, to Vittorino’s great joy. 

Little remains to be told of Vittorino’s life. He 
died at the age of sixty-eight, in 1446, two years after 
the accession of his pupil Ludovico. He continued 
teaching up to the time of his death, and reaped the 
fruits of his healthy and regular life by entire freedom 
from the annoyances of old age. His biographers 
record their admiration that he showed no signs of 
decaying faculties or decreasing vigour. He was in 
appearance a little man, of impetuous temperament, 
of spare habit of body, with a fresh, ruddy complexion 
and sharp features, and a frank, honest, and genial 
expression of countenance. 

Vittorino da Feltre possessed an honesty and sim- 
plicity of character, together with a noble self-devotion 
to a great cause, which would always arrest the atten- 
tion of any one who came upon the record of his life. 
But besides his moral worth, the actual work on which 
he was engaged is still of living interest for us. The 
system of education existing at present is the legacy 
of the Renaissance impulse ; the ideal of a “classical 
education ” is embodied in the system which Vittorino 
carried out. 

But Vittorino lived in one of the rare periods of the 
world’s history when man had realised his spiritual 
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freedom ; when the world had lost its terrors, and its 
irreconcilable antagonisms were for a short space at 
rest ; when, like Dante at the entrance of the earthly 
Paradise, man felt both crown and mitre fixed. firmly 
upon his brow. At such time the teacher, withheld by 
no inner contradictions, might venture to make his 
teaching a real reproduction of the variety of actual 
life. He was not bound to develop merely the intel- 
lect, through fear of venturing into dangerous regions 
of discussion if he advanced beyond simple intellectual 
training. He was not restrained from encouraging to 
their fullest extent all manly exercises through fear 
that they would become too engrossing, for Italian 
society was too refined to admit a mere athlete into 
any position of prominence. He was not checked in 
the adaptation of his teaching to the real conditions 
of life by the pre-eminent necessity of maintaining a 
decent standard of morality among an unwieldy and 
unmanageable mob of boys, unnaturally removed from 
the ordinary motives to conduct. 

In this last point lies the great difference between 
Vittorino’s teaching and all modern methods. He 
dealt with boys whom he had previously selected as 
likely to profit by his teaching,—dealt with a number 
sufficiently small to allow of his real personal super- 


- vision. He lived amongst them an honest, simple life, 


and the fact of his presence among them was the founda- 
tion and the system of order and discipline. There 
was no oppressive enforcement of trivial rules, insig- | 
nificant in themselves and founded upon no obvious 
principle ; but master and pupils lived a common life, 
and acted freely together, because their ends were the 
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same, and because the life they led was not different 
in kind, though simpler, healthier, and more active in 
degree than the common life of the world whose voice 
surged found the walls of their schoolrooms. Schools : 
amongst us are founded on a quite different basis from 
that of Vittorino. They are great public institutions | 
for the good of certain classes in society, into which 
any one can claim admission, and from which expul- 
sion is regarded as a serious disgrace. Hence they 
are overgrown, and unmanageable except by a system 
of military discipline. To discipline, mainly, are given 
up the energies of those engaged in education, and 
the real moral and intellectual advancement of the . 
individual pupil is subordinate to the formal organisa- 
| 
; 
: 


tion of the society. Schools grow up each with a 
recognisable type of character of its own, with traditions 
and customs which every now and then, when brought 
into prominence, create equal astonishment and disgust 
in the minds of those who have not been subjected to 
them, with a set of principles which have often to be 
exchanged, and always to be largely modified by the : 
schoolboy when he goes out into the world. This 
essential difference, which is the fault, not of our | 
schools, and still less of their teachers, but of our 
whole social condition and our social aims, renders : 
impossible amongst us the flower of perfect training | 
which Vittorino tried to cultivate and develop. 
Vittorino’s teaching was as broad and liberal as : 
was the life of man, and aimed at nothing less than 
the full development of individual character, the entire 
realisation of all human capacity and force. Yet it is" 
wonderful to notice how this revolt against the narrow 
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ecclesiastical spirit of the Middle Ages, this deliberate 
working out of the freedom which the Renaissance had 
proclaimed, still clothed itself in the trappings of the 
old monastic institutions, and modelled itself after the 
fashion of that which it had risen to subvert. Vittorino 
arose a monk of the order of the Renaissance, who 
went out into the wilderness and gathered round him 
a little band, whom he trained that they might labour 
after he was gone, till the waste places should blossom 
like the rose. He would have no half-hearted disciples ; 
they must give themselves entirely up to him, and 
submit themselves to his will. “Unlearn,” such were 
his requirements from a neophyte, “what grossness 
you have mislearned before. Purge your mind from 
every prejudice and vicious habit, and give yourself 
up entirely to a teacher who bestows on you a father’s 
care, and whom you must obey as ason.” He trained 
them up to an ascetic system, not that they might 
elevate the spirit by subduing the flesh, but that they 
might acquire wholesome habits, and “have their 
bodies better fitted for all exercises of knightly and 
courtly grace”. He was their intellectual director and 
father confessor, to whom they came and told all the 
deviations of which they had been guilty from the 
course of life and study which he had laid down for 
them. His disciples went forth and preached to 
others the glories of their master, and stirred up 
sluggish souls to intellectual efforts. Here is a letter 
of one of’ Vittorino’s zealous converts, Sassuolo da 
Prato :— 

- “Let two things only be abolished, first bad masters, 
who being themselves ignorant of liberal arts, neces- 
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sarily cannot teach them to others: secondly, those 
parents, the plagues of children, who, blinded by the 
most unworthy desires, are unable to see the brilliancy 
of virtue. For how few fathers are there in this our 
day who take their sons to school, with no other object 
than that they may come back really better! Every 
one despises literary culture, admires and loves law 
and medicine as the means best adapted for making 
money. The study of literature, they assert, is simply 
a short-cut to ruin. Nor is this only the opinion of 
the ignorant multitude ; but, what is more grievous to 
be borne, philosophers, themselves teachers of wisdom 
and instillers of virtue, allow their pupils to turn their 
attention to any source of sordid gain, to any servile 
task, rather than spend their time on liberalising studies. 
Oh, wretched times! oh, age—would that I could call 
it iron, but it produces nothing but softness, languor, 
and effeminacy! But it is useless to storm. The 
recovery of the parents is desperate, as their disease is 
inveterate. But let us rather admonish and exhort 
youths who are fired with zeal for letters and virtue, 
to hold firm to the belief that natural affection itself 
requires them to oppose the wishes of parents such as 
these, and to hold to virtue. If they take my advice, 
they will shun not only all intercourse with their parents, 
but even their eye, as though it were a basilisk’s, and 
will betake themselves instead to the excellent Vit- 


torino, the common father of all studies. By him, let 


them trust me, they will be received with such hospi- 
table liberality that they will feel no further regret for 
relatives or home. Moreover they will have all the 
opportunities of study which they can desire, first, store 
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of books, then teachers, both of Latin and Greek, not 
only Vittorino himself, but many others able and eru- 
dite, from whom they may learn oratory, mathematics, 
and philosophy.” * 

We seem to hear a pupil of a new St. Francis preach- 
ing to all enthusiastic youths that they should break 
through every natural tie, and embrace the higher life 
of literary culture which this great teacher has to set 
before them. 

In the same tone of respectful reverence does the 
pleasant Florentine biographer of the worthies of the 
fifteenth century, Vespasiano da Bisticci, speak of 
him :— ° 

“Vittorino’s sole employment was to show to others 
the admirable example of his own life, to exhort and 
rouse all to a life of good habits, showing them that 
all things that we do in this world, ought to be done 
that we may so live as to receive in the end the fruits 
of our labours. He was not content to give, solely for 
the love of God, what he had gained by his own sweat 
and toil, but he laboured that others might do likewise. 
Poor boys, whom he undertook to educate, he not only 
taught for the love of God, but supported in all their 
needs; nor was it enough that he should spend. his 
own salary in so doing, but every year, to supply their 
wants, himself went forth asa beggar. Almighty God, 
how great a light of Thy grace had Vittorino, who, 
having read the words of Thy Holy Gospel, ‘Give and 
it shall be given,’ not only did it with his substance, 
leaving himself nothing, but laboured that others should 
do the same.” 

Such was Vittorino da Feltre, a true Saint of the 
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Renaissance, who pomgiiee all the breadth and fulness 
of the new culture with all the zeal of the old faith, and 
by’a life of cultivated asceticism and reflective self- 
denial laboured to stamp upon the minds of his dis-. 
ciples the impress of his own character, the breadth 
and fervour of his own knowledge. 
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RIMINI is a spacious town, with many large piazzas. 
It lies pleasantly on the bank of the river Marecchia, 
whose mouth once formed a fine harbour, but the sea 
has receded and has left its traces on the marshy tract 
which now separates the town from the coast. The 
country immediately round Rimini is a plain lying 
between the sea and the spurs of the Umbrian Ap- 
pennines, which form a fine background to the fertile 
fields. Most striking among these hills is the rugged 
outline of Monte Titano, which shelters the towers of 
San Marino. 

Apart from its pleasant surroundings, Rimini is a 
town full of varied interest. Its position at the mouth 
of a river marked it out in the earliest times as an 
important place. It was an old Umbrian settle- 
ment; and under the Romans was a stronghold on 
the frontier of Italy proper, at the junction of the two 
great Roman roads—the Via Flaminia and the Via 
Emilia—which formed the chief lines of communica- 
tion between Rome and the north. The student of 
Roman antiquity will find in Rimini two splendid 
memorials of the early Empire. Augustus began, and 
Tiberius finished, a massive bridge over the Marecchia 
at the point of junction of the two great roads. The 
bridge has withstood even the treacherous changes of 
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the sandy river, whose deposits have driven back the 
sea a thousand yards since the bridge was built. It 
is true that the pillars have slowly sunk, the bridge 
has lost its original roundness, and the grace of its 
proportions has suffered. But the main structure has 
survived, and only one of its fine arches shows traces 
of repair. The key-stones of the arches, adorned with 
vases carved in relief, the niches of which relieve the 
wall spaces between the arches, the massive cornice 
with its rich sweep of moulding—all these denote the 
thoroughness and carefulness of Roman workmanship. 
Equally important is the triumphal arch of Augustus, 
which spans the road leading from the town to the 
bridge. It is built of Istrian limestone, and has on 
each side of the arch a Corinthian column which once 
held a statue on the top. Between the two columns 
and the arch are medallion reliefs, which still remain— 
heads of Jupiter, Minerva, Mars and Venus. The 
architrave has been somewhat spoiled by additions 
of medieval brickwork, which were requisite to con- 
vert the arch into a fortified gateway in the city wall. 
Still, the proportions of the arch and its fine sculptured 
work had a powerful attraction for the great architect 
who in after days drew from it his inspiration for the 
great artistic monument of the city. 

I need not trace the fortunes of Rimini in the 
troubled times that followed on the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Nominally it passed into the territory which 
was subject to the Holy See. Really, it followed the 
example of other Italian cities, and passed under the- 
domination of a noble family, the Malatesta, who from 
their castle of Verucchio, on a rock a few miles down 
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the Marecchia, developed such a habit of interfering 
in the affairs of Rimini that their permanent protection 
was found necessary by the citizens. Early in their 
history the Malatesta lords of Rimini appear in a lurid 


light, and the verses of Dante have rendered immortal 


the story of the unhappy love of Francesca da Polenta, 
wife of Giovanni Malatesta, for her husband’s brother 
Paolo, surnamed I] Bello. 

I pass on, however, to the most famous of his line, 
Gismondo Malatesta, who ruled over Rimini from 1432 
to 1468, and made his city one of the great centres of 
Italian art. 

If we. read only the records of the history of the time, 
we should reckon Gismondo Malatesta as a brutal 
ruffian, little removed from a bandit, who was the 
scourge of Italy, and whose violence was restrained by 
no considerations either of principle or expediency. 
He was excommunicated by Pope Pius II. as a heretic 
who denied the immortality of the soul, and had com- 
mitted every crime, mentionable and unmentionable 
alike. His life, the Pope says in a summary, was 
defiled by every villainous and disgraceful deed. Nay, 
the Pope burned him in effigy in Rome; and it is 
worth noting that he employed the best sculptor in 
the city to make the effigy, and paid handsomely to 
have a good one, “The effigy,” says Pius II. with 
complacency, “had the face, the figure, the dress of 
Gismondo, so that you would have said it was the 
man himself rather than his semblance.” Out of the 
mouth of the figure issued a legend, “I am Gismondo 


_ Malatesta, king of traitors, enemy of God and men”. 


This is a terrible character ; but it must be remem- 
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bered that papal censures are never wanting in compre- 
hensiveness. Pius II. had no cause to love Gismondo 
Malatesta; but though he fulminated against him as 
Pope, he still had something to say for him in private. 
“Gismondo Malatesta,” he writes, “had great powers 
of mind and body, and was richly endowed with 
eloquence and military skill. He knew history, had 
no small acquaintance with philosophy, and, whatever 
subject he pursued, seemed born for it especially.” 

Strange as it may seem, these two judgments of 
Pius II. were both true, and Gismondo Malatesta is 
the most conspicuous example of the wondrous con- 
tradictions of character in which the Renaissance 
period was so fertile. Gismondo thoroughly mastered 
the lesson that to man all things are possible. He 
trusted to himself, and to himself only. He pursued 
his desires, whatever they might be. His appetites, 
his ambition, his love of culture, swayed his mind in 
turns, and each was allowed full scope. He was at 
once a ferocious scoundrel, a clear-headed general, an 
adventurous politician, a careful administrator, a man 
of letters and of refined taste. No one could be more 
entirely emancipated, more free from prejudice, than 
he. He was a typical Italian of the Renaissance, com- 
bining the brutality of the Middle Ages, the political 
capacity which Italy early developed, and the eman- 
cipation brought by the new learning. 

Italy alone could supply the position which rendered 
such a man possible. Nominally a vassal of the Holy 
See, he knew that he must maintain himself by his 
own capacity against the growing power of the Pope 


and the hostility of powerful neighbours. To fortify 
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and embellish his capital were measures of political 
wisdom as well as of private preference. Moreover, it 
was necessary for him to hold a larger position in 
Italian affairs, and to enjoy larger revenues than the 
lordship of Rimini could give. For this purpose he, 
like other petty rulers, adopted the profession of a 
soldier. On the decay of the old citizen militia there 
grew up in Italy bands of mercenary troops, whose 
services were hired to those States which wished to 
go towar. At first these troops were led by foreign 
adventurers ; in time the Italians organised bands of 
their own. The leaders of these condottieri rapidly 
rose to importance ; and the princely house of Sforza, 
at Milan, sprang from a peasant of the Romagna, who 
embraced the profession of arms. Soon, however, 
these wandering generals were superseded by the 
smaller rulers of cities, who undertook the task of 
keeping under their command bodies of troops, whom 
they were willing to let out to hire to those of their 
neighbours whose pockets could afford the expensive 
luxury of war. It was not altogether a bad bargain for 
commercial states. The Florentines and Venetians 
could employ their time more profitably in trade than 
in military training, and when they wanted soldiers 
they hired them from the lords of such cities as Rimini 
or Urbino, who had time at their disposal for soldiers’ 
work, Yet this mode of warfare had its disadvantages. 
The condottieri fought as a means of earning their 
livelihood, and were inspired by no patriotic motives, 
In war after war the same forces came together—some- 
times allied, sometimes as enemies. Each general knew 
the ways of the rest, and conventions were established 
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for the purpose of conducting battles as cheaply as 
possible. Blows, however, were not much in favour ; 
campaigns were carried on with much strategy, but 
engagements were rare. When a fight took place 
there was little loss of life ; those who fell were mostly 
overthrown by the crush of their comrades. Defeat 
involved the vanquished in imprisonment until their 
ransom was paid. 

Thus warfare was a very gentlemanly proceeding, 
and everything depended on the good faith of the 
general towards his employers. Before he took the 
field he bargained for terms, and a formal contract 
was drawn up and signed. Then he led the stipulated 
number of troops to the city which employed them, 
and which generally supplied a few soldiers of its 
own. Their temporary army was reviewed before the 
citizens, and one of the magistrates made a stirring 
harangue to the troops, and gave the commander the 
city standard. All this was gratifying to the Italian 
love of pomp, and troops were generally estimated by 
the cleanliness of their armour and the splendour of 
their trappings. When the ceremonial was over the 
general led his soldiers to the field ; and they entered 
on their campaign with light hearts, for they knew 
they would be well paid, and that no great mischief 
would befal them. The Italian genius turned even 
warfare into a fine art. 

Chief among the condottieri of his day was Gismondo 
Malatesta, and his ancestors had been so before him. 
Gismondo himself showed his courage very early, At 
the age of thirteen he delivered Rimini by leading the 
soldiers to make a night attack upon the beleaguering 
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forces. At the age of fifteen, immediately after his 
accession to the lordship of Rimini, he fought and 
won a decisive battle, which freed his dominions from 
the army which the Pope had sent against them. 

This precocity is characteristic of Gismondo’s 
nature. He early learned to depend solely and 
wholly on himself. Growing up in watchfulness and 
in suspicion, he knew the value of energy and deceit. 
Tall, slender, with an aquiline nose and keen bright 
eyes, his face was full of penetration and quickness. 
His bearing commanded respect and true obedience. 
His soldiers trusted him, for he shared all their toils, 
and was the first in every danger. He was a steady 
disciplinarian, but he was strictly just, and he had a 
ready eloquence which moved men’s hearts. His 
courage was quite heroic; he shrank from no danger, 
and succumbed to no fatigue. He went hungry or 
sleepless without a murmur, and asked no one to do 
what he was not willing to be the first to do himself, 
Passionate in the satisfaction of his personal desires, 
he could direct a siege with the utmost patience, 
and in the middle of his military operations could 
dictate letters to Piero della Francesca about paint- 
ings, or to Lorenzo de Medici concerning the decoration 
of a chapel. 

His artistic interests, moreover, curiously affected 
his political conduct. Once he had hired his troops 
to Alfonso of Naples against Florence. The Floren- 
tines sent their learned chancellor Geanozzo Manetti 
as an ambassador to Gismondo; and Manetti so 
fascinated him by his talk and by a present of trans- 
lations of newly discovered Greek manuscripts, that 
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Gismondo agreed ‘to remain neutral. One is sorry, 
however, to find that his self-denial did not go so far 
as to lead him to return to Alfonso the instalment of 
pay which he had already received. Another time, 
when fighting for Venice in the Morea, he went to 
visit the famous Platonist, Gemistus Plethon. Find- 
ing him recently buried, he disinterred his remains 
from ground polluted by the Turk, and carried them 
reverently to Rimini. 

Equally remarkable are the contrasts in his private 
life. At times he acted like a savage brute, at others 
he was a model of courtesy. He is said, for instance, 
to have seated one of his servants on the fire, and held 
the poor wretch there till he perished. A terrible 
story was current of his wild and savage passion for 
a German lady who passed through Rimini with her 
husband, and how he lay in ambush to seize her on 
her departure. Her escort was stronger than he ex- 
pected, and fought desperately, till at last Gismondo, 
unable to endure the thought that his prey might 
escape, rushed madly at the lady and foully slew her. 
Yet this same man felt a profound and intellectual 
love for a lady of Rimini, Isotta degli Atti, to whom 
he wrote poems, and whom he celebrated in every 
way that art made possible. It is true that he married 
two wives from political motives, but Isotta was the 
lady of his heart, and in the end he married her as 
his third wife. The following sonnet shows plainly 
enough the sincerity of Gismondo’s passion, and is a 
fair specimen of his poetic power: it is addressed 
“To Isotta” :— 


BY 
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O delicate sweet light, soul lifted high, 

O gentle creature, from whose worthy face 
Beams the clear lustre of an angel’s grace, 
In your sole excellence my hope doth lie: 
My safety’s anchor, rooted fixedly, 

You moor my feeble bark in one safe place ; 
My being’s prop and stay in every case: 
Pure turtle dove of sweet simplicity. 

The grass, the flowers, bend low before your tread, 
Rejoiced to be of such sweet foot the prize, 
Stirred gently by your azure mantle’s sweep ; 
The sun, when in the morn he lifts his head, 
Rises vainglorious, but when you he spies 
Discomfited he hastes away to weep. 


The many representations of Isotta which have come 
down to us do not suggest any physical charms which 
could account for Gismondo’s profound and lasting 
attachment toher. She looks tall, gaunt, bony, large- 
featured, with a prominent nose and a long ungraceful 
neck. Her strong character, rather than her personal 
beauty, must have made her attractive to Gismondo. 
At all events, he paid her homage such as rarely falls 
to lady’s share. Medallists, sculptors and painters 
reproduced her face; poets were bidden to sing her 
praises ; the monogram $ of Sigismundus and Isotta 
adorns the works which commemorate Gismondo’s 
name, and the inscriptions /sotéa [tale Decus, Dive 
Tsotte Sacrum still testify to the wish that her name 
should be immortalised. 

This sketch of the character of Gismondo Malatesta 
is necessary for the understanding of the great monu- 
ment which he raised in Rimini, every detail of which 
bears the impress of the personality of its founder. 
In token of his gratitude for his success in war, Gis- 
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mondo vowed in 1445 to build a church in Rimini, and 
he carried out his design in a way which made his 
church unique among the ecclesiastical buildings of 
Italy. Even in his own day Gismondo’s church was 
an amazing thing, and Pope Pius II. said, “ He built 
in Rimini a noble church in honour of St. Francis, but 
he so filled it with pagan works that it seemed not so 
much a Christian church as a temple of unbelievers 
who adored false gods”. Posterity has endorsed the 
Pope’s opinion, and to this day the church is little 
known by the name of its patron saint, but is called in 
Rimini the Tempio Malatestiano (the Temple of the 
Malatesta). Gismondo chose as the object of his vow 
the existing church of St. Francis, the burial place of 
his family, and he summoned as his architect the 
great Florentine, Leo Battista Alberti. 

Few men, even amongst Italians, possessed greater 
natural gifts, and cultivated them with greater care, 
than did Alberti. His many-sidedness, his versatility, 
his vast knowledge, and his fine perception are equally 
marvellous. Supreme in martial exercises and athletic 
sports, he was eminent as a musician, as a scholar, an 
architect, a painter and a poet. He was alsoa student 
of the exact sciences, physics, mechanics, astronomy, 
medicine and law. In Florence he has left us proofs 
of his architectural skill in the facade of S. Maria 
Novella, and in the severe and stately lines of the 
Rucellai Palace. If Brunelleschi was the founder of 
Renaissance architecture, Alberti gave life to the classi- 
cal forms of construction, and nowhere more conspicu- 
ously than in his work at Rimini. 

Gismondo’s first intention was to rebuild the church 
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of St. Francis, but out of respect for the tombs and 
chapels which it contained he changed his plan, and 
commissioned Alberti to enclose the brick building of 
the thirteenth century in a case of marble, so as to 
preserve the old chapels. This difficult task Alberti 
accomplished, his genius only found greater scope in 
grappling triumphantly with the limitations imposed 
upon it. For the fagade Alberti took his inspiration 
_ from the noble proportions of the Arch of Augustus. It 
was a happy thought to weave together the past and 
present glories of the city, and mark significantly the 
nature of the architectural revival which he had under- 
taken. Three stately arches, separated by Corinthian 
pillars, form the facade; in the middle of the central 
arch is a simple doorway giving access to the cathedral. 
Massive simplicity and grace of proportion give this 
arrangement an exquisite charm. The sole orna- 
mentation is on the strip of red Verona marble which 
crowns the basement and supports the bases of the 
columns. As this was exposed to rough usage, the 
ornaments are simple and not cut in relief, but the 
monogram of Sigismund and Isotta alternates with the 
rose and elephant, the badges of the Malatesta, and here 
and there are medallions with inscriptions and coats- 
of-arms. Only in the spaces above the arches hang 
six crowns of flowers and fruit, like votive garlands, 
and on either side of the door are carved long-flowing 
wreaths to represent the offerings of the faithful. A 
massive efitablature surmounts this first storey of the 
facade, and above it rise two pilasters which enclose a 
bay. Unfortunately, the work was never finished, and 


the gable of the old Gothic church peeps out incongru- 
10 
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ously between the pilasters. The imagination has to 
supply the rest of Alberti’s design. The side walls 
are treated with equal simplicity and grace. A series 
of arches, of the same size as the side arches of the 
facade, form an arcade along the walls; but they are 
real arches, leaving visible the walls of the old church, 
and in the recesses which they form are placed antique 
sarcophagi containing the bones of men of letters 


whom Gismondo delighted to honour. It should — 


rather be said that they were meant to contain their 
bones, for most of them are cenotaphs. Here, however, 
rest the remains of Gemistus Plethon, which Gismondo 
brought from the Morea, and each of the tombs is 
inscribed with the glories of him for whom it was 
intended. 

If the outside of the church is imposing through its 
simplicity, the interior is overwhelming by the richness 


of its ornamentation. Yet even here the severity of © 


the early Renaissance is at once apparent. The 
main lines of the architecture are respected, and the 
decoration is but an embroidery, not an addition to 
the structure, The interior shows a nave of large ex- 
panse, with four chapels on each side, separated from 
one another by a space of wall, flanked by pillars 
which support Gothic arches extending to the roof. 
One chapel on each side has been walled in, to make 
it a more secure receptacle for precious relics; the 
other six are separated from the nave by balustrades 
of marble and porphyry. Each chapel is lighted by 
two Gothic windows, between which stands the altar. 
The walls and chapels of the interior are those of the 
old building, and Alberti’s skill is conspicuous in the 
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harmonious blending of the two styles. On classical 
columns rises a Gothic arch at the entrance of each 
chapel, but the pilasters which are carried up between 
the arches reconcile the eye to the transition between 
the two styles which is everywhere apparent. 
Wherever the eye falls it meets with decoration, rich 
through its profusion, yet severely simple in its details, 
All is of the same period; all is dominated by the 


_ same thought, and inspired by the same taste. Every- 


thing is full of symbol and allegory, yet the symbolism 
is not Christian, but speaks of Gismondo and Isotta, 
and the glories of the Malatesta line. Monograms, 
scutcheons, crests recur in new combinations on the 
balustrades, the friezes, the pavement, the roof, every- 
where. Roses, elephants, and the interlaced initials 
of Isotta and her lover meet the eye in the most un- 
expected places. Elephants of black marble form 
caryatides of pillars or support tombs against the wall. 

Everything speaks of the lord of Rimini, everything 
is inspired by the simple elegance of the classic style. 
The spirit of old Roman art has been set to express 
the passionate aspirations of medieval Italy, and the 
splendid result has been employed as the decoration 
of a Christian church. Nowhere has the Italian Re- 
naissance expressed itself so frankly, so joyously, as 
in the temple of the Malatesta at Rimini. 

Every detail of this decoration merits attentive study. 
On the side walls of the chapels are carved in slight 
relief lovely forms of choiring angels; on the balustrades 
stand Cupids bearing scutcheons; the columns are 
adorned with plaques of marble reliefs, where, from a 


blue background, allegorical figures detach their simple 
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outlines. The work is conceived in the Tuscan manner, 
which Donatello perfected, but it has an abandonment 
and joyousness of its own. We ask ourselves what 
does it mean, and whence did it come? The best 
answer to these questions has so far been given by M. 
Yriarte in his important work on Rimini. 

Many of the reliefs explain themselves, and are but 
purely decorative. The most beautiful among them 
is a series representing cherubs playi g upon instru- 
ments of music. Draped musicians play the guitar, 
beat the tambourine, dance with cymbals, and blow 
trumpets; while others sport with the emblems of 
Isotta and the badge of Gismondo. The whole work- 

_manship recalls the sculpture of Luca della Robbia 
and Donatello for the music gallery of the cathedral 
of Florence, and the sculptors at Rimini were clearly 
under the influence of these great masters. Even 
more curious is the series of reliefs representing the 
planets. Diana, holding a crescent, is mounted on a 
triumphal car drawn by two horses; Mars, as a 
warrior, with drawn sword and brandished shield, 
stands on a chariot armed with scythes ; Venus rises 
from the waves, drawn by swans who walk upon the 
waters, while a flock of doves hover over her head. 


Another series which sets forth the signs of the zodiac — 


is less interesting, as its representations are more real- 
istic, and suggest a collection of strange animals, 
Thus, a goat browses on a hill-side; a huge crab is 
suspended in the heavens, while underneath is a 
representation of the sea with Rimini on its shore. 
Sibyls and Old Testament heroes also occur, but 
these are more ordinary subjects. Suddenly, how- 
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ever, we come upon a chapel which is adorned with 
designs of the games of childhood. Little amorini, 
full of the mischievous joy of infancy, sport amidst the 
waters, chase ducks, ride on shells, or are mounted on 
the backs of dolphins ; or they dance merrily round 
a fountain, conduct their leader in a mimic triumph, 
and even ride a-cock-horse, and play at horses. The 
next chapel rises suddenly to most serious allegory, 
and represents the works of man. It is the later 
counterpart of Giotto’s large conceptions round the 
base of his campanile, or the more sombre allegories 
that run inside the doorway of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
Symbolism has become more complicated, more 
learned, more pedantic. Giotto frankly represented 
-man at his labour, whatever it might be. Here, on 
the other hand, we have impersonations. Agriculture 
is a woman gazing on the face of the sky, and holding 
fruits in one hand, while with the other she scatters 
seed upon the earth; Education is a stately dame 
with a staff thrown over her stalwart shoulder, and 
looking down upon a group of boys and girls who run 
to clasp the hem of her garment; Music is a maiden 
with rapt face and timid awe-stricken mien, who opens 
her lips in song, and holds in her hands a guitar. 

For the student of Italian art all this work is full of 
the deepest significance. It gives a new sense of the 
richness and fertility of the age in which it was done. 
The records relating to it have all perished ; and critics 
once wished to assign the sculptures to the great Italian 
masters, Luca della Robbia, Donatello, and the like. 
M. Yriarte has gone far to prove conclusively that 
they were the work of much smaller men—Simone 
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Ferucci, Agostino di Duccio, Bernardo Cuiffagni. But 
all owed something to the presence of Alberti; and 
their work was directed by Gismondo himself, and 
supervised by his chief minister of art, Matteo da Pasti, 
whose fame survives asa medallist. All Italy was full 
of artists. A fitting opportunity alone was needed for 
congenial work, and the work was sure to be exquisitely 
wrought. The fiery nature of Gismondo found ready 
instruments to accomplish what he wished ; his desires 
were so exactly in accordance with the artistic spirit 
of his time that they were executed with precision and 
with force. The temple of the Malatesta remains what 
Gismondo meant it to be, a memorial of himself, of his 
life, his character, his ideas, and his love. The only 
thing inside the church that rises to another level is a 
fresco by Piero della Francesca, representing Gismondo 
kneeling before his patron saint, St. Sigismund. It 
is painted above the door of the Chapel of the Relics, 
and in its simplicity and strength leads back our minds 
from the multitudinous details of the decorative work 
to the grand facade of Alberti. 

The church was not finished outside, and the Sects 
tion of the choir was never begun, for things at last 
went very badly for Gismondo. His unscrupulousness 
made him a vast body of enemies, and Pope Pius II. 
in the end was much too strong for him. He was 
defeated by overwhelming superiority of numbers, 
and was deprived of most of his dominions. His 
unquiet spirit found some occupation after his down- 
fall in fighting against the Turks in Greece, where he 
died at the age of fifty-one. With him the glory of 
Rimini departed. 
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A LEARNED LADY OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THOSE who are interested in the study of human 
character must always linger over the records of the 
sixteenth century, must always feel an irresistible 
attraction in the lives of those who first had the 
problem set before them of the reconciliation of the 
contending claims of the conscience and the intellect. 
The intellectual movement of the Renaissance revived 
the buried culture of antiquity, and created a desire for 
clearly defined personality which, as it grew, tended to 
regard morality as an obstacle to free self-development. 
Against this the Reformation movement asserted the 
dignity of the individual conscience, and in the interest 
of the sincerity of the religious life limited the sphere of 
free inquiry, and fettered the childlike curiosity which 
had been the charm and the power of the Renaissance, 
The few who attempted to co-ordinate these two im- 
pulses will always be marked characters in the history 
of thought. More, Erasmus, and Hutten will always 
be objects of curiosity and interest. But many who 
occupied no prominent position, and who left no lasting 
results behind them, are equally deserving of attention. 
Those especially who, in Italy, were deeply penetrated 
with culture, yet felt the piercing power of the new 
religious impulse, have been too generally disregarded. 
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The absorbing interest of the great religious conflict 
of the sixteenth century has drawn all eyes upon the 
battle in which such mighty interests were at stake. 
When Europe was marshalled into two great camps, 
and the aspirations of national life ranged themselves 
on either side, those who looked upon the problem as 
an individual problem, and sought to reconcile for 
themselves the antagonism which they felt, were dis- 
regarded at the time and have since been neglected. 
Yet it is worth while to recall, where it is possible, 
these forgotten lives, discover the spirit which they 
breathe, and listen to these voices crying in the wilder- 
ness, where their accents were scattered by the unheed- 
ing winds. 

~ Such a one was Olympia Fulvia Moraias who was 
born at Ferrara in 1528, whose life we purpose to trace. 
from her letters, and leave it to speak its own lesson. 

No city tells so distinctly the story of the rise of an 
Italian princely family as does Ferrara, which lies about 
forty miles south of Venice, not far from the coast of 
the Adriatic Sea. Though still an important city, it 
is sorely shrunk from its ancient grandeur, and the 
grass grows thick in its broad and deserted streets. 
We soon see the reason for the breadth and straight- 
ness of the principal streets, for all converge towards 
a huge fortress that rises threatening and majestic in 
the city’s centre. It is a colossal red-brick building 
in Gothic style, with four massive towers at the four 
corners, walls of vast thickness, balconies high up on 
every side, and small windows—a place meant for 
defence against every foe. Round it is a deep moat, 
across which the entrance in old days was by a draw- 
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bridge. It was the castle of the lords of Este, who 
made themselves masters of Ferrara, and left this 
substantial token ot the way they held it. No chance 
for the citizens to make a commotion; from every 
side the castle could pour forth its soldiers, who would 
scour the streets. No chance of plotting in secret ; 
the castle seemed a spy set over the whole city. No 
hopes of seizing it by surprise; its moat and draw- 
bridge on all four sides made it too secure. No hopes 
of reducing it by siege; its spacious courtyards were 
well supplied with stores, and gave ample room for 
every kind of sport. From their mighty castle the 
lords of Este kept the Ferrarese in subjection, and 
ruled them with a magnificent and generous rule. 
The ruling families which made themselves masters 
of the Italian cities might have many political faults, 
but they were always representative of the aspirations 
of the citizens whom they ruled. They kept down all 
patriotic sentiment which had its root in the municipal 
traditions of the past, but they were at one with their 
subjects in the desire for the glory of their city in the 
present. When the New Learning arose in Italy, and 
men returned to the study of classical antiquity, the 
whole life of the Italians became absorbed in the pur- 
suit. Universities teemed with scholars, and every city 
was anxious that it should number amongst its citizens 
artists and men of learning who might spread the 
influence and increase the glory of their city. But the 
Italian -iniversities had their roots in the feeling of 
municipal freedom, and under the baneful patronage 
- of princes, the art and learning of Italy put forth 
its dying splendour while it lost its vital principle. 
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Universities flourished, and scholars increased; but 
the universities lost their hold upon the popular life, 
and the scholars wrote elegant nothings, and ceased to 
be leaders of their fellow-men. 

Among the cities where art and literature were 
munificently encouraged, Ferrara, under its Este lords, 
might claim a chief place. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the court of Duke Alfonso was gay and . 
brilliant. _Dosso Dossi, Bellini, and Titian were all 
employed to paint him pictures, and it was a current 
saying, “ Ferrara has as many poets as its country has 
frogs”. Chiefest amongst those was Ludovico Ariosto, : 

: 


whose Orlando Furioso remains the most perfect satire 
on the downfall of the Middle Ages, the most splendid 
interpretation of the inquiring, polished, humorous spirit . 
of the new age which had arisen in its stead. The | 
beliefs and sentiments of the Middle Ages melted away 
when touched by the poet’s magic wand amid a burst | 
of inextinguishable laughter; the monstrous, deformed, | 
inhuman Caliban of the past disappeared before the 
gentle, sprightly Ariel of the present. But Ariosto 
pointed to the glories of a future which Italy was not 
to possess. He died in 1533, and Duke Alfonso in the 
following year. It was not long before a new spirit 
took possession of Ferrara—the spirit of theology, 
which Ariosto, when he wrote, had imagined for ever | 
laid to rest. : 
Duke Alfonso was succeeded by his son, Ercole II., 
who had married Renée of France, daughter of King 
Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany. Renée had been - 
brought up in the French court with her cousin Mar- 
garet, who became Queen of Navarre, and the two girls 
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had together become imbued with the new religious 
spirit that was seething in Northern Europe. At first 
it was doubtful how far the new spirit might prevail, 
veither in the Roman Church or in the affairs of each 
national Church, and Renée and Margaret had no 
feeling of rebellion against existing authority in the re- 
ligious speculations in which they indulged in common. 
When Renée went to Ferrara in 1527, she carried her 
new opinions with her ; but the spirit of Italian culture 
was much too tolerant to heed what opinions any one 
chose to entertain. Renée was skilled in philosophy, 
geometry, astronomy, and was fond of learned men. 
She gathered round her many of the new school of 
religious thought. When the spirit of repression rose 
in France and drove many French theologians to quit 
their native land, they took refuge for a time at Ferrara. 
There came the first poet of modern France, Clément 
Marot ; there for a time came Calvin before he settled 
in Geneva, and till his death he continued in corre- 
spondence with Duchess Renée ; there came Languet, 
the historian. Moreover from various parts of Italy 
‘the new theologians gathered round Renée’s court, M. 
A. Flaminio, Aonio Paleario, Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
Celio Calcagnini, and Celio Curione. 

The new opinions gained adherents in Ferrara, 
amongst others a professor in the university, Pel- 
legrino Morato. Morato was a native of Mantua, who 
had been summoned to Ferrara by Duke Alfonso to 
act as tutor to his younger sons, and had afterwards 
stayed as professor of classical literature in the uni- 
_ versity. In Ferrara he married a wife, and for a while 
basked in the full enjoyment of princely patronage. 
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But it would seem that he ventured to write a book 
which entered with too much boldness into theological 
controversy. Duke Ercole II. did not wish to have 
the reputation of fostering heretics ; if people chose to” 
hold their tongues in public they might hold what 
opinions they liked; but he could not have his 
professors bringing him into disrepute. Morato 
was ordered to leave Ferrara, and taught at Venice, 
Vicenza, Cesena, and perhaps at other places. But 
his friends in Ferrara did not forget him. One of 
his brother professors, who also agreed with him on 
questions of theology, Celio Calcagnini, when time had 
done away the effects of his rashness, and the hostility 
against him had subsided, prevailed on the Duke to 
recall him to Ferrara in 1539. 

Morato was soon restored to high favour at the 
court, and when in 1540 Duchess Renée wanted a girl 
to share the studies of her eldest daughter Anna, his 
daughter Olympia was chosen for that purpose. 

So at the age of twelve Olympia Morata left her 
home for the court of Ferrara. She was two years 
older than Anna of Este, whose companion she was 
to be. She had been carefully instructed in all the 
learning of the age, had gained a considerable know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin literature, and was seriously 
engaged in the study of rhetoric, or the art of public 
speaking. How carefully she was educated we see 
from a letter of her father on the subject of pronuncia- 


tion, addressed to her at this time. In our day we © 


should consider this question as a very trivial one, and 

if a teacher were to urge it seriously upon scholars he 

would probably fail in awaking any enthusiasm. But 
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in Italy artistic feeling prevailed on every point. The 
object of education was to enable every one to make 
the best of themselves. The importance for this 
purpose of manner, of voice, of mode of speaking, of 
turn of expression was keenly felt by all. Pellegrino 
Morato was doing nothing pedantic or affected when 
he wrote as follows to his daughter :— 
“Pronunciation rather than action is the important 
point in speaking. The speaker ought to use his lips 
as the reins of his voice, by which he raises and drops 
it in turn; he ought to adorn each word before it leaves 
his palate. But he ought not to do this inelegantly 
by distorting his lips, puffing out his cheeks, or looking 
as if he were cracking nuts with his teeth. A lady, 
before she leaves her chamber, consults her mirror for 
her expression. The voice ought to do likewise. If 
it is rough or too sonorous the lips and teeth should be 
used as barriers to check it ; if it is toothin the cheeks 
should be used to give it animation ; if it is too shrill 
the lips should be drawn together to give it volume, 
so that the long words be not tripped up by the too 
delicate palate. Strive that your speech be made 
pleasant in the speaking. The seductive power of 
the Goddess of Persuasion, the suavity of Pericles, 
the bees on the lips of Plato, the chains of Hercules, 
the lyres of Orpheus and Amphion, the sweetness of 
Nestor, nay, the grace of Christ Himself was nothing 
else than a sweet, soothing, cheerful, soft speech, not 
affected nor elaborate, but beautifully, delicately, and 
subtly harmonised. The greatest orator will change 
the sound not only in every sentence according to its 
sense, but in every word. I for my part would rather 
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hold my tongue than speak harshly, inarticulately, or 
unpleasantly.” 
Such are some of the maxims contained in a long 
letter which deals in detail with many practical points 
of pronunciation. It is full of references to classical 
authorities, and shows none of that condescension to an 
inferior intelligence which we should expect to find ina 
letter addressed to a child of twelve. That it was not 
the outpouring of a pedant we know from the statement 
with which it begins, that it was written at Olympia’s 
special request, in answer to her own questions. Her 
father begins by saying that it was a difficult subject, 
“ Yet I write because I neither can nor ought to deny 


you anything, seeing that you are my daughter, and 


are anxious not only to speak artistically, but to 
express your speech gracefully ”. 

At the court of Ferrara Olympia Morata began her 
higher studies by attending the classes of the professors 
at the university, her own father, Celio Calcagnini, and 
especially two Germans, Chilianus and John Sinapius, 
who were doctors of medicine, but taught literature. 
To Chilianus Sinapius Olympia felt that she owed 
much, and like all who are really in earnest with know- 
ledge, she expressed to him her deep sense of gratitude, 
“To my father,” she says, “ I owe the beginning of life ; 
to you, my teacher, the beginning of living well. From 
you I learned to count as nothing the things which are 
commonly reckoned good, but l»oking up to virtue to 
reckon it as the one peculiar good of the soul which 
can never be lost.” Under the teaching of Chilianus, 
Olympia rapidly advanced in her knowledge of Greek, 
and devoted herself to the study of Cicero. At the age 
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of fourteen she wrote Latin letters, translated several 
of Boccaccio’s stories into Latin, wrote observations on 
Homer, and several rhetorical compositions in praise 
of celebrated men of old times. She then turned her 
attention to the higher branches of learning, philosophy, 
and theology, and wrote dialogues in Greek and Latin 
in the style of Plato and Cicero, dealing with philo- 
sophical and theological subjects. She was scarcely 
sixteen years old when she was requested to give lectures 
in the University of Ferrara, in which she commented 
on the Paradoxes of Cicero, and discussed the philo- 
sophical problems which that book contains. There 
was nothing extraordinary in a lady lecturing in Italy 
at that day. There was no notion of rivalry between 
the sexes, any more than between classes in the State. 
All were at liberty to do their best, and they had an 
audience sufficiently critical to take whatever was said 
at its real worth. Olympia’s real knowledge and 
gracefulness in speaking won for her lectures both 
respect and attention. She might long have taught at 
Ferrara if religious difficulties had not again arisen. 
While Olympia Morata had been quietly educating 
herself at Ferrara, the great religious conflict had been 
more and more agitating Europe; the gulf between 
the opposite parties of Catholics and Protestants had 
been widening, and the political issues of the religious 
controversy had become more clearly marked. The 
Papacy had been forced to quit the attitude of easy 
tolerance which, under the impulse of the New Learn- 
ing, it had so long assumed, and the Inquisition was 
again set in motion to purge Italy of heretics, France 
also had become decidedly and pronouncedly Catholic, 
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and the Pope and King of France alike looked with 
suspicion on the court of Ferrara afid the freedom of 
opinion which was there encouraged or tolerated by 
the Duchess. Accordingly her nephew, the French 
king, joined with the Pope in urging the Duke of Fer- 
rara to look more closely after the orthodoxy of his 
wife, and to purge his court from heretics. Ercole II. 
did not wish to have the reputation of favouring heresy, 
which would be a hindrance to his political projects. 
He therefore restrained his wife’s liberty, took the 
education of his children into his own hands, made 
many changes in his court, and ordered inquisition to 
be made into the Lutherans at Ferrara. Olympia was 
driven from the court, was looked upon with great 
suspicion from her openness of speech, and was aban- 
doned even by her patron, the Duchess Renée, who 
thought it wise to bow before the storm. Olympia, 
at the age of nineteen, was suddenly deprived of the 
luxuries and of the leisure which a court life had secured 
her, and lived in poverty with her father, who was also 
deprived of his endowments, and was in failing health. 
For some months she had to nurse him in his last ill- 
ness, harassed by the feeling of living in an Mala 
of perpetual suspicion, so that she dared not even be 
seen reading her Bible. Her father died within a year, 
and left Olympia, who was not yet twenty, to take care 
of an invalid mother and look after the education of 
three sisters and a brother, who were all younger than 
herself. 

It was a hard situation for a girl of Olympia’s age. 
She was abandoned by every one, reduced to poverty, 
harassed by the feeling that all her actions were spied, 
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and that an imprudence on her part would bring down 
punishment not only on herself, but on her helpless 
mother and sisters. She had come to this all at once, 
from living in the luxury of a court, being petted by 
princes and princesses, and having a crowd of listeners 
to her lectures on philosophy, But she had not been 
effeminated by her courtly life, nor had her practical 
capacity been weakened by her learning. Knowledge 
had only given her a keener insight into the things 
needful for life. Culture had only brought her that 
true refinement of soul which has its riches in itself 
and is independent of outward things. Knowledge 
and culture in her case only gave greater fulness of 
meaning to a deep religious feeling. “I do not regret,” 
she writes, “the short-lived fugitive pleasures which I 
have lost. God has kindled in mea desire to dwell in 
that heavenly home in which it is more pleasant to 
abide for one day than a thousand years in the courts 
of princes.” 

Olympia did not suffer the miseries of this position 
more than two years. A young German doctor who 
was studying medicine at Ferrara, Andrea Grunthler, 
loved her in spite of her poverty. As she says, “He 
was not deterred either by the hatred of the Duke or 
by my misery from marrying me”. He was a man of 
good birth, of considerable attainments, and was pos- 
sessed of sufficient private property to maintain a wife. 
“If I had continued in the Duke’s favour,” says Olym- 
pia, “if hé had given me wealth, he could not have 
placed me in a better position than that in which, poor 
and bereft of all, I have been placed by God.” The 
young couple were glad to leave Ferrara, and Grunthler 
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went soon after his marriage to arrange for a ‘home ir in > oa 


Germany. y 
It might be thought that such an educated ladies as 
Olympia was superior to anything so commonplace as 
falling deeply in love; but the following extracts from 
one of her letters to tee husband during his absence 
will prove the contrary :— , 

“T greatly grieve that you are away from me, and 
will be away so long; for nothing more grievous or 
more painful could befal me. I am always afraid lest 
some mishap or illness should overtake you. I know 
my fears outstrip the reality ; but, as the poet says— 


‘ Love is full of anxious fear. 


Let me know, I beseech you, how you fare, for I swear 
that nothing could be dearer or more delightful than — 
you, and I know that you know it. I wish, dear hus- 
band, that you were with me, so that I could show you 
more clearly how great is my love for you. You would 
not believe me if I were to tell you how I long for 
you ; nothing is so hard or difficult that I would not 
willingly do it to give you pleasure, yet I co ar 
anything for your sake more easily than your absence, 
I beseech you to strive with all your might that this 
summer we may be together in your home. If you 
love me as I do you, I know that you will manage it. 
But, not to trouble you, I will say no more, nor did I 
touch the subject to reproach you, but only to admonish 
you of your duty, although I know that you are as 
anxious as myself.” . 
Olympia did not long pine in her husband’s absence. 
Her old tutor, John ee who Has ernest to 
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Germany as a physician, recommended Grunthler to 
Ferdinand of Austria. One of the King’s counsellors, 
George Herman of Guttenberg, welcomed Grunthler 
and his wife on their arrival in Germany early in 1550. 
Herman himself had need of medical advice, and they 
stayed some time with him near Augsburg. When he 
was cured, they settled in Augsburg. Olympia left 
her mother and sisters in Ferrara, but brought with 
her her brother, of the age of eight, that she might 
relieve her family by taking charge of his education. 
Grunthler refused a lucrative post at Linz, which 
Herman offered him from Ferdinand of Austria ; for he 
did not choose to go to any city where he could not 
openly express his religious convictions. In 1557 they 
removed to Schweinfurt, Grunthler’s native place, then 
an important city lying between Wiirzburg and Coburg. 
Here Olympia enjoyed a little rest, and set herself to 
the work of turning the Psalms of David into Greek 
verse. She also wrote several Latin dialogues dealing 
with moral and religious questions. “If you ask what 
I am doing,” she writes, “I bury myself in literature, 
and often spend the whole day in reading; for there 
is no greater solace that I can find. My husband also 
is busy with his studies.” Indeed Olympia was sorely 
to be pitied. Germany was a strange land, whose 
language she knew very imperfectly. Everything 


-must have been strange and rude and primitive to a 


cultivated Italian lady. She had no literary society, 
few of the refinements or graces of life around her, 
Compared with the princely splendour of Ferrara, 
Schweinfurt must have seemed a semi-barbarous 
place. ~ . inde 
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Yet amid these uncongenial surroundings Olympia 
did not shut herself up in herself or her own pursuits, 
but was eager to help others. She writes to a young 
man, a pupil of her husband’s, to comfort him amid 
the political disturbances of the time, which he was 
afraid might interrupt his studies. Listen to her wise 
advice, which all students might well lay to heart :— 

“Do not trouble yourself too much for fear lest these 
sad times interrupt your studies: you will not lose 
much by that, for there is as much good in securing 
what you have acquired as in acquiring something new. 
Even if you go to war, you can find time to read some 
one book without a teacher ; for everything cannot be 
got from teachers, they can only point the way to the 
fountains. I advise you, therefore, to read some one 
book, to read it again and again, and weigh its mean- 
ing, for it is better to know one thing well than many 
things moderately.” 

She bestirred herself also to have some of Luther's 
writings translated into Italian, and deplored her own 
ignorance of German, which prevented her from doing 
such a work herself. Moreover, her heart was moved 
within her at the behaviour of a German preacher in 
Schweinfurt, who, in spite of his office, did not always 
observe the rule of temperance. She writes to him :— 

“T have often wished for an opportunity of talking 
with you, but as I have never been able to find one, I 
determined to tell you in a letter what I wished to say 
face to face ; for the precept of Christ, which all ought 
to obey, does not suffer me any longer todelay. Since 
I find that you ofttimes act amiss I am driven to 


admonish you, if I would obey Christ. You ought, 
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therefore, if you consider rightly, in no way to be angry 
with me for thinking that you ought to be admonished 
for your excessive self-indulgence, which is opposed 
both to your ministerial office and to your grey hairs. 
Even men who make no professions of religion agree 
that intemperance is disgraceful to an educated man; 
more disgraceful to a Christian, whose purity of life 


ought to lead others to God; most disgraceful to a 


minister who shows others the way and does not 
follow it himself.” 

It is sufficiently remarkable that a lady not yet 
twenty-five years old should have felt herself called 
upon to write on such a subject to an old man; still 
more remarkable that she should have done it with 
such simplicity and tact. The letter is a proof that 
only the wise can be genuinely simple. 

The tranquillity of Olympia’s life was soon to come 
to an end, and the fruits of her labours were ruthlessly 


destroyed. The religious question had convulsed Ger- 


many. Catholic and Protestant states watched one 
another with growing hostility. The Emperor Charles 
V.* waited his time, and at last struck a blow against 
the Protestants which he hoped would be decisive. 
But the French king, in spite of his Catholicism, did 
not wish that there should be a powerful ruler over a 
united Germany ; the German princes were afraid lest, 
after his success, Charles V.’s hand should weigh too 
heavily upon them. Charles V. was forced to give way 
before afi alliance between France and his turbulent 
vassals in Germany. Then confusion grew greater as 


- adventurous spirits pressed on to see what sport could 
_ be gained by fishing in troubled waters, Amongst 
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others who were wishing to try their fortunes, the erratic 
Albert Alcibiades of Brandenburg wished to better 
himself at the expense of the prince bishops of Wiirz- 
burg and Bamberg. In 1553 he entered Franconia 
and stationed in Schweinfurt part of his troops, who 
inflicted on the citizens all the miseries of military 
licence and exacted from them large contributions in 
money. Moreover Albert’s foes besieged his army in 
Schweinfurt, and the luckless citizens, after being pil- 
laged by their unwelcome guests, had to undergo all 
the horrors of a siege. Their provisions were at a low 
ebb, and the crowding within the city walls of the 
soldiers in addition to the citizens soon produced a 
plague ; half the citizens died, many more went mad 
with horror. Grunthler was stricken with plague, and 
nothing could be done for him, as all the medicine in 
the city was long since exhausted ; but Olympia’s care- 
ful nursing managed to rescue him almost miraculously 
from the very jaws of death. 

He was scarcely restored to health before the besieg- 
ing troops were reinforced and the siege was actively 
pressed ; day and night bombs were hurled into the 
city, and for days Olympia and her husband were 
driven to hide for safety in their wine-cellar. At last 
Albert saw that he could hold out no longer; he took 
advantage of the darkness of night to elude the 
besiegers and march with his forces out of Schweinfurt. 
But the army of defence was as lawless as the army 
of invasion, and was anxious only for booty. The 
luckless citizens of Schweinfurt were punished for 
having had an army quartered on them so .% g, and 
their cit: ven up to pillage. The brutal soldiers 
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rushed in and set it on fire. Olympia and her husband 
received a warning to flee if they wished to escape 
being burned to death. Penniless they fled, but even 
so were stopped and stripped of their clothes: Olympia 
made her escape clad only in her linen smock, Ex- 
hausted with hunger and terror, Olympia and her 
husband managed to drag themselves fifteen miles, to 
the little town of Hamelburg. The burghers were 
afraid to admit them within their walls, but at length 
Olympia was allowed to enter, looking, as she says, 
like a queen of beggars, barefoot, with dishevelled hair, 
clad in some rags which she had borrowed on the way. 


- Fatigue and excitement brought on a low fever, but 


in spite of her illness the folks of Hamelburg were too 
afraid to allow her to stay more than four days. At 
the next town which they reached Grunthler was 
imprisoned by an officer of the Bishop of Wiirzburg, 
who said that he had orders to kill all refugees from 
Schweinfurt. Luckily he was prevailed upon to wait a 
few days till application could be made to the Bishop, 
who ordered Grunthler’s release. They managed to 
crawl away to Rineck, where the Count received them 
kindly and sent them on to the Count of Erbach, who 
was a Protestant. He and his wife did what they 
could to repair their losses, and by his influence 
obtained for Grunthler a post in the University of 
Heidelberg. 

There Olympia settled in the middle of 1554. She 
had indeed been driven from place to place since she 
quitted her native land, All her books and papers 
had been destroyed at Schweinfurt, except a very few, 
pniciagesuend afterwards bought back from a soldier 
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who happened to have carried them away. She and 
her husband had no money except what was given by 
the kindness of friends, and they had to practise rigid 
economy. Even so Olympia’s kindliness made her 
seek for a refugee from Schweinfurt as a servant, that 
she might be useful to some one who had suffered the 
same miseries as herself. Her learning had not made 
her neglect the duties of a good housewife ; her letters ; 
about servants and expenses show the utmost careful- . 
ness and capacity for household management. 

Olympia’s health had greatly suffered from her 
privations, and she was for some time incapable of 
much exertion. Yet she renewed her intercourse with 
men of letters, resumed her studies, and tried as she was 
able to replace her writings which had been destroyed 
at Schweinfurt. She also strove to form another : 
library—a difficult undertaking in those days, when 
books were luxuries. It is pleasant to find that in : 
this she was aided by the liberality of the great Basel 
printers, foremost among whom were Froben and 
Izingrin, who joined together to send her a handsome 
present of books. She went on with the education of 
her brother, and also took the daughter of her old 
teacher, John Sinapius, to be educated in her house. 

But rest and peace were not long to be Olympia’s 
portion. Again misfortune overtook her and her 
husband. A plague broke out in Heidelberg, and the 
majority of the students and inhabitants fled from the 
city. Grunthler could not afford to go, and Olympia 
again had to endure a time of misery. Luckily they 
escaped the plague, but Olympia’s fever returned with 
such ao her strength was entirely cxmauisted 
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and death came daily nearer to her. A few days before 
her death she wrote to her old friend Celio Curione, 
who was himself recovering from a serious illness :— 

“How tender-hearted are they who are joined 
together in true Christian friendship, dear Celio, you 
may judge when I tell you that your letter moved me 


_ to tears. For when I read that you had been saved 


almost from the jaws of death I wept for joy. For I 
see how God protects you that you may long be able 
to serve His Church. As to myself, dear Celio, know 
that I have lost all hope of longer life. I have tried 
all that medicine can do without avail. Daily, even 
hourly, my friends expect nothing but my departure, 
and I think this will be the last letter you will receive 
from me. My body and my strength are both ex- 
hausted ; I have no relish for food; day and night 
phlegm threatens to suffocate me. The fever is raging 
and incessant ; pains in my whole body deprive me of 
sleep. Nothing is left for me but to breathe out my 
soul. But I still have a spirit within me which is 
mindful of all my friends and all their kindness. So 
I wished to thank you for your books, and to thank 
most warmly all those good men who sent me so many 


beautiful presents. I think that I shall soon die: I 


commend to your care the Church, that whatever you 
do may be for her profit. Farewell, most excellent 
Celio, and when you hear the news of my death do 
not grieve, for I know that my life will only begin 
after death, and I wish to be dissolved and be with 
Christ.” . 

This letter did not reach its destination till Olympia 


was in her grave. It was enclosed to Curione by her 
z é _ 
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widowed husband, who gives the following description 
of her death :— 

“When she was almost dying, waking a little out of 
sleep, I saw her look pleased and smile softly. I went 
nearer and asked why she smiled so sweetly. ‘I saw 
just now,’ she said, ‘a quiet place filled with the fairest 
and clearest light.’ When she could speak no more 
through weakness, ‘Courage, I said, ‘dear wife; in 
that fair light you will dwell’. Again she smiled and 
nodded her head. A little while afterwards she said, 
‘I am quite happy’. When next she spoke her eyes 
were already dim. ‘I can scarcely see you any longer, 
she said, ‘but everything seems to me full of the most 
- beautiful flowers.’ They were her last words. Soon 
after, as if overcome by sweet sleep, she breathed forth 
her soul. For many days she had repeated that she 
wished for nothing but to be dissolved and be with 
Christ, whose great mercies towards herself she never 
ceased to speak of when the disease allowed, saying 
that He had illumined her with the knowledge of His 
word, had weaned her mind from the pleasures of this 
world, had kindled in her the longing for eternal life ; 
nor did she hesitate in all she said to call herself 
a child of God. She bore nothing worse than if any 
one, for the sake of consoling her, said that she would 
recover from her illness. For she said that God had 
allotted her a short term of life, but full of labour and 
sorrow, and she did not wish again to return from the 
goal to the starting-point. She was asked by a pious 
man if she had anything on her mind that troubled 
her. ‘For all these seven years,’ she said, ‘the devil 
has never to try by all means to draw me from 
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the faith ; but now, as. though he had shot all his darts, ° 
he nowhere appears. I feel nothing else in my mind 
except entire quiet and the peace of Christ.’ It would 
be long to tell you all that she said, to the admiration 
of us who heard her. She died on 26th October, 1555) 


_ at four o’clock in the afternoon, in the twenty-ninth 


year of her age and the fifth year of her married life.” 


Such scraps of her literary remains as could be 
found were edited by her friend Celio Curione, and 
were published at Basel in 1562. They were charac- 
teristically dedicated to Queen Elizabeth of England, 
as being the most learned lady of her age. 

In literature Olympia Morata is little more than a 
name. Yet the record of her simple life of self-devotion 
to the cause of truth and intellectual freedom is more 
precious than a library full of her writings. In her 
intellectual character we can clearly see the meeting 
of the two great movements that produce modern 
thought—the Renaissance and the Reformation. To 
the culture which came from the study of classical 
antiquity she added the seriousness and sincerity of the 
new religious life. She showed an example—rare in 
any age, most rare in the age in which she lived—of a 
religion that was free from fanaticism, from affectation, 
from intolerance, from desire for controversy. Culture 
gave her genuineness and breadth of view, depth of 
insight to distinguish what was real from what was 
seeming, strengthened her to turn her convictions into 
the stuff of which her life was built. Listen to her 
words on the weary disputations with which her time 
was vexed : “ About the sacraments | be that there 
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is amongst Christians a great controversy, which would 
easily have been settled long ago if men had taken as 
their counsellor, not their own vanity, but Christ's 


glory and the good of His Church, which is advanced 


by concord ”. 
But the spirit of freedom, of sincerity, of sim- 


plicity, of broad-mindedness, of culture, which ani- — 


mated Olympia had no place in the turbulent times 
in which her lot was cast. Her fate in life was a 
symbol of the fate that befel the spirit which she 
expressed. Driven out of Italy, where free inquiry was 
checked by stern repression exercised in the name of 
orthodoxy, it could find no abiding-place beyond the 
Alps. The bitterness of polemics, the anarchy of self- 
seeking licence, the turbulence of struggles in which 
politics and religion were strangely interwoven—all 
these causes combined to trample down the “sweet 
reasonableness” of Christian culture. The savage- 
ness of the religious conflict of the sixteenth century 
destroyed the spirit of free inquiry in the Renais- 
sance, and narrowed the Reformation into dogmatical 
polemics, 
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THE increasing attention that has of late years been 
paid to Wiclif and his writings is a most hopeful sign 
of a genuine desire to understand more fully the Refor- 
mation movement, and obtain a clearer idea of its real 
meaning and importance. The Reformation summed 
up and expressed so many different impulses and so 
many different aims, that the first object of an inquirer 
into its history must be to separate its various parts, and 
consider them, so far as is possible, in their separate 
spheres, before hecan hopetorepresent them collectively 
in their full significance. Hence the importance of the 
special study of the English Reformation, which was a 
natural consequence of the previous national history, and 
was determined in its character and extent by political 
and national, rather than by speculative and universal 
considerations: in consequence, though it might be 
illogical, it was self-developed, and was free from the 
influences of violent antagonisms and forcible reactions. 

If this is true of England generally, as contrasted 
with the Continent, it is especially true of Wiclif in his 
relation to the Reformation movement in England 
itself He was entirely unaffected by any external 
influences, by any theories of the Waldenses, or other 
mystics ; he was not urged on by personal motives, nor 
- by the pressure of strong political necessities ; he was 
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no mere dreamer, but a man profoundly versed in all 
the learning of his time; “in theology most eminent, 
in philosophy second to none, in scholastic exercises 
incomparable”: he was led to his opinions solely by 
his own mental development, and was maintained in 
them by the national feeling of England; he spoke 
simply as he thought, and met with no opposition — 
sufficiently strong to deter him or compel him to throw 
his opinions into a purely defensive form. Wiclif is 
pre-eminently the embodiment of strong common 
sense, great earnestness and integrity of purpose, clear 
insight and unswerving honesty in the expression of 
what he held to be true. In this lies the importance 
of his life and opinions to the historical and to the 
theological student, who is desirous of discovering the 
real"meaning of the Reformation, and is not merely 
anxious to find in it a confirmation of his own opinions. 
To the sectary and to the disputant, Wiclif is still 
merely a name, or is known only by a few passages of 
his invective, and is confused with the general mass of 
those who strove against the Pope and identified him 
with Antichrist. Recently, however, greater interest has 
been felt in Wiclif and as a consequence more accurate 
knowledge has been obtained, and his works have for 
the first time been made public. Especially have the 
labours of the late Dr. Shirley contributed to this re- 
sult: his edition of the Fasciculi Zizaniorum, a polemic 
against Lollardism, attributed to Thomas Netter, of 
Walden, contains most valuable criticism on Wiclif 
and his teaching. Moreover, Dr. Shirley was deeply 
impressed with the desirability of making the works 


of Wiclif more widely known ; he devoted much valu- 
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able labour to a critical examination of the immense 
mass of manuscripts existing in the public libraries of 
_ Europe which were attributed to Wiclif; and, as a 
result of this examination, he published a Catalogue 
of Wiclif’s writings, which might serve as a basis for 
further research. He also prevailed on the delegates 
of the University Press at Oxford to undertake the 
publication of some of the writings of one of the great- 
est sons of that university, one who expresses the 
noblest period of her intellectual supremacy, and shows 
her in her grandest aspect as a genuine seeker after 
truth,—one in whose mouth the learning of the Middle 
Ages still rings with the deepest significance for the 
ear of modern times. Hence Dr. Lechler edited for 
the university, from a collation of four Vienna MSS., 
Wiclifs Tralogus, the most learned of his works, and 
the one which gives us the greatest insight into the 
speculative ideas on which his teaching was founded ; 
and more recently, Mr. Thomas Arnold has edited with 
conscientious care a selection from Wiclif’s more popu- 
lar and practical writings in English, consisting of his 
sermons and a number of his shorter treatises. 

The results, therefore, of this fuller knowledge and 
more accurate investigation, Dr. Lechler puts before 
us in two bulky volumes, which deal with the subject 
in a most comprehensive way. 

But though Dr. Lechler has exhibited Wiclif’s 
teaching more fully, more accurately and more syste- 
matically than had been done before, he has failed to 
grasp the whole significance of the period in which 

1 ¥ohannis Wiclif Trialogus. Edidit G, Lechler. Oxonii, 1869. 


2 Select English Works of Fohn Wiclif. Edited by T, Arnold, 
M.A., three vols., Oxford, 1869-71. = 
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Wiclif lived, or to bring out in full relief the greatness 
of his position in our national history. 

Wiclif has suffered so much from being resend 
purely as a Reformer, and his position in relation to 
English history and English thought has been so much 
misstated, that it is perhaps still worth while to attempt 
to sketch its significance, in its more general bearing. 

Born near the little village of Spreswell,’ near Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire, about the year 1324, Wiclif went at 
an early age to Oxford, with which his fame and his 
teaching were ever afterwards associated. Oxford | 
cannot have been in a very flourishing condition dur- 
ing his student years: the Black Death was desolating 
England, and-before its ravages the number of scholars 
had greatly diminished, and other thoughts than those 
of study had taken possession of men’s minds. Still 
in spite of this terrible drawback, intellectual life beat 
vigorously in Oxford: the strife between the followers 
of Scotus and Ockham added the warmth of philo- 
sophic controversy to the immemorial feud between 
North and South: the questions raised by Ockham 
about the relations of the spiritual to the temporal 
power, his fervid writings in defence of the Emperor 
Lewis against Pope John XXII., must have stirred 
men’s minds at Oxford as elsewhere. Wiclif may 
have listened to the lectures of Thomas Bradwardine, 
“ Doctor profundus,” as his contemporaries called him, 
who explored in his treatise, De Causa Dei, the question 
of Free-will and Necessity, and vindicated God’s good- 
ness even in the evil of the world around,—a follower 


1Dr. Poole has pointed out that Spreswell, long said to be the 
birthplace of Wiclif, is a misprint for Ipreswell, now Hipswell.—(L. C, 
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of Augustine, as of one who “gave glory to the grace 
of God, and was a grand and sturdy champion of 
God’s grace”. Whether Wiclif heard him or not, 
he must have discussed these opinions, which, though 
within the pale of the Church’s teaching, differed little 
from those which Luther afterwards used as the basis 
of his Protestant system. Richard Fitzralph also, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, deeply impressed 
Wiclif, both speculatively by his learned refutation of 
the errors of the Armenians, and practically by his 
endeavours to check the Franciscans in the exercise 
of their privileges, and secure against them the posi- 
tion of the parish priest as well as the discipline of the 
university. Wiclif, we know, was an eager student, 
well versed in logic and metaphysics, deeply learned 
in theology, and delighting in the mathematical and 
natural sciences, from which he never wearies of draw- 
ing illustrations both in his books and sermons. 
Wiclif’s personal history at the university has been 
rendered complicated by a doubt about his identity, 
owing to the existence of a person with a similar 
name,—a doubt which has been increased by a desire 
to clear him from any personal motives in his breach 
with the Papacy and the established ecclesiastical 
system. It is hopeless here to discuss the arguments 
or do more than indicate the general bearings of a 
question which belongs to the antiquary rather than 
the historian In Wiclifs time, only a few privileged 
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1] have to acknowledge the great assistance I have received in 
forming an opinion on this subject from a paper read to the Oxford 


Ashmolean Society by the Rev. Prebendary Wilkinson, and afterwards 


published in the Church Quarterly for October, 1877, 
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scholars could find shelter in the walls of a college; 
whether Wiclif did so or not cannot be said with 


certainty: if he did, his connexion with the North © 


would naturally lead him to Balliol; but Balliol was 
a very poor college at that time, and could not main- 
tain scholars longer than was necessary for them to 
proceed to their Master’s degree. By the disputations 
held to qualify for that degree an aspiring scholar’s 
reputation was made; and whether Wiclif had been 
a member of Balliol Hall or nof, it cannot excite any 
surprise if Merton College, the mother of nearly all 
Oxford’s great names in the fourteenth century, re- 
ceived a man of Wiclif’s distinction and reputation as 
a member of her society; at all events the name of 
John de Wiclif is found in the list of Fellows of Merton 
in the year 1356. At this time also colleges were few, 
and college feeling was not yet powerful enough to 
absorb a wider patriotism or engender local and petty 
jealousies. So, on a vacancy in the Mastership of 
Balliol Hall in 1361, Wiclif was called to preside over 
the fortunes of that still struggling society ; he did not, 
however, long retain his office, for in the same year he 
was presented by Balliol to the living of Fillingham, 
in Lincolnshire. He still, however, resided a good 


deal in Oxford, and continued to teach; and is pais, 


tioned more than once in the books of Queen’s College 
as tenant of a room there. 

But in the year 1365 Wiclif was called to a new 
office in the university. Archbishop Simon Islip 
was desirous of raising the reputation for learning of 
the secular clergy, who had suffered greatly from the 
ravages of the “Black Death,” and whose ranks had 
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been hastily filled up; he had therefore founded a 
new hall at Oxford, in which regular and secular 
clergy were to study together. According to the 
original statutes, the Warden was to be one of the 
monks of Christ Church, Canterbury ; but Archbishop 
Islip was dissatisfied with his first nominee, John 
Woodhall, and using a founder’s privileges altered his 
first statutes and nominated John de Wiclif as Warden 
in his stead. Soon after making this appointment, 
Islip died, and was succeeded by Simon Langham, 
who, being himself a monk, took a different view of 
the question of Canterbury Hall; the expelled Warden 
raised a complaint; the matter was investigated by the 
Archbishop, and a decision given in his favour ; Wiclif 
and his party of seculars had to retire in their turn, 
and Woodhall triumphantly returned. It was now 
Wiclifs turn to appeal, and the case was argued before 
the Papal Court, where it was finally given against 
Wiclif, and the Pope’s decision confirmed by an order 
from the King in 1371. 

So far there is nothing inconsistent in this account 
of Wiclif’s life, and there is no reason for distrusting 
contemporary evidence on the matter ; but it has been 


pointed out that there was another fob Wytcleve, or 


‘Whitecliffe, who was vicar of Mayfield, and apparently 
well known to Archbishop Islip, to whom the Warden- 
ship of Canterbury Hall more fitly applies. Dr. Shirley 
has produced considerable evidence in favour of this 
view, and discredits the value of the testimony of the 
contemporary controversialist, William Woodford, who 
states that Wiclif per religiosos possesstonatos et pre- 
latos expulsus fuerat de aula monachorum Cantuarie. 
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These arguments of Dr. Shirley, which seemed at first 
sight very strong, are on further investigation not so 
convincing, and are, as Dr. Lechler points out, not 
enough to counterbalance Woodford’s testimony, of 
whom Wiclif himself makes honourable mention, and 
to whom he acknowledges his obligations. 

Really the desire to clear Wiclif from any suspicion 
of personal motives in his after-life, and an exaggerated 
conception of the importance of the Canterbury Hall 
episode, are perhaps at the bottom of the wish to make 
two John Wiclifs, and so exempt the Reformer from 
any grudge against either monks or Pope. There is, 
however, no reason for viewing the question of the 
Wardenship of Canterbury Hall as one of great im- 
portance, or as likely to arouse bitter personal feelings ; 
it was merely a part of the standing quarrel between 
the regular and secular clergy: Archbishop Islip tried 
to moderate between the two; Archbishop Langham, 
being a monk, could not desert his order, and almost 
as a matter of course gave his decision in its favour, 
Wiclif appealed to the Pope, who confirmed Lang- 
ham’s decision, as did also the King, who did not, 
however, neglect to take a good fine from the monks 


as the price of his compliance. Meanwhile Wiclif was _ 
living peaceably in his rooms at Queen’s College ; no — 


extraordinary fate had befallen him ; no slur had been 
cast either upon his character or his orthodoxy; it 


was merely an incident in the fight of parties, and the © 


monks had won the day. It was not a question of 
much importance ; the position of Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall must have been a very slight honour to a 
man of Wiclif’s reputation ; nor is it wonderful that 
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he was appointed a royal chaplain, probably by the 
same Archbishop Langham who dispossessed him of an 
office which he considered only fit for a monk. The 
King also would have no hesitation in confirming, 
especially when his exchequer benefited in the pro- 
cess, the Pope’s decision on a purely technical point, 
although it concerned a person of considerable reputa- 
tion in his own court. The question was a legal 
question, and was considered without any personal 
feeling; Wiclif alludes to it once in passing, and calls 
it a familiarius exemplum of what he regarded as an 
abuse; with the exception of Woodford’s slight men- 
tion, it is never brought forward against him, simply 
- because it contained no ground for personal attack. 

Wiclif continued to teach at Oxford and discharge 
the duties of royal chaplain, when, in the year 1366, 
he was called upon by the King to answer the 
untimely demand made by Pope Urban V. for the 
homage of England. His answer is especially in- 
teresting, as he gives the arguments which he had 
heard used in Parliament, recapitulating the speeches 
of seven Lords, and thus supplying us with probably 
the earliest record of a Parliamentary debate. It was 
the commencement of the most vigorous crisis of the 
reaction against the Papacy which had begun in the 
reign of Henry III., and which was gathering strength 
in England during the whole of the fourteenth century, 

Already had the shadows of misfortune begun to 
close over the last years of Edward III.: France was 
almost lost: the Black Prince was stricken by a mortal 
illness: a stream of turbulent spirits, trained in the 
wars, was setting homewards and adding to the dis- 
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quiet of men’s minds. A bitter anticlerical feeling 
prompted Parliament in 1371 to petition the King 
that secular men only might be employed in his court 
and household: William of Wykeham resigned the 
seals, and a lay Ministry, in which the chief mover 
was the Duke of Lancaster, came into power. Hence 
sprung the alliance between the Duke and Wiclif, an 
alliance prompted by political interest on one side, by 1 
national and patriotic feeling on the other. But Wiclif . 
was soon disappointed by the timidity of the new | 
Government: the Papal collector appeared as usual in 
England, and the Government was.content to administer 
to him an oath that he would do nothing contrary to 
the laws or liberties of the kingdom. Ina remarkable 
pamphlet, printed by Dr. Lechler in his Appendix, ; 
Wiclif indignantly asks, Can it be otherwise than per- : 


nicious to the laws and liberties of the realm that a 
foreign potentate should plunder it at will? a 
It was Wiclif’s first disappointment, but he was soon ; 
to meet with still harder ones. Parliament clamoured . 
for redress of the wrongs which patrons of benefices 
were continually suffering at the hands of the Pope and 
his provisors, and it was agreed that the matter should 
be discussed at Bruges with Papal commissioners, at 
the same time as the congress was being held to 
arrange peace with France (1374). Gilbert, Bishop . 
of Bangor, was head of the commission, and Wiclif, | 
we may suppose, its leading member. Theconference | 
ended, and all waited for its results. The peace with 
France was another instance of the failures of English 
diplomacy ; and when, in September, 1375, six lengthy 
bulls arrived from the Pope, full of arrangements for 
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past informalities, but with no promise of amendment 
for the future, popular indignation began to wax high. 
The promotion of the Bishop of Bangor to the See of 
Hereford seemed a recompense for his traitorous 
betrayal of England’s interests: peace had been made 
with France to further the intrigues of the Duke of 
Lancaster: had he truckled to the Pope as well to 
suit his own ends? The first “lay Ministry” had 
belied all its promises of ecclesiastical reform: a re- 
action set in, and the “Good Parliament” (1376) left 
a deep impress of its zeal on English history: the 
long list of grievances against the Pope which it drew 
up bears the strongest marks of Wiclif’s influence. 
Wiclif was still merely a parish priest: in 1368 he 
exchanged the living of Fillingham for that of Ludger- 
shall, in Buckinghamshire ; and in 1374 was presented 
by the King to the living of Lutterworth, which he held 
till his death. Yet he was an important person in 
England, and his adherence to the Duke of Lancaster 
involved him in the struggles of political parties. The 
Good Parliament was not to repeat its triumphs, for 
the death of the Black Prince again threw power into 
the hands of Lancaster, and enabled him again to 
assert his influence over the now imbecile King. He 
was determined to rid himself of his chief political 
foes, and accusations were brought against William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the chief of his 
opponents ; in consequence of which Wykeham’s tem- 
poralitiés were forfeited, and he was banished the court. 
But the clergy, under the leadership of Courtenay, the 
popular and aristocratic Bishop of London (he was of 
the noble family of the Earls of Devon), made Wyke- 
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ham’s cause their own, and refused to proceed with the 
business of Convocation till Wykeham had received a 
summons to attend (February, 1377). This was Cour- 
tenay’s first triumph, and he was determined to follow 
it up: he compelled the reluctant Archbishop Sudbury 
to summon Lancaster’s clerical champion, Wiclif, to 
answer to his Ordinary for his opinions. The story of 
his success need not be repeated: Lancaster’s insolent 
bearing and unbridled tongue roused the feelings of 
the Londoners in defence of their Bishop ; Lancaster 
had to flee, and the inquiry ended in confusion almost 
before it had begun. The Duke, blind with rage, 
hastened to Parliament, and proposed to deprive the 
City of its municipal rights and privileges ; the Lon- 
doners rose and sacked the Duke’s palace of the Savoy ; 
nor would they desist till Bishop Courtenay interposed 
to save what still remained. Courtenay had gained his 
object: Lancaster was overcome, and had to permit 
Wykeham’s return. No further measures were taken 
against Wiclif; we do not even know what were the 
charges preferred against him: this trial was no effort 
of the English hierarchy to repress heresy, but rather 
a political movement on the part of the clerical-minis- 
terial party to discredit the chief of the opposition. 
Dr. Lechler throughout his work attributes an amount 
of ecclesiastical intolerance to the English bishops, 
which they do not at this time seem to have possessed. 
Sudbury and Courtenay were both of them politicians 
rather than ecclesiastics,and behaved accordingly. Dr. 
Lechler assumes that Wiclif was summoned before Con- 
vocation, but Foxe’s language, though vague, seems to 


make it more probable that he was summoned before — 
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the Archbishop as his Ordinary. Similarly, Dr. Lechler, 
forcing Foxe’s expressions, asserts that the English 
bishops lost no time in applying to the Pope, whose 
bulls against Wiclif are dated 22nd May, 1377. Dr. 
Lechler is too exclusively employed in writing the life 
of a Reformer, who as such, he assumes, must necessarily 
have been persecuted, and does not sufficiently consider 
the national attitude towards the Papacy, or the char- 
acter of the English bishops. Pope Gregory XI. had 
reasons enough for wishing to interfere in English 
affairs, without requiring the instigation of English 
prelates: in his bull addressed to Archbishop Sudbury 
and Bishop Courtenay he reproves them as “ slothfully 
negligent, insomuch that latent motions and open at- 
tempts of the enemy are perceived at Rome before 
they are opposed in England”: he orders them to 
inquire at once into Wiclif’s opinions, and send him 


_the result; and, as if foreseeing opposition and de- 


sirous of providing against it, he issues a bull to the 


_ King, praying him to grant the Papal commissioners 


his favour and protection in the discharge of their duty. 
At the same time also, to strike terror into the minds 
of Wiclifs followers in their stronghold, a bull was sent 
to the University of Oxford, reproving its members for 
suffering “tares to spring up among the pure wheat of 
the glorious field of the university,” and bidding them 
give up Wiclif to the Papal commissioners. 

Although the commission is dated 22nd May, no 
action”was taken by the commissioners till 18th 


December: they were not in a hurry to proceed on 


such an unpopular business. Walsingham, the monkish 
historian, complains bitterly of their dilatoriness and 


half-heartedness. Edward III. died on 21st June, and 


the first Parliament of Richard II. showed itself strongly 
opposed to Rome,—nay, even submitted for Wiclif’s 
opinion the question of the constitutional legality of 
prohibiting the export of English money to the Pope. 
Wiclif gives his judgment in favour of the legality of 
such a prohibition : he bases his opinion on the natural 
law of self-preservation, and the gospel precept that 
almsgiving (for he regarded Church property as alms) 
ceases to be a duty for those who are themselves in 
want. 

It is not, under these circumstances, surprising to 
find that the Archbishop wished to act cautiously, and 
to discharge the duty which the Papal injunctions had 
laid upon him, with all possible circumspection. The 
Council of the University of Oxford doubted whether 
they should receive the Papal bull or not; the Arch- 
bishop’s summons to Wiclif was couched in very cour- 
teous terms, and made no mention of the imprisonment 
which the Pope had enjoined, if necessary. Wiclif 
appeared before the commissioners early in 1378, 
but their sittings soon came to an end; the Princess 
Dowager of Wales sent them a message to desist, and 
the clamours of the Londoners left them no option: 
they seem to have been only too glad to rid themselves 
of a somewhat ignominious office, and the monkish 
writers are loud in denouncing their cowardice. The 
matter went no farther for the present, for on 27th 
March Gregory XI. died; and the schism in the 
Papacy that ensued supplied it with other occupation 
than that of investigating heresy in England. 

The Pope had submitted to his commissioners 
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nineteen points on which he had been informed that 
Wiclif was heretical, and on which he wished him to 
be further examined: they are questions concerning 
(1) the denial of the right of private property and of 
right of inheritance ; (2) the assertion of the right, 
and in some cases the duty, of secularising Church prop- 
erty ; (3) the assertion that the Church discipline of 
absolution or excommunication is necessarily limited 
by its conformity to the law of Christ. These con- 
clusions are obscurely expressed in the Pope’s bull, 
and are technically defended by Wiclif; they are 
only useful as indicating the source from which his 
opinions grew, and the side from which he approached 
the question of reform. Wiclif was emphatically an 
Englishman, and developed his opinions round the 
national grievances: as one called in to counsel the 
Parliament smarting under Papal exactions and awak- 
ened fully to their ignominy, he had passed on to 
find in Scripture and in natural right, a firm basis for 
national remonstrance and resistance. 

The outbreak of the Papal schism was watched by 
Wiclif with the deepest interest: at first he expected 
great things from Urban VI., whose character stood 
high before his election to the Papacy; he was, how- 
ever, soon disappointed by the cruel and perfidious 
character of Urban’s acts: he ceased to be an adherent 
of Urban, and became neutral. Gradually, as the 
miserable schism went on, and the high office of suc- 
cessor to St. Peter was made an object of every possible 
intrigue and trickery, the heart of Wiclif waxed hot 
within him, and his indignation found quick expression: 
each of these pretenders was equally antichrist ; the 
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institution of the Papacy itself was mischievous and 
destructive. Ifany good were to be done for the poor 
sheep wandering without a shepherd, every serious man 
must give himself to the work and do what he could, 
whether helped or hindered by those in power. The 
years between 1378 and 1382 seem to have been years 


of untiring labour on Wiclif’s part,—years consumed 


in efforts at reform. He organised and sent out 
preachers throughout the land; he translated parts of 
the Scriptures into English; he preached and wrote 
continually, and his utterances were carried far and 
wide through England. 

First, Lutterworth became a centre for itinerant 
preachers, who went forth, as the disciples of St. 
Francis had done before, to labour amongst the poor 
and the neglected ; perhaps these preachers consisted 
first of those who had gathered round Wiclif as their 
master in Oxford, and had been impressed by his 
zeal. The reform of preaching was one of Wiclif’s 
great objects, and many of his sermons and addresses 
are directed to that object. Too often, he complains, 
not God’s word, but other matters, are the subjects 
of preaching; barren speculations, legends, tales and 
fables, take the place of Scripture teaching; even when 
God’s word is preached, it is not preached rightly,—not 
in simplicity and purity, but with self-assertion on the 
preacher’s part, with elaborate ornament and turgid 


rhetoric. But the “trewe preestis” (fideles or simplices 


sacerdotes) who go forth under Wiclif’s influence go 
forth to preach God’s word, and that only,—to preach 
it “where, when, and to whom they could”. So vigor- 


ous were they, that in 1382 Archbishop Courtenay 
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writes that “heretical doctrines are spread on every 
side, not only in churches, but in public places and 
other profane spots”. Wiclif had set on foot a great 
spiritual revival in the Church; and (as Dr Shirley 
has remarked) if his mental acuteness had not led him 
to examine the intellectual basis of his belief, and so 
involved him in a criticism of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, he might have come down to us canonised 
as St. John de Wiclif, founder of a new order of 
preaching friars. 

Even, however, within the limits of this institution, 
Wiclif seems to have advanced to a point where colli- 
sion with the hierarchy was inevitable. These “pore 
preestis ” were at first all duly ordained, but soon we find 
the Lollard preachers are laymen, and this change 
seems to have been made with Wiclif’s knowledge and 
approbation: in his later writings the preachers are 
no longer called s¢mplices sacerdotes, but vird apostolic? 
or evangelice. 

It was for these preachers that Wiclif wrote many 
of his smaller English tractates, and perhaps some of 
his sermons were intended as models for them; but 
his great work was the translation of the Bible into 
English, undertaken by him and his associates—a work 
which marked an epoch not only in the ecclesiastical, 
but also in the literary history of England. 

Under these circumstances we cannot wonder that 
a man of Wiclifs keen, penetrating intellect rapidly 
developed his opinions when once he had the goal 
clearly before him: moreover, what he clearly saw he 
lost no time in clearly expressing ; thought and utter- 
ance were to him almost identical: he strove onward 
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towards the highest truth he perceived, and was not 
hindered by the traditions or prejudices of his earlier 
years from accepting honestly the conclusions of his 
thought: “many things that once I thought strange, 
now seem to me to be catholic: when I by God’s 
power became a man, I put away by God’s grace 
childish things”. Wiclif has, indeed, a proper claim 
to the title of “Doctor Evangelicus,” for no one could 
take his stand more resolutely upon the plain basis of 
Scripture. The constitutional struggles of England’s 
past history had already stamped deeply a feeling of 
legality and order on the English mind, and coloured 
its view of all things else. “What claim can we have 
‘to Christian privileges,” exclaims Wiclif, “if we abandon 
our Great Charter, written and given to us by God, on 
which alone can we found our claims to His kingdom ?” 
Every action of the individual's life is only so far legiti- 
mate as it is in accordance with the law of the gospel, 
—nay, “the whole body of human law ought to depend 
on the law of the gospel as on a rule essentially divine”. 
We seem to hear the principles of Savonarola, and to 
see foreshadowed the workings of Puritan theocracy. 
But how was Scripture to be interpreted? At first 
Wiclif admitted two sources—reason and the “ exposi- 
tion of holy doctors approved of by the Church”. But 
he soon advanced beyond a position which would have 
re-established authority and have robbed him of all 
that he had won. In his later writings he insists that 
the Holy Ghost alone can expound to the individual 
Christian the Scriptures, even as Christ taught His 
apostles; he only can hope to understand aright who 
leads a holy life and seeks the truth in humility of mind. 
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Moreover, he lays down some modern canons of inter- 
pretation : “Scripture contains but one Word of God ” ; 
“One part of Scripture is best expounded by another”. 
In one passage he calls attention to the necessity of 
noticing carefully St. Paul’s use of prepositions and 
adverbs. He insists with the utmost emphasis on the 
right of all Christian men to the Scriptures. “If the 
worde of Christ is the lyfe of the worlde, howe maye 
any antechriste for dreade of God take it awaye frome 
us that be christen men, and thus to suffer the people 
to dye for hunger?” 

Noticeable also is Wiclifs strong desire to set forth 
Christ, under the forms of political phraseology, as the 
supreme Head of the human race: he calls Him “Con- 
questor optimus,” “Czsar noster,”’ “Czsar semper 
augustus”; “God made him Priour of al his religion, 
and he was Abbot of the best ordre that may be”. He 
is our Bishop; Heis our Pope. Hence Wiclif objects 
to the limitation of the term “Church” to the clergy ; 
the Church consists of the whole number of the elect ; 
it is “ moder to eche man that shal be saved, and con- 
teyneth no membre but ownly men that shalen be 
saved”; yet of this salvation can no man be sure 
either in his own case or that of another. Thus Wiclif 
is opposed to all hierarchical pretensions, and objects 
to the elevation of an office into the basis of a class dis- 
tinction : there is no difference of class between layman 
and clerk ; every Christian ought to be a theologian ; a 
good layman is higher than a negligent priest ; if priests 
do not do their duty, the laity should deprive them of 


_ their possessions as being enemies of God’s Church. 


In the early part of his life Wiclif was on friendly 
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terms with the Friars: he recognises them as estab- 
lished by the Holy Ghost for the edification of the ! 
Church. They on their part seem to have stood by 
him ; and many of his biographers, who failed to follow 
his gradual development, have been puzzled by the 
presence of four Friars as his advisers when he ap- 
peared before the Archbishop. His spiritual earnest- 
ness led him early to rebuke the indolence of the 
wealthy monastic orders (veligzost possesstonatt) ; but 
it was not till the year 1380, when first he attacked 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, that he became 
embroiled with the Friars. On this question, as on all 
others, he is led by a rational study of the Scriptures 
to controvert the prevalent materialism. In a sermon : 
on the text, “I am come not to do My own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me,” he observes that the 
two wills are not alternatives, but co-existed in Christ. 
This principle of interpretation he applies to the words 
of consecration: the bread remains bread, but is also, ] 
principaliter, the body of Christ; he who holds the : 
materialist view “destroys grammar, logic and natural 
science, and, what is more lamentable, does away with 

the meaning of the gospel”. As Christ’s godhead and 
manhood co-exist in one person, so does Christ’s body 
co-exist with the bread. Consequently the adoration. 

of the Host is mere idolatry. Wiclif, as Dr. Lechler 
remarks, overthrew Transubstantiation ; and it is per- 

haps his greatest contribution to the theology of the 
Reformation. The Hussites took up the question 
where he left it, and attacked the denial of the cup to 

the laity ; it remained for Luther to overthrow the 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass. 
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It was this question of Transubstantiation that 
brought Wiclif into his last collision with the hie- 
rarchy. He published in Oxford twelve theses on 
the subject which he was prepared to maintain. The 
Chancellor, William of Berton, took counsel with 
twelve Doctors of Divinity, and forbade unorthodox 
teaching on pain of expulsion from the university : 
there was great excitement in Oxford, and Wiclif 
appealed, not to his Ordinary, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
but to the King: the question was a national question, 
to be settled by King and Parliament alone. 

But before Wiclifs appeal could proceed before the 
King, the rising of the villeins under Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw had terrified the barons and the middle 
class, which was rapidly rising in wealth and import- 
ance: a reaction had set in against Wiclif, against 
innovation generally : he was looked upon as a danger- 
ous person, and instead of being powerful enough to 
make an attack, had to stand upon his defence. There 
can be no doubt that Wiclif himself was entirely with- 
out any share in the disturbances of the eventful year 
1381. The cessation of the French wars had brought 
back to England a number of villeins who had served 
in their campaigns, and who found it hard to submit 
to their former serfage : land had been changing hands, 
the commercial classes had become large proprietors, 
the sentimental side of the relations between lord and 
vassal had now fallen away: at the very time that the 
iniquity of villeinage was most clearly seen, its oppres- 
sive character was making itself more harshly felt. 
The demands of the villeins show how entirely their 
rising was the result of their social misery, though they 

13 
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seem to have had amongst their leaders some who 
contemplated schemes of political or social revolution. 
True, they put the Archbishop mercilessly to death, 
but it was as Chancellor, not as Archbishop, that he 
suffered. True, they plundered monasteries, but it was 
for the same reason that they sacked lawyers’ offices 
and destroyed all parchments,—they wished to abolish — 
all those title-deeds by which they were transferred 
like cattle from one owner to another. The clergy 
were wealthy, and had no sympathy with the people ;_ 
- the mendicants were poor, and so had a fellow-feeling 
> with them ; the poor were all welcome, their hatred 
_ *was only b anist the rich. The attempt to implicate 
Wiclif in their rising has no foundation whatever in 
the facts of the case. But still we can see how Wiclif 
was looked upon by the affrighted burghers, when they 
began to recover from their shock, as a man whose 
principles were dangerous, one with whom it was not 
well to agree too far. Certainly socialistic and com- 
munistic principles had been spread among the rebels, 
and Wiclif had been accused by the Pope of denying 
_ the rights of ownership and hereditary succession. No 


* doubt Wiclif in his teaching had been led on by the 
es necessity of combating the Pope’s claims to suzerainty 
over England to consider the whole question of lord- 


9 ship and ownership (domznium). The claims of the 
‘Pope and the claims of the hierarchy were to him 
equally untenable; the canon law had adopted the 
term dominium to express the position of the clergy 
towards the laity, and it expressed also the Pope’s 
_ position towards the Church: Wiclif was compelled 
to examine its real meaning. The metaphysical basis 
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of Wiclif’s system was consistently realistic ; the “ uni- 
versal” and the “idea” are used by him as interchange- 
able terms: the idea is the thought of the Divine Mind 
expressed in the created thing ; the Divine Intelligence 
is actually and completely reproduced in the created 
world, and in every part of it (omme ens est realiter 
tpse Deus). God, therefore, is the sole Lord of the 
world ; He became its Lord by the creation: all lord- 
ship of men is a lordship founded on force: only so 
far as it is in accordance with God’s law is it a rightful 
lordship. Wiclif advanced his realism consistently to 
the farthest point, and we cannot doubt that opinions 
such as these produced some impression on the social 
theories of an oppressed yet not degraded people. 
Wiclif’s theories on this point are full of interest. 

We cannot, however, wonder that the man excited 
some suspicion who taught the people, “ Whanne men 
geve not almes to pore nedy men, but to dede ymagis, 
either riche clerkis, thei robbyn pore men of her due 
porcoun, and needful sustinance, assigned to hem of 
God himself; and whenne thei robben pore men, thei 
robben Jhesu Crist, as he seith in xxv. ch. of Math. &c.” 

It is not therefore surprising to find that when the 
tumult had subsided, a violent reaction against all 
new opinions set in. Henry le Spencer, the fighting 
Bishop of Norwich, girt on his armour, and ruthlessly 
massacred the villeins on their way home. The middle 
class, as represented by the Commons, compelled the 
young “King to revoke the charters which he had 
granted to the villeins, who too trustingly believed a 
king’s word. Courtenay, Bishop of London, Wiclif’s 
old antagonist, succeeded to the Archbishopric ren- 
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dered vacant by Sudbury’s murder, and we cannot 
wonder that he wished to put down opinions which 
had brought his predecessor to an ignominious death. 
Some inquiry was necessary, but the one which the 
Archbishop set on foot was conducted with all possible 
moderation: an assembly of bishops, doctors of the- 
ology and doctors pF law was held in London to decide 
on certain opinions }which the Archbishop laid before 
them : of these, ten were pronounced heretical, fourteen 
erroneous. | No mention was made of persons, nor were 
the ipibictined opinions attributed to any particular 
party : a more moderate course would scarcely have 
been possible, consistently with the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

Such facts may at present, it is to be hoped, be 
admitted without hesitation and judged with calm- 
ness. But Dr, Lechler unfortunately has advanced very 
little beyond the unreasoning and uncritical judgments 
of Protestant apologists. In his eyes, Wiclif was right 
and the Bishops were wrong; consequently their as- 
sertion of their own opinions, which happened also to 


be those of the majority of Christendom, was iniquitous 


persecution: the fact that the opinions were first con- 
demned and then the persons is only an additional proof 
of the subtle malice of Wiclif’s foes, who proceeded in 
this insidious way to undermine his prestige. Such 
a view as this robs a character like Wiclif’s of its real 
interest : a reformer with a large party to support him, 
committed to a desperate contest with a resolute body 
of opponents, is not really so grand and noble a sight 
as is the earnest seeker after truth who has advanced 
step by step, saying out the utmost that he saw, with 
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no deliberate system, with no settled plan of antagon- 
ism,—but still with such a hatred for saying “ Peace” 
when there is no peace, that even the most considerate 
demeanour of those in authority, who are themselves 
perplexed and would gladly keep silence so long as 
they could, cannot lead him for a moment to gainsay 
his beliefs or fall back on the old system, though that 
still suffices for so many, and though he knows that he 
has no system to set up against it or offer in its stead. 
Wiclif remained within the Church, though his opinions 
were condemned by the Church to which he still clung : 
and he was left undisturbed in his quiet parish of 
Lutterworth. 

The opinions of Wiclif which were condemned as 


= 


heretical concerned Transubstantiation and the priestly | 


office : those condemned as erroneous dealt chiefly with 
matters of Church discipline. An attempt was made 
to pass a statute empowering the civil officers to assist 
the ecclesiastical in inquiring into the condemned 
opinions in the different counties. The Commons, 
however, refused their consent: as yet their terror had 
not advanced so far as to make them lay aside their 
natural and healthy prejudice against investigations 
into men’s opinions. Oxford, however, stood out 
against the ecclesiastical decree: the orthodox and 
heterodox parties were very evenly balanced ; Wiclifite 
opinions were publicly preached, and ecclesiastical feel- 
ing ran high among the excitable students, The royal 
power, fiowever, was invoked, and the Archbishop as 
Metropolitan held his court of inquiry: three of the 
chief leaders of Wiclif’s party in Oxford, Hereford, 
Repington and Aston, were examined, condemned and 
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excommunicated. Their opinions, however, were not 
strong enough to stand this test: two of them recanted ; 
of Hereford we have only uncertain accounts. Ap- 
parently, Wiclif himself was also summoned, though 
‘ this is uncertain: if so, the Archbishop must have 


ions. rhaps he was already showing signs of 
Tass nabtven up teaching in the university, 


: emigness came under the scope of the 
s intention, which was to maintain the 
ort ; opinions amongst the lecturers there. 

_— ee last two years of Wiclif’s life were spent 

in Boke Lutterworth, and his utterances are not 
man whose moral force had been checked - 

by persecution. The iniquitous plundering expedi- 

tion to Flanders made by Henry le Spencer, the Bishop 

of Norwich, in 1383, under the name of a Crusade 

against the Clementists, on behalf of the rival Pope 

Urban VL., raised Wiclif’s disgust: he wrote a tract 

in which he expressed his contempt for the two men, 

calling themselves vicars of Christ, who are snarling 

like two dogs for a bone; it is time for the princes of 

Europe to arouse themselves, and take away from 

* both this bone of contention, the temporal power: 

nay, Wiclif even addresses a letter to the Archbishop, 

ee remonstrating against his sanction being given to a 

crusade of one Pope against another. Urban VI. is 

said to have summoned Wiclif to answer for his 

opinions before him; but Wiclif’s health prevented 

him from appearing. He published, however, a letter 

to “alle trewe men,” explaining his reasons for not going, 

—a letter couched in terms of biting irony and uncon- 
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cealed contempt for the Papal authority. “I take as 
holesome counseile,” he exclaims, “that the Pope leeve 
his worldly lordschip to worldly lords, as Christ gaf 
him, and move speedily all his clerks to do so: for 
thus did Christ, and taught thus his disciples, till the 
fende had blynded this world.” 

Wiclif died at Lutterworth on 31st December, 1384, 
in consequence of a paralytic seizure which had come 
upon him three days before, as he was gatengting mass 
in his own parish church. 

Wiclif was, in an emphatic sense, the first! of the. 
Reformers,—the first man who examined not merely 
some one part of the existing system, but who ventured 
to expose its very foundations,—one who was not con- 
tent merely with speculative utterances, but who set 
himself, and drew others with him, to lead a life in 
accordance with the gospel. He was no mere popular 
teacher, appealing to the emotions of his hearers, and 
setting up a simple moral standard which touched the 
hearts of men made callous by immoral, because un- 
meaning, dogma and ceremonial: deeply learned him- 


= 


self in all the wisdom of the schoolmen, and throwing +s 


his teaching very frequently into a formal and scholastic 
mould, he argues out his opinions with clearness and 
force, and uses an almost modern power of criticism 
in his attacks on current doctrines. He is in all things 
eminently rational and critical ; never appeals for his 
basis to purely emotional or even purely moral con- 
siderations; yet his formal method is profoundly 
penetrated by an earnestness, a sincerity, a fervent 
desire for truth, which leave no place for coldness. 
It was this fervour of earnestness, joined with clearness 
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and precision of thought, that made him so great a 
master of the English tongue, and enabled him to 
stamp his mark so definitely upon it. 
In truth, standing as he does so near the source of 
English literature, Wiclif is no unapt symbol of some 
- of the most characteristic qualities of English thought : 
‘~/ a moral €arnestness ; an abhorrence of semblances ; 
4 © in entire self- forgetfulness in the pursuit of truth ; 
rity oe refused to be hardened by conceit into 
etistedgl ness that would not be led farther 
was heed fal for immediate purposes; honesty : 
* , that did t not shrink from negation if negation was all j 
* that was possible ; a thorough desire to bring all 
opi s to the test of practice and judge them by 
their results ; a feeling of the moral duty of spreading 
knowledge, of popularising the results of study, and 
making them known toall. Noris Wiclif less remark- 
able in his historical position and the development of 
his views : here, too, he is a type of later English move- 
ments. Commencing from the national dislike tothe 
_ Pope, as being England’s national foe, he was a consti- 
tutional patriot before he passed into the region of 
a’ ecclesiastical reform. His views developed in the 
midst of great national commotions and excitement, 
= but, though stimulated by passing politics, received 
cA from them no tinge of insincerity or distortion from 
complete integrity. The true spirit of the gospel sent 
him to the poor and needy, and he never let go their 
cause. 
Even in the faint outlines in which we see him across 
the gulf of five centuries, he attracts us to him as one 
who yet has a living message for us ; evenin the faint 
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outlines—for he still wanders, in spite of Dr. Lechler’s 

efforts, a spectral form in the region of antiquarianism 

and archeology. Not till we know more of scholastic ~ 

theology—not till the details of contemporary history 

have been more carefully worked out—and not till 

Wiclif’s works have been still more thoroughly explored Py 

| and edited—can we hope that he will stand out to us . 

4 a breathing figure with a message ‘to us that-we can © z 
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THE ITALIAN BISHOPS OF WORCESTER. 


o- 
3 is a familiar fact that the See of Worcester for forty 
ay ) “Years before the Reformation was occupied by a series 
= of Italian bishops, and this fact is often quoted as an 
instance of Papal aggression on the rights and revenues 
of the English Church. Doubtless it is an illustration 
» ., of the unsatisfactory working of the machinery of the 
/~ (Church in a time when the Papal supremacy had ceased 
to be beneficial ; but, as a matter of history, the ap- 
poi nt of these Italians was due to the English 
King, and not to the suggestion, still less to the author- 
ity, of the Pope. In the fifteenth century the Papacy 
had little power of interfering in English affairs contrary 
to the royal will. The Italian Bishops of Worcester 
were really servants of the King and not of the Pope. 
They illustrate one side of the secularisation of the 
Church, the appropriation of its revenues to the service 
4 of the State, by conferring spiritual offices on temporal — 
officials. No invariable line of distinction can be drawn 
between things temporal and spiritual ; and in all ages 
of the Church great churchmen have exercised an in- 
» fluence upon national affairs. In early times they 
were bishops first and statesmen afterwards. Then 
came a time when they were statesmen first, and were 
chosen to be bishops on account of their tried capacity. 


te 


7A paper read to the Worcester Architectural and Archeological 
Society, on the 16th of August, 1889. 
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But in the fifteenth century we reach a point in which 
bishoprics were frankly regarded as affording salaries 
for such officials as the rapid development of the State 
required for its increasing needs. The case of Worces- 
ter is only exceptionally flagrant, because its revenues 
were deliberately set apart for the payment of a dip- 
lomatic agent at the Roman Court. The agent was 


chosen for his fitness for the task. He was naturally’ - P 


an Italian, for an Italian was more useful than an E 
lishman. He was avowedly resident out of England, — 
and permanently discharged his episcopal functions by 


proxy. This system was set on foot by an agreement _ 


between the King and the Pope—an agreement which. 
no doubt seemed natural and obvious to both of them. 
It illustrates the decay of the spiritual life of the Church, 
and it illustrates also the great development of diplo- 
macy, which was a marked feature of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is interesting to inquire why Worcester should 
have been specially selected for this distinction of 
maintaining a non-resident bishop, It may be noticed 
that it did not stand alone in this honour. In 1502 
its neighbour, Hereford, received as its bishop an 
Italian of enigmatical career, Adrian di Castello, who 
was translated in 1504 to Bath and Wells; similarly, 
in 1524, Lorenzo Campeggio was made Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Thus it would seem that the western part of 
the Midlands was thought to be best able to dispense 
with bishops, and Worcester best of all. The reasons, 
we may be sure, were political rather than spiritual, 

- and probably arose from the improved condition of 
the Welsh Marches. In earlier times the Bishops of 
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Hereford and Worcester had much work to do in 
guarding the Marches, and often played an important 
_ part in English politics, but their importance gradually 
dwindled as the organisation of the state grew more 
complete. In 1478 the establishment of the Court of 
the President and Council of Wales at Ludlow marked 
‘ that the days of episcopal government were past. | 
= . Henry VII. intended that his son, Arthur, should : 
-* exercise the functions of Prince of Wales, and for a : 
few months before his death in April, 1502, the boy 
kept his Court at Ludlow. In the face of these 
_ changes it was well to abolish the old traditions of the 
-” Sees of Hereford and Worcester, and this could easily 
be done by leaving them for a time in the hands of 
oe The revenues of Worcester were large 
enough to form an ample provision for an ambassador, 
and the diocese was so well filled with wealthy monas- 
teries that the external dignity of the Church would 
be well provided for without a bishop. Such, perhaps, 
were the motives of policy which marked out the See 
of Worcester as a suitable prey. 
Moreover, the degradation of the bishopric was a 
»* gradual process. The first step was to appropriate 
’ part of the revenues of the see to provide a salary 
for the new officials, whom increased intercourse with 
the Roman Court rendered necessary. Henry VII. en- 
- couraged foreigners, who were men of letters, to settle 
in England, that they might introduce a higher stand- 
ard of polite literature, and might become channels of 
communication with other countries. Among these 
foreigners was an Italian, Peter Carmelianus, who 
became the King’s Latin Secretary. In 1486 Henry 
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VII. granted him “the pension which he that shall 
next be promoted unto the bishopric of Worcester is 
bound to yield to a clerk of ours at our nomination ”2 
When this system had been established it was easy 
to take the next step of raising the pensioner to the 
possession of the full revenues of the see. In the first 
instance, however, the man so chosen was one who 


might conceivably be fit to discharge the duties of his” * “. 


office. It cannot be said that the first Italian bishop 
was an entire stranger to England, or was likely to 
be permanently non-resident. On the contrary, he 
was a man who had spent most of his active life in 
the country, and was well versed in English affairs. 
He was, further, a scholar and a man of letters, whose 
pen had been used in attempting to bring into Eng- 
land the graces of style which Italy was cultivating 
with eager delight. He may well have been chosen 
as a representative of the new life of the Renaissance, 
which in the troubled times of the War of the Roses 
had found little place in England. 

Of the early life of Giovanni dei Gigli I have not 
been able to discover much. He was a native of Lucca, 
was born in 1434, studied in some university, took the 
degrees of Doctor of Canon and Civil Law, but found 
time also for the study of classical literature. It is 
quite possible that he may have seen in Italy, in 1459, 
a distinguished Englishman who greatly impressed the 
Italians by his scholarly attainments—John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester. In English history Tiptoft is only 
known as a ruthless soldier, whose execution in 1470 


38.1 Campbell, Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VIL, i. 
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~ lectures asa simple student.1 However, Gigli can have 
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was hailed with universal joy ; but in Italy he was one 
of the very few Englishmen who had a reputation for 
culture. He went as ambassador to the Popes Calixtus 
III. and Pius II., and his speech to Pius II. drew tears 
of joy from the Pope’s eyes. He spent some time in 
Venice, studied at Padua, bought books in Florence, 
rambled unaccompanied through the city, and attended 


had, in his early days, no expectation that the name 
of Worcester would become more familiar to him. | 
He found employment at the Roman Court in the 
department of finance, and in course of time was sent 
to England as Papal collector. Perhaps he cameearly 
in 1472, when English affairs were quieter after the 
death of Henry VI. At all events he had been in 
England long enough to make himself acceptable in 
1478, for in that year he was collated to a canonry at 
Wells, and on 1toth March, 1479, was made rector of 

St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, London. In 1480 he 
preached at the opening of a synod at London, and 

in eloquent language laid before the assembled clergy 

the needs of the Pope. Sixtus IV., he informed them, 

had converted all his plate and jewels into money, for 
the defence of Rhodes against the Turk. He asked 
them, in a voice tremulous with sobs, if they would not — 
come to the aid of the Holy See in its struggle against 

the enemies of Christendom.? His oratory, however, 
was thrown away, for his audience had listened to 
similar pleadings before, and the days of crusading 


1 Vespasiano di Bisticci, Vite di Uomini Illustri, 403. 
2 Wilkins, Concilia, iii., 613, where the name is printed “ Joannes de 
Sighs”. 
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zeal were past and gone. But though he did not help 
the Pope, he seems to have increased his own reputa- 
tion, and in 1482 was made Archdeacon of London 
and Prebendary of Hoxton in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Gigli no longer regarded himself as a foreigner, but 
made England his home, and sought a career as a man 
of letters. Learning and letters had not flourished 
during the Wars of the Roses, and there was great 
need ofa literary revival, which Gigli was quite willing 
to further. He began in the region of theology, and 
at the request of the Bishop of Lincoln wrote a little 
treatise about “The Observance of Lent,” which he 
sent to Peter Carmelianus, who passed on the manu- 
script to Richard Fox,afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 
one of the King’s Privy Council. Gigli was so well 
satisfied with the success of his first venture that he 
aimed at a more ambitious undertaking. He composed 
an Epithalamium, or marriage song, to celebrate the 
hopes of peace which were awakened by the union of 
the two Roses in the wedding of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York on 18th January, 1486. This poem 
he sent to Fox with a letter written in the approved 
style of the Italian humanists. He praises Fox for 
his love of literature, and laments that so few follow 
his example. He quotes the stock instances of devo- 
tion to letters in the heroes of classical antiquity, and 
throws in David, Solomon, and the Fathers of the 
Latin Church to suit the greater seriousness of the 
English,mind. He assures Fox thathe will find nothing 


1Newcourt, Repertorium Ecclesiasticum, i., 61. 
2Gigli’s letter addressed ‘‘ Domino Ricardo, Regio Secretario,” is 


in the British Museum, Harleian MSS., 336. 
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in the poem that is not Christian in tone and true 
in fact, nothing that is unbecoming to the gravity of 
a statesman; if any one should say that a marriage 
song is not a fitting theme for an ecclesiastic, he answers 
that Our Lord dignified the marriage of Cana by His 
presence. “Why,” he adds, “ should not an ecclesi- 
astic, in a time of general rejoicing, utter his congratu- 
lations about an event on which depends the prosperity 
of the people and the lasting peace of a great nation?” 
He leaves it to Fox’s judgment whether or no the poem 
is worthy of the King’s attention. 

The poem itself, consisting of some five hundred 
lines of Latin hexameters, is neither better nor worse 
as poetry, than the mass of such like complimentary 
verses ; but it differs from them remarkably in that 
its main object is not personal, but political. It does 
not so much extol the valour of Henry VII. or praise 
the beauty of Elizabeth, as rejoice over the end of a 
period of civil warfare and celebrate the coming glories 
of a time of peace. In this it corresponded to the 
needs of the English people, and to the policy of the 
Pope, who did his utmost to help Henry VII. in secur- 
ing his hold upon the English crown, Gigli’s aspirations 
for the future of England do him great credit, and show 
that he had a real interest in the welfare of the country 
of his adoption. It is probable that Henry VII. valued 
such an expression of opinion, and was glad to wel- 
come Gigli as a man who would help to revive in 
England a taste for literature.! 


——— 


1 The poem is in the British Museum, Harleian MSS., 366. It was 
first noticed by Pauli, Geschichte von England, v., 529, where a few 
lines are quoted; afterwards by Balzani, Un’ ambasciata inglese a 
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Gigli’s reputation as an accomplished scholar was 
now established, and in 1487 he was sent to Calais as 
“a man excellently skilled in things both human and 
divine” to show the French envoys a sample of the 
oratory which England could command.) For this 
service he was rewarded by the archdeaconry of 
Gloucester in February, 1484, and he thus became 
connected with his future diocese.2 He was employed 
by Pope Innocent VIII. to publish an indulgence in 
1489,° and this seems to have been the last display of 
his activity in England. Soon afterwards he went to 
Rome as the permanent representative of the English 


Roma in Archivio Romano, iv. A still longer extract is given by 
Gairdner, Memorials of Henry VII., pref. lviii. I hope that Count 
Ugo Balzani will shortly edit it entirely, with more information about 
Gigli than I have been able to discover, Meanwhile I give two extracts 
which may serve as a specimen :— 
Discidii nunc finis adest, si munere tanto 
Dignos esse velis votisque intendere justis, 
Eboracensis superest clarissima virgo, 
Virtutis nec stirpis egens, pulcherrima toto 
Corpore cui facies grato suffusa nitore 
Splendet matura nondum formosa juventa. 
Non mirum est igitur cognatas jungere dextras 
Si cupiat quocunque jacent subsidere regna 
Dum tamen ipse velis: sed te non gloria tantum 
Ista juvat quantum tranquille reddere paci 
Et patriam stabili componere federe tandem, 
Et bella et cunctas bellorum avertere causas, 
Armaque civili rorantia sanguine multo 
Tollere perpetuo finemque imponere cladi, 
O pietas immensa viri, populusque beatus 
Talis cui presit divino munere princeps. 
1Bernard André in Gairdner’s Memorials, 56. 
2 Browne Willis, Cathedrals, i., 666. 
3 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i., 538. 
14 
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_ king, to keep watch over England’s interests and 
transact English business at the Papal Court. Another 
of his duties was to welcome English ambassadors 
when they came for special purposes, provide for their _ 
reception with due decorum, instruct them in the | 
necessary formalities of procedure, and arrange for 
their entertainment. In 1592 he was well known in : 
Rome, and is called “orator antiquus regis Anglie” In 
that year he received the Bishop of Durham, and again 
in 1496 Robert Sherborne, Archdeacon of Buckingham,? 
both of whom came as ambassadors from England. 
Probably by this time it became obvious to Henry 
VII. that the diplomatic intercourse between Eng- 
land and Rome was not likely to diminish, and that 
it was desirable for his representative at the Papal 
Court to be a man of some position. The possession 
of a bishopric would confer upon its holder both dignity 
and income. Pope Alexander VI. made no objection to | 
this arrangement, and by bull dated 30th August, 1497, . 
appointed Gigli Bishop of Worcester. He received the 
temporalities on 5th December,’ and was enthroned 
by proxy on 12th April, 1498. He did not long enjoy 
his promotion, but died at Rome on 25th August, 
1498, and was buried in the English College there.* : 
. 


1Burchard’s Diarium, ed. Thuasne, i., 490. Burchard was the 
Papal master of ceremonies. 

2Td., ii., 289. 3Rymer, Federa, xii., 657, 670. 

4His epitaph is given by Thomas, Survey of the Cathedral Church 
of Worcester, 202: ‘ Joanni Giglio, Lucen . Vigornien . Episcopo, 
juris utriusque consul . consummato virtutis viro, serenissimi Henrici 
septimi Anglie Regis apud Pontificem Oratori Sylvester Regia liber- 
alite Dignitatis successor Patrueli B. M. posuit. Obiit anno salutis — 
1498, mense Augusti, etatis Ixiiii.”” 
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Gigli’s death had not given Henry VII. time to 
judge how his experiment would succeed. He had 
found the usefulness of an agent in Rome who was 
thoroughly versed in the ways of the Papal Court, and 
had been fortunate enough to command the services 
of a man who had a thorough knowledge of English 
affairs. There was no one with the same qualifications 
fitted to replace him ; but Gigli had a nephew who had 
probably helped him in his business, and was well 
spoken of as a capable man. This nephew, Silvestro 
dei Gigli, son of Giovanni’s brother Niccolo, was also 
a Lucchese. He was born in 1463, and had followed 
in his uncle’s steps; he studied law with some dis- 
tinction, entered his uncle’s household and knew all 
his affairs.1 No doubt Silvestro pointed out these 
qualifications to the King and the Pope, who agreed 
that he should carry on his uncle’s work. That he 
should receive at the age of thirty-five the reward 
which his uncle only earned at the age of sixty-three 
shows the increased importance of the post of English 
representative at Rome. It was certainly a rare piece of 
good luck to fall to the lot of a young and untried man. 

As Giovanni had died at the Papal Court, the Pope, 
according to ancient usage, claimed the right to ap- 
point his successor, and did so with due solemnity. 
“On 24th December, 1498, the Pope, calling to himself 
the cardinals who were present, by their advice set 
over the See of Worcester—which was deprived of the 
consolation of a shepherd by the death of Giovanni dei 
Gigli of good memory, ambassador of the most serene 


1 Memorie per servire all Istoria del Ducato di Lucca, ix., 140, 
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| Rie of England at the apostolic seat, who demised at — 

the aforesaid seat in the month of August last past— 
the reverend father Silvestro dei Gigli, of Lucca, nephew 
of the deceased bishop aforesaid.”! After thisthe King, 
on 7th March, 1499, confirmed him in the temporalities 
of the see, calling him “archipresbyter Luccensis, cau- 
sarum nostrarum in curia Romana sollicitator,”? and 
he was enthroned by proxy on 16th April. 

Bishop Sylvester lived for some time at Rome, where 
he saw strange doings in the Borgia Court. In No- 
vember, 1499, he was present at the baptism of Rodrigo, 
son of the Pope’s daughter, the famous Lucrezia* He 
saw the unexpected death of Alexander VI., and was 
one of the guardians of the conclave at which his 
successor, Pius III., was elected, in September, 1503. 
Pius only survived his election for a month; so Gigli 
witnessed another election, conducted on purely politi- 
cal grounds, and saw the new Pope, Julius II., complete 
the downfall of Cesare Borgia. From these high 
matters he was called to the duties of his office by 
the arrival of an embassy to tender England’s obedience 
to Julius, in May, 1504.6 At the end of the year the 
Pope sent a token of his gratitude to the English 
King in the shape of a Papal cap and sword, and 
Gigli was chosen to bear them to England. He pre- 
sented them to the King at Richmond with due pomp 
on Christmas Day, 1504.° 

It might have been expected that Bishop Sylvester, 
finding himself in England, would have paid some at- 
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1 Burchard, ii., 501. 2Thomas, Appendix, 130. 
§ Burchard, ii,, 576. 4Td., iii., 266. 


57d., 355: ® Bernard André in Gairdner, Memorials, 86. 
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tention to his diocese, but his Register does not show 
that this was the case. He did not ordain in person, 
and the documents of the see still run in the name of 
his vicar-general. Perhaps he thought it unwise to 
disturb existing arrangements, which went smoothly. 
Perhaps he felt that his position was purely secular, 
and that his wisest course was to emphasise this fact. 
He seems during his stay in England to have remained 
about the court, where probably he was able to make 
himself useful in many ways, especially by organising 
ceremonies after the Italian model. In July, 1508, he 
was sent to receive and escort into London the Am- 
bassador of the Emperor, Andrea de Brugo.! Early 
in 1512 Gigli returned to Rome as chief of the English 
Ambassadors to the Lateran Council, which met to 
settle the affairs of the Church, and separated, after 
doing so to its own satisfaction, just on the verge of 
the great outbreak in Germany which changed for ever 
the fortunes of Western Christendom. Gigli, however, 
did not take much interest in the council, but was 
more in his element in secular politics, where he was 
annoyed to find himself occupying only a subordinate 
position. With the accession of Henry VIII. there had 
come a further increase of English diplomacy; and 
the young King committed the conduct of affairs at 
Rome toa man whom he knew and trusted, Christopher 
Bainbridge, who was sent to Rome in November, 1509, 
and was paid for his services by the revenues of the See 
of York. Bainbridge was made a cardinal in March, 

1511, and occupied a position which Gigli could not 


~ 1André in Gairdner, Memorials, 122. 
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‘Hepe to rival! But the Englishman could not easily 
learn the courtly manners of Italians, and Bainbridge 
was unpopular in Rome through his overbearing con- 
duct.2 Gigli set himself to prove to the King and 
Wolsey that he could serve their interests better than 
Bainbridge, and Bainbridge resented his meddling. 
No love was lost between them, and on 20th May, 
1514, Bainbridge wrote to the King accusing Gigli of | 
plotting with the French Ambassador and betraying 
his master’s secrets. “Your orator’s secretary,” he 
wrote, “showed unto a right credible person that his 
master, with the said Protector of France, did triumph 
and make good cheer together, using these words: 
‘Let these barbarous people of France and England | 
every one kill other, what should we care therefore, so 
we have their money to make merry withal here?’ 
Sundry cardinals, and many other great men also, 
have showed me that they marvel your Grace will | 
use such an infamous person to be your orator, who 1 
is named here universally the falsary orator of 
England.” ® 

The quarrel was cut short by the death of Cardinal 
Bainbridge, 15th July, and it was believed by his two 
English secretaries, William Burbank and Richard . 
Pace, that he had died of poison. Suspicion fell 


* 

1There is an account ot him by Mr. Gairdner in Dictionary of 
National Biography, ii., 433. 

2 Paris de Grassis, Diarium, quoted in History of the Papacy, iv., 
276: “Et dicitur preesertim quod de facili non fiat Anglicus Cardinalis, 
quia nimis se opprobriose habent in illa dignitate, quod visum est mani- 
feste in Cardinali nuper detuncto Anglico”. Written in 1515. 

3 Ellis, Original Letters, second series, i., 226, etc, 
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upon a priest attached to his household, one Rinaldo 
of Modena, who had formerly been a member of the 
household of the Bishop of Worcester. A post-mortem 
examination was held, and the doctor reported that 
the right lobe of the heart was decayed,} which in their 
opinion was a clear sign of poisoning. Rinaldo was 
committed to prison and confessed to the crime; he 
had bought the poison at Spoleto, had administered it 
on Corpus Christi Day (20th June) in a pottage; next 
day the cardinal took to his bed and never rose again.? 
He further stated that he acted at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Worcester, who gave him fifteen ducats, 
saying, “If we do not get rid of this cardinal we shall 
never live in peace”. Rinaldo confessed also to other 
crimes in the hope of saving his life, but was told that 
he could not be pardoned for murder. Next day, 26th 
August, he mortally wounded himself with a small 
knife which he had managed to conceal, and before 
his death withdrew his charge against the Bishop of 
Worcester, but refused to give any account of the 
motive of hiscrime. This withdrawal was not believed 
by Pace and Burbank, nor by popular opinion in Rome? 
Pope Leo X., however, seems to have been satisfied, for 
no steps were taken against Gigli, who said mass on 
3rd September, before a gathering of cardinals and 
ambassadors, in thankfulness for the conclusion of * 


1« Rt inventum est cor ejus vitiatum in dextra parte cordis,” quoted 
in Creighton’s History of Papacy, iv., 207. 

2The confession of Rinaldo is given in Lettres de Louis XII, iv., 
343- 

3 Burbank’s letters to Henry VIII. are in Ellis, Original Letters 
first series, i., 99-108; Pace to Wolsey, id., third series, i., 177. 
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peace between England and France Giglihad his - 
own answer to the charge. Rinaldo, he said, had been 
in his service three months in England, and was dis- 
missed as intractable ; he was always mad almost 
a brute. He had stolen from Bainbridge, and had 
poisoned him to escape discovery ; he had falsely ac- 
cused him of being an accomplice in the hope of saving 
himself.2. Pace, however, was not satisfied with these 
pleas, and the judges were of opinion that Gigli should 
be imprisoned and tortured to make him confess, 
There was a difficulty in proceeding thus against the 
ambassador of the English King, and the Pope and | 
Pace both agreed in referring the matter to Henry 
VIII By this time Pace and Gigli were at daggers 
drawn, and each complained of the other; but Pace, 
though he might be mistaken, had no personal motive, 
and could write: “The Bishop of Worcester’s labours 
and mine be very different in the controversy depend- 
ing betwixt him and me: for,he doth seek nothing 
but favours and procureth the same by effusion of 
money and large promises. I do desire nothing but 
equity and justice.” 

Henry VIII. does not seem to have troubled himself 
about the matter. Gigli had a friend in England in 
the person of Andreas Ammonius, another Italian who 
_ was employed as the King’s secretary, who forwarded 
his pleas to Wolsey.* Wolsey had benefited by the 


1 Brewer’s Calendar of Henry VIII.’s Reign, i., No. 5,387. 

2Td., No. 5,365. 

8 Pace to Henry VIII., 25th September, in Ellis, Original Letters 
first series, i., 108, 

4 Calendar, i., No. 5,449. 
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death of Bainbridge, whom he succeeded in the See of © 
York, and whom he hoped to succeed as cardinal. 
There was a good deal of business to be done at Rome 
in consequence, and Gigli was likely to do it expediti- 


ously when he knew how much depended on Wolsey’s 


favour. Pace diligently guarded the possessions of 
Bainbridge, which Wolsey wanted to convert to his 
own use. So Wolsey backed Gigli; and when the 
English King showed no desire for further inquiry, the 
Pope felt himself absolved from further trouble in a 
scandalous affair. Gigli was acquitted, and Wolsey 
congratulated him on his acquittal ; nay, he promised 
to punish those who had slandered him.! Pace was 
excepted, and Gigli magnanimously undertook to for- 
give him. The cause of Bainbridge’s murder was no 
further investigated, and Gigli’s complicity was not 
proved. But it must in fairness be admitted that it 
was Wolsey who hushed the matter up rather than the 
Pope. It was not till oth January, 1515, that Leo X. 
sent his formal acquittal, founded on the exalted 
character of Gigli and the insufficiency of the evidence 
against him.? In February Gigli wrote that he and 
Pace were fully reconciled, and recommended his late 
enemy for a prebend on the ground of his good 
services. : 

The death of Bainbridge, whether brought about by 
Gigli or not, certainly added to Gigli’s importance in 
Rome, where he became the confidential agent of 
Wolsey, and did his best to further his ambitious 
schemes. If the charge of his complicity in the 


_ murder of Bainbridge rested on no better foundation 


1 Calendar, i., 5,464-65. 2Td., ii., 10. 3Td., 151. 
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an did Bainbridge’s accusation that he was false to 
English interests, it was not worthy of credence; for 
Gigli threw himself into Wolsey’s policy and served 
him faithfully. In July, 1515, the Pope thought that 
his zeal deserved some reward, and recommended him 
for a richer bishopric ;1 but Wolsey did not judge it 
wise that another important see should be saddled 
with a non-resident bishop, and Gigli’s gentle hints 
for further promotion were unheeded. Gigli was made 
to work hard to procure Wolsey’s creation as cardinal 
and afterwards as legate; and in July, 1516, he wrote 
sadly to his friend Ammonius complaining of Wolsey’s : 
ingratitude. “ He is profuse of good wishes,” he writes, 
“but he could have made me Bishop of Lincoln as 
easily as give mea horse.”?. In November he again 
complains to his friend that it is impossible to satisfy 
the outrageous demands which Wolsey makes of the 
Pope, and sadly adds, “ You and Wolsey have caused 
me to tell the Pope a thousand lies”*® In August 
1517, Ammonius died of the plague, and Gigli was 
appointed to succeed him as Papal collector in Eng- 
land, an office which he discharged by deputy as he 
did his bishopric.* By the end of 1518 Gigli aspired 
to the cardinalate,® but his suggestion does not seem 
to have obtained Wolsey’s support. In 1519 arose 
the momentous question of the election to the imperial 
crown, a part for which Henry VIII. was vain enough 
to think himself fitted, and the important duty of 


1 Calendar, ii., 761. 

2Td., ii., 194: ‘* Sempre e stato donator di bon giorni ma havrebbe 
potuto farmi cosi vescovo di Lincolna quanto darmi uno cavallo”, 

3Id., 2,579. 4Id., 3,657. 5Id., 45442. 
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sounding the Pope on the matter was entrusted by © 
Wolsey to Gigli, in one of the most outspoken letters 
which that great diplomatist ever wrote.! He had the 
unpleasant task of conveying to the Pope a letter of 
franker scolding than popes generally received, when 
Henry’s endeavour came to nothing.? 

It is interesting to know that Gigli had to obtain 
leave both from Henry VIII. and Leo X. before he 
could take a few days’ holiday in November for the 
purpose of visiting his relatives in Lucca.? On his 
return he was again overwhelmed with business, and 
in March, 1520, Wolsey was so satisfied with his long 
service that he urged Leo X. to create him cardinal ; * 
but the Pope did not consider that Gigli possessed 
the qualities necessary for so high an office, and made 
up his mind not to promote him unless he had some 
overwhelming reason for conciliating the English 
King.® Gigli waited eagerly for the next creation, 
and bewailed his fate when he was passed over. He 
pestered the cardinals till the Pope almost made up his 
mind to tell him openly, that he was not prepared to in- 
cur the infamy which his creation would entail. In fact 
Gigli was tolerated in Rome, but that was all. Henry 
and Wolsey might forget that he had been accused 

of murder; but Leo had a longer memory, and had 
certain vague notions of decorum. However the im- 
portunity of Gigli did not trouble the Pope long. In 
April, 1521, he lay dying; and Cardinal Campeggio 
did not wait till he was dead before writing to Wolsey 
1Marténe and Durand, Amflissima Collectio, iii., 1,285. 


2Td., 1,301. 3 Calendar, iii., 444-516, 
4Jd., 600, 647, 651. 5Id., 853. 8 Td., 1,080, 
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to beg for the see which was soon to become vacant. 
Gigli died on 18th April, and was buried next day." 
Campeggio’s entreaties were not heeded, for Henry 
aspired to use the revenues of Worcester to bind to 
his side a greater man than Campeggio. On 21st 
- May he wrote to Cardinal Medici, the Pope’s cousin 
and principal adviser, to offer him the vacant see, “a 
gift all unequal to his merits”.? But as Medici was 
already Archbishop of Florence and Narbonne, and 
held numerous other lucrative posts, he felt some 
shame at openly accepting another bishopric. He 
therefore offered to resign Worcester in favour of a 

trustworthy man, Geronimo Ghinucci, who was then 

in London as Papal Nuncio, “with certain stipula- 

tions as to the revenues,” which doubtless meant that j 

1 
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Ghinucci, in return for his compliance, was to pay him 
a pension out of the see, an arrangement to which 
Wolsey could not object, as he himself was in receipt 
of a similar pension from a see in Spain. Ghinucci 
at once took Worcester under his protection and ‘i 
complained to Wolsey of interference on the part 
of the vicar of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
wished to visit the monks of the Cathedral, and ex- 
communicated them on their refusal to acknowledge 
his right. Doubtless Wolsey vindicated the rights 
of the non-resident bishop not to do his duty, and 
repressed the zeal of an unauthorised intruder who 
attempted to do it forhim. But though Medici was 
willing to resign, the process was slow. The death of | 
Leo X. in December, and the election of Hadrian VI, — 

‘Calehdar: lig aaa. S1avu2shi Oe 
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who was absent in Spain at the time, put difficulties © 


in the way. It was not till 26th September, 1522, that 
Hadrian’s bull was issued for Ghinucci’s appointment.! 
Thus Worcester only just escaped being able to reckon 
a Pope amongst its bishops ; for Medici, who after- 
wards became Pope Clement VII., was not actually 
bishop, but only administrator of the see. 


The appointment of Ghinucci indicated that the 


See of Worcester was made over to Italians, beyond 
the possibility of escape. The arrangement created 
no difficulties in England. The clergy of the diocese 
had grown accustomed to it; and the King still needed 
helpers at the Roman Court. In Ghinucci he found a 
man of greater mark than Gigli, a man well versed in 
the business of the Curia, and personally acceptable 
to the Pope. Geronimo Ghinucci was of noble birth, 
a native of Siena, brought up from his youth in the 
Curia. He was first a Canon of Siena, then a Clerk 
of the Papal Camera, or Treasury, at Rome, where he 
rose in 1514 to the important post of Auditor. His 
labours in conducting the necessary steps for the sum- 
mons of the Vatican Council were rewarded by the 
Bishopric of Ascoli, conferred on him on 15th October, 
1512. His theological attainments were such that 
when proceedings were instituted against Luther at 
Rome, in July, 1518, Ghinucci and Prierias were 
appointed as judges in the cause, which, however, 
soon passed out of their hands.?_ In May, 1520, Leo X. 
was alarmed at the boldness of Wolsey’s policy, about 


1Ghinucci to Wolsey, 12 July, 2,569. 
2 Ughelli, Italia Sacra,i., 471; Ciaconius, Vita Pontificum et Cardi- 
nalium, iii., 569. 
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_which he was not consulted, and named Ghinucci as 
his nuncio to England, that he might learn what 
had happened at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It 
was while Ghinucci was in England on this mission 
that the proposal was made that he should receive the 
See of Worcester, and he found means to make himself 
acceptable to Wolsey, promising that “the bishopric 
and all things belonging to it should be at his com- 
mand”.2. Apparently he had to go and seek the new 
Pope, Hadrian VI., in Spain, to secure his consent, 
for he wrote to Wolsey from Saragossa in May, 1522.° 
Thence he went to his duties in Rome, and contented 
himself, so far as his diocese was concerned, with look- 
ing keenly after its temporalities. He had need to 
practise economy, for he was saddled with a pension to 
be paid to another Italian friend of Wolsey, Giovanni 
Matteo Ghiberti, Bishop of Verona.* 

In nothing was Wolsey’s greatness more clearly 
shown than in his knowledge of men, and his capacity 
of attaching them to himself. He did not stop to win 
their affection, but he demanded and received their 
entire obedience. Ghinucci is an instance in point; 
though bred in the Papal Court it is doubtful if he 
served the Papacy with the same diligence that he 
served Wolsey, who became more and more exacting 
as difficulties gathered round his path. It would be 
tedious to unravel all the threads of the diplomatic 
web, which Ghinucci for six years was employed in 
weaving and unweaving. It is more interesting to 
trace the help which he gave to Wolsey in his schemes 

1 Brewer, Calendar, iii., 780. 2Td., 1,916. 

3I1d., 2,242. 4Td., iv., 4,589. 
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for the revival of English learning. In May, 1526, 
Ghinucci was commissioned to seek in Rome for 
scholars who would come to England to teach in Ox- 
ford, which Wolsey hoped to regenerate by his great 
foundation of Cardinal College. He was ordered also 
to seek for books and procure transcripts, especially 
of Greek manuscripts, both in the Vatican Library 
and that of Venice, and he sent catalogues of both 
that Wolsey might make his choice.! 

In December of the same year Ghinucci was ordered 
to undertake a more laborious task, that of envoy to 
Charles V. to arrange the difficulties which had arisen 
between him and Francis I. of France respecting the 
_ Treaty of Madrid. He first visited the French Court 
at Poissy, and then sought the Emperor at Valladolid.? 
He did not prosper in the main design of his embassy, 
for war went on in Italy. He escaped the horrors of 
the sack of Rome by the troops of Bourbon in May, 
1527, and he did not see the Papacy reduced to the 
lowest point of helplessness and the Pope a prisoner 
in the hands of the Imperial generals. He remained 
in Spain till July, 1529, when he left for Paris, where 
he received the momentous news of the fall of Wolsey. 
Already Ghinucci, like everybody else in Henry VIII.’s 
service, had been employed in the abominable business 
of the King’s divorce; and upon Wolsey’s disgrace 
Henry turned to Ghinucci for help. On 5th October 
he was sent to the Pope to maintain the right of the 
English»King to change his wives at his pleasure? It 
was his business as a canonist to prove conclusively to 


1 Brewer, Calendar, iii., 2,158, 2,181-86, 2,272. 
#1 di, 2,031,) etc, 3 Td. + 59988. 
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_ the Pope that it was unlawful for a man to marry his 
brother’s wife, and for this purpose we find him ransack- 
ing libraries, conferring with Jewish Rabbis, and im- 


proving his knowledge of patristic theology. This 


strictly utilitarian pursuit of the writings of Basil, 
Chrysostom, and Gregory Nazianzen, together with 
devices for inducing theologians of the Italian uni- 
versities to give their opinions in the King’s favour, 


occupied Ghinucci’s energies for some time, and he 


did this dirty work so much to the King’s satisfaction 
that Henry VIII. in November pressed the Pope to 
make him a cardinal.2. The request was received on 
19th May, 1532,3 but met with no answer at the 
time, as the Pope’s policy was under the influence of 
Charles V. Ghinucci continued to do his best to 
further Henry VIII.’s divorce, but was unsuccessful, 
Thwarted by the Pope, Henry went his own way, and 
the English Church withdrew from the jurisdiction of 
the Roman See. 

One of the acts of the memorable Parliament of 
1534 deprived of their bishoprics the two Italians 
who were then holders of English Sees, Campeggio, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Ghinucci. Great as was the 
abuse, and excellent as was its abolition, it is difficult to 


assign the actual remedy to any higher motive than — 


the desire to punish Campeggio for not furthering the 
King’s divorce, when he acted as legate in England 
in 1529, The fact was obvious that both Campeggio 
and Ghinucci owed their sees to the personal action 


1 The letters of himself and his companion, Croke, are to be found 


in Pocock, Records of the Divorce, i., 480, etc. ; ii., 617, etc, 
2 Calendar, iv., 6,735. . 5 Pocock, ii., 263. 
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of the English King, who only awoke to the evils of 
non-resident bishops when it suited his own purposes. 
Even so, the proper means of dealing with non-resi- 
dence would have been by a Synod of the Bishops of 
the Province of Canterbury. But Henry was not con- 
cerned either with propriety or precedent : he wished to 
show the Pope and the Curia that his power had no 
bounds, and that an obedient Parliament would throw 
a veil of legality over anything he chose to do. The 
act of Parliament laid down no general principles, 
and had no general application. It merely set forth 
that the King had chosen to make Campeggio and 
Ghinucci bishops, and now chose to deprive them of 
their office. It recited laws against granting benefices 
to aliens, and against sending money out of the king- 
dom, and proceeded: “ Notwithstanding which whole- 
some laws, the King’s highness, being a Prince of great 
benignity and liberality, having no knowledge of the 
same laws, hath nominated, preferred, and promoted 
Laurence Campeggio, Bishop of Salisbury, and Hie- 
rome, a stranger born out of the King’s realm and 
dominion, to the See of Worcester ; which said two 
bishops, neither regarding their duties to Almighty 
God nor their cures of their said bishoprics, ever since 
or for the most part of the time, have been and yet be 
resident at the See of Rome, or elsewhere beyond the 
sea, far out of and from any of the King’s dominions ; 
by reason whereof the great hospitality, divine service, 
teaching .and preaching, the laws and examples of 
good living, have been for many years past not only 
withdrawn, decayed, hindered, and minished, but also 
great quantity of gold, silver, and treasure, have been 
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yearly taken and conveyed out of the realm, to its 
great impoverishment ; IN CONSIDERATION WHEREOF 
be it enacted that the said two Sees of Salisbury and 
Worcester from henceforth shall be taken, reputed, 


and accounted in the law, to be utterly void and desti- — 


tute of any incumbent, and the King may appoint as 
though the bishops had died.” There was a proviso 
that if either of the bishops, within four months, came 
into residence, and took an oath to be King’s true 
liegemen, and observe the laws of the realm, they 
might retain their bishoprics.!_ The act is an excellent 
example of Henry’s legislation, and of his magnificent 
audacity in finding good reasons for doing right in an 
unjust and tyrannical fashion. 

Ghinucci’s connexion with Worcester thus came to 
an end, but he does not fade from history. Henry felt 
that he had behaved badly in thus summarily deposing 
a man whom he had only a year before recommended 
for the cardinalate—a man who had served him only 
too faithfully. Even a year later the Imperial envoy 
at Rome wrote of him: “He hath hitherto been a 
chief enemy of the Queen’s cause”.2 As some com- 
pensation for this treatment he was allowed a pension 
of 1,400 ducats, which, however, do not seem to have 
been paid with much regularity, as in November, 1534, 


he wrote to remind Cromwell of the King’s promises, 


and signed his letter “Hie. Wigornien,” which he 
corrected into “Hie, Auditor Camere”? However, 
his connexion with England ultimately served him in 


good stead; for on 20th May, 1535, he was created — 


1 Statutes of the Realm, 25 Henry VIII.,c. 27. 
2 Calendar, viii., 786. $1d., vii., 1,413. 
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cardinal by Paul III. at the same time as Bishop 
Fisher. Fisher’s creation, at a time when he was in 
prison, was an unwise act on the part of the Pope, and 
cost the good bishop his head. Ghinucci’s creation 
was probably due to a wish to appear impartial: if 
Fisher was chosen because he opposed Henry, Ghi- 
nucci was chosen because Henry had recommended 
him, and he was still regarded as the King’s great 
supporter in Rome. 

We need not pursue Ghinucci’s career farther. He 
died in Rome on 3rd July, 1541, and was buried in the 
Church of St. Clement. 

A point of considerable interest still remains to be 
considered: how was the business of the see ad- 
ministered under these non-resident bishops? The 
answer is, that it was not neglected, but was done 
by deputy, and Worcester was not worse off because 
its bishop lived in Rome than were other English 
bishoprics, whose holders lived in London and were 
immersed in public business. Wolsey, for instance, held 
the Archbishopric of York for fifteen years, and during 
that time discharged all the duties of the entire body 
of Cabinet Ministers of our day. It cannot be said 
that Gigliand Ghinucci neglected their episcopal duties 
more than he did. Like him, they were engaged in 
secular affairs, and regarded the income of their sees 
as a payment for public services. Doubtless they 
exercised from a distance a general supervision over 
their dioceses, and were referred to about important 
points; but the ordinary work was done by their 


1Ciaconius, Vite Pontificum, iii., 470. 
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deputies. Moreover, the system of delegation was so 
complete, that there was no chance for a resident 
deputy to assume the position and dignity of the 
distant bishop. The functions of the bishop were 
split up and divided so that each portion of them 
could be efficiently but formally discharged. To see 
how this was possible, it is worth while to consider the 
legal nature of the episcopal power. A bishop, like 
all priests, had an office committed to his charge, with 
a twofold power, the fotestas ordinis and the potestas 
jurisdictionts, t.e., the power of administering the sacra- 
ments, and the power, which flowed from this, of exer- 
cising jurisdiction. The fotestas ordinis, the exercise, 
that is, of the priestly functions especially reserved for 
a bishop, could only be entrusted to another bishop ; 
but the fotestas jurisdictionis could be delegated to 


any properly qualified ecclesiastical judge. Hence a : 


suffragan bishop and a vicar-general between them sup- 
plied the place of an absent bishop, without diminish- 
ing the authority inherent in his office. When the 
bishop appeared, the suffragan’s power ceased in his 
presence ; and as judex ordinarius, or ordinary, his juris- 
diction was superior to that of his vicar or delegate, 
which was derived from him. Hence when a bishop 
was absent, his suffragan performed the episcopal 


functions of ordaining and confirming, but that was 


all; the vicar-general, with the powers of commis- 


sary, did all the business part of the bishop’s work 
—held spiritual courts and visitations, presented and _ 


inducted to livings, and such like. Another man, 
again, had the care of the temporalities of the see, 
leased farms, collected rents, and held manorial courts. 
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Each of these was responsible to the bishop, carried 
out his orders, and could be removed at his will. 
- However long the bishop was absent, there was no 
diminution of the plenitude of his power or the pos ae 
- of his rights. 

It is worth while to gather together a few notices of 
the way in which these separate parts of the bishop’s 
work were performed. The episcopal work proper 
was done by suffragan bishops, who teok their titles 
chiefly from Oriental sees. It was one of the maxims 
of the Church never to acknowledge any diminution 
of its dominion. If some parts of Christendom 
had fallen into the hands of the unbelievers, so that 
Christian bishops could no longer live and labour 
therein, still the bishops were always in existence, 
ready to return when occasion offered. Meanwhile 
these bishops zm partibus infidelcum were ready to help 
their more fortunate brethren, whose sees were un- 
disturbed. Doubtless they were in most cases nomin- 
ated for Papal consecration by those whom they were 
_meant to represent, and were paid by some benefice 
or other post, supplemented in some cases by a small 
money payment. The existence of these suffragan 
bishops was almost universal, and it was not only the 
non-resident Italians who made use of them. The 
Register of Bishop Morton shows that the ordinations 
of the years 1487, 1492, 1493 and 1497 were per- 
formed by suffragan bishops, two of whom were 
afterwards employed by his successors. Thus the 
substitution of an Italian for an English prelate did 
not make a very marked difference in the conduct of 
_- the business of the see. 
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Of these suffragan bishops little is known except 
their names, and in many cases the titles of their sees 
are hard to identify. The following list is tolerably 
complete :— 

1498.—Thomas Cornish, Bishop of Tenos. 

1498-1500.—Donatus Imolacensis Episcopus. 

1501.—Ricardus Olonensis Episcopus. His name 
was Richard Wycherley, a Dominican of Warwick : 
he was employed by Bishop Morton in 1487 and 
1493. He died at Worcester in 1501, and was buried 
there in the Church of the Blackfriars. 

1503.—Edward Bishop of Gallipoli. 

1503-23.—Ralph Heylesden, a Franciscan, conse- 
crated 3rd March, 1503, Bishop of Ascalon2 He 
received a pension of 150 gold ducats out of the 
see,? and was instituted Vicar of Cropthorne on 15th 
October, 1508.4 

1524-26.—John, Bishop of Panada. 

1526-41.—Andrew Whitmay, Bishop of Chryso- 


polis, had been employed in the same office in 


1497, was master of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
Gloucester.® ¥ 

In like manner the legal part of the bishop’s business 
always required an ecclesiastical judge, who bore the 
title of vicar-general. All that happened when the 


bishop was non-resident was that the vicar-general’s — 


powers were increased by a commission from the 


1 Walcott in Notes and Queries, second series, ii., I. 
2Wadding, Annales Minorum, xv., 271. 

8 Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 146, 

4 Registrum Sylvestri de Gigliis. 

5 Calendar of State Papers, vi., Appendix 5. 
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bishop empowering him to act in his stead. Docu- 
ments ran in the vicar-general’s name, and he styled 
himself “ Reverendi in Christo patris et domini. ... 
Dei gratia Wigorniensis Episcopi, pro reverendo patre 
extra suam diocesim in remotis agente Vicarius in 
spiritualibus generalis.” The following is a list of 
vicars-general during this period :— 

1487-1503.—Thomas Wodyngton, LL.D. He was 
already in office in the episcopate of Bishop Morton, 
and was continued by Bishop Gigli. 

1503-4.—Thomas Alcock. 

1504-11.—Robert Holdsworth, or Hallesworth. 

1511-18.—Thomas Hannibal, D.C.L., of Cambridge, 
Prebendary of Gevendall in the Church of York, 1504." 
He was employed by Wolsey as a diplomatist, and was 
made Master of the Rolls in 1524. 

1518-22,—John Bell, educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, Archdeacon of Gloucester, and Warden of 
the Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon. He 
was employed by Henry VIII. in his divorce case, 
especially in the business of procuring from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford an opinion in favour of the King.? 
In 1539 he succeeded Latimer as Bishop of Worcester, 
but resigned in 1543, and died at Clerkenwell in 1556.3 

1522-32. Thomas Parker, Dean of the Collegiate 
Churches of Stafford and Tamworth, afterwards 
Chancellor of Salisbury. 

1532.—Thomas Bagarde, LL.D., appointed by 
Henry VIII. one of the Prebendaries of the Cathedral 
Church’ of Worcester, when it was refounded in 1541. 


1 Wood, Athene Oxonienses, i., 654. 27d., 584. 
8 Thomas, Survey of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 205. ‘ 
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This sketch will suffice to show that the com- 


missioners of the absentee bishops were capable men, 


many of whom obtained promotion for their merits, 
while one of them was afterwards created Bishop of 
Worcester, and another only vacated his office to 
become a Prebendary of the Cathedral Church. 
Another point remains to be considered, the manage- 
ment of the temporalities of the see at a time when 
the bishop could exercise no personal supervision. Of 
course former bishops had employed agents for the 
collection of their rents, and all that now happened 
was that greater responsibility was thrown upon these 
agents, and probably men of some standing in the 
neighbourhood were chosen for the purpose, though 
on this point we have only scanty records. However, 
we know that in 1523 Ghinucci appointed as supervisors 
of his lands John Gostewick, John Russell of Strensham, 
and Thomas Russell his son, with a salary of £100 a 
year The choice of such an important family as the 
Russells seems to show that the bishop intended his 
representative to have considerable power. Similarly 
the name that is preserved of the Bishop’s Receiver- 
General, John Hornyold, is that of another well-known 
Worcestershire family. The business connected with 
the lands of the see was well and carefully transacted, 
though sometimes things did not go smoothly ; for we 
find that the collectors were disturbed by the conduct 
of Nicholas Poyntz, High Steward in Gloucestershire, 
who held courts, let lands, and took fines at his 
pleasure, so that the tenants refused to pay their rents, 
and £60 was lost in consequence.? 
~ 1Calendar, iii., 2,843. 9 Td., 533, 1,474 
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Thus the system would seem to be as follows: The 
local agents collected the rents, and accounted for them 
to the Receiver-General, while matters of management 
were referred to the Supervisors, who probably acted 
as guardians of the bishop’s rights and exercised the 
discretion which naturally rests with the owner of 
property. The Receiver-General accounted for his 
receipts to the bishop’s agent in London, who would 
naturally be an Italian, such as the Papal collector, 
who would have means of sending the money to Rome, 
and would act as the bishop’s banker in England. An 
account of John Hornyold as Receiver-General for the 
year from Michaelmas, 1532, to Michaelmas, 1533, is 
preserved in the Public Record Office. It shows that 
the receipts for the year amount to £975 17s. 10d.; 
and we should probably be justified in multiplying this 
sum by twelve to obtain its equivalent at the present 
day. The expenses of management and collection 
are certainly moderate. Sir George Throckmorton 
receives 410 as High Steward in Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire ; Walter Knight, as Supervisor, receives 
only 45, and John Hornyold, as Receiver-General, 
416. The Deputy Steward has £3 Ios.; the Auditor, 
45 10s.; the Warden of the Palace and Jailer, 42 
I2s.; and the Apparitor-General £1 13s. 14d. Alto- 

gether the salaries paid to Englishmen only amount 

to £44 5s. 4d.!_ The Italian officials were paid at a 

much higher rate; for Sylvester Darius, who was 

Papal collector in England and looked after the politi- 
s 


1The Receiver-General’s Account of the Bishopric of Worcester 24 
to 25 of Henry VIII. is to be found in State Papers, Henry VIII. ; 
~ Calendar, vol. vi., No. 1,175. 
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cal interests of Ghinucci, received £33 6s. 8d. from the 
rectory of Hullendon, and lived rent free in the bishop’s 
house in London. 

The detailed accounts of the maintenance of prisoners 
in the jail, which formed part of the Bishop’s Palace 
in Worcester, show that a prisoner was fed for a farthing 
a day; and the sum thus spent in alms amounted to 
461 $s. 1d. Repairs tothe Palace at Worcester and 
Hartlebury cost 412 16s. 1od.; and the expenses of 
the audit were £8 13s. 9d. The Bishop’s Proctor- 
General in London, Antonio Bonvixi, had already 
drawn upon the receiver for £200; so that £703 6s. od. 
was still due to the bishop, who had only spent 470 IIs. 
out of his large income within the limits of his diocese. 
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THE NORTHUMBRIAN BORDER|.! 


I MUST own to a desire for a fuller recognition of the 
fact that English history is at the bottom a provincial 
history. This truth is chiefly left to be exhibited by 
novelists and poets. The historian and the arche- 
ologist investigate with care the separate origins of the 
early kingdoms, the steps by which they came under 
the overlordship of the West Saxon kings, and their 
incorporation into a consolidated kingdom under the 
Norman successors of the West Saxon line. But at 
this point they generally cease their inquiries. The 
history of the central kingdom, the progress of the 
central administration, becomes so important and so full 
ofinterest that it absorbs allelse. Itis true that curious 
customs are noted by the archeologist, and that par- 
ticular institutions force themselves into notice. But 
the vigorous undercurrent of a strong provincial life 
in different parts of England is seldom seriously con- 
sidered by historians. Yet the moment that English 
life is approached from the imaginative side, it is this 
strong provincial life that attracts attention. Our 
great novels are not English, but provincial. Our best- 
known types of character are developed within distant 
areas, and owe their expressiveness to local circum- 


1 An address delivered to the Archzological Institute at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
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stances, “Sqeuir Western,” “Job Barton,” “Mrs. 
Poyser,” “ Andrew Fairservice,” Tennyson’s Vorthern 
Farmer, all live amid definite surroundings, and all 
are racy of the soil which bore them. I am sure that . 
no better service can be rendered by an archeological | 
society to historical study than an attempt to bring the 
characteristic features of different parts of England — 
into due prominence. Archzology has done much for 
history in the past. It has ofttimes gathered evidence 
when written records are silent. It has pieced together 
fragments of the life of days of old when the human 
voice was still inaudible. It has settled disputed points 

by appeals to the eye on which there could be no 
doubt. In archeology, as in all other sciences, there 

are those who say that almost all has been done that 

can be done. The records of stones have been ran- 
sacked, explored, classified and interpreted. Even if 
this were so, which is scarcely the case, there remain 
innumerable traces of the past, still unrecognised and 
unsuspected. Local character, habits, institutions, 
modes of thought and observation, are all the result of 

a long process, differing in different parts of England. 
They are only to be seen and understood by a sympa- 
thetic searcher and observer who looks upon each part 

of England in the light of its past, who sees that past, 

not only in ancient buildings, here and there, but on 

the whole face of the land, and in the hearts and lives 

of its inhabitants. I admit that this is no easy task. — 

I admit that the results of such inquiry must at first 

be very hypothetical, and its conclusions tentative. 

But I think that the inquiry is well worth pursuing ; 
and it must be pursued speedily, if at all, 
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Of this provincial history, no part of England pos- 
sesses clearer traces than does Northumberland. It 
has always held the same position in English history 
from its very beginning. It has always been a Border- 
land, It is true that the Border has varied in extent ; 
but whether it was great or small Northumberland 
has always been within it, and has generally formed 
its chiefest part. But we are met at the outset of our 
inquiry by the question, How came there to be a 
Border-land at all? The answer to this question 
brings into prominence a part of English history which 
it is too much the fashion to neglect. The northern 
Border-land was the creation of the Romans, who 
mapped it out with accuracy and defined its limits. 
If I were asked, What permanent results are left of 
the Roman occupation of Britain? I should answer 
that they marked out the territory between the Solway 
and the Clyde on the west, and the Tyne and the 
Forth on the east, to be a land of contention and de- 
bate, and that it remained with the character that 
they impressed upon it, down to the middle of last 
century. : 

If we were so careful of our early history as are 
some folk, we would erect upon the wilds of Redeswire 
a statue of C. Julius Agricola as the founder of our 
Border State, the originator of the elaborate constitu- 
tion contained in the Leges Marchiarum, and other 
such like documents. It was Agricola who consolidated 
the Roman province in Britain, and first faced the 
difficulties of determining its limits. We know how 
in his first campaign he conquered the Ordovices and 
reduced the Isle of Mona, In his second campaign 
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he brought into subjection the tribes of the western 
coast between the Dee and the Solway. He was 
careful to make good every step of his way, and keep 
open his communications. The trees fell before the 
axe of the legionary, and a rude but sufficient road 
was opened. Every night the Roman camp was 
occupied in some secure position, every day chronicled 
a steady advance of the invader. Permanent forts were 
raised in advantageous spots, and Agricola showed both 
the fire of a general and the sagacity of an explorer. 
From the Solway his forts most probably ran along 
the Eden and the Irthing to the Tyne. He found a 
narrow neck of land which he could occupy with ease, 
and by holding it secure his retreat. Then in his 
third campaign he advanced against “new peoples,” 
tribes who as yet had not felt the arms of Rome. He 
penetrated, it would seem, to the Tay, and then again 
paused to secure the territory which he had acquired. 
Again, he occupied a narrow neck of land between the 
Clyde and the Forth. This was occupied by forts “so 
that the foe,” says Tacitus, “were driven almost into 
another island”. I need not follow Agricola’s course 
of conquest to the Grampian Hills, nor his voyage of 
circumnavigation, nor his projected reduction of Ire- 
land. Agricola’s career came to an end, and with it 
came to an end any plan for extending Rome’s sway 
over the whole of the British Isles. The only ques- 
tion which was considered by his successors was the 
boundary of the Roman Province. Should they take 
the northern or the southern line of forts by which 
Agricola had secured his conquests for the time? 
Rome’s statesmanship and Rome’s generalship never 
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again contemplated the execution of Agricola’s design 
of a complete conquest. For a time opinions wavered 
_ which boundary to choose. At length the line of forts 
along the Tyne and the Irthing was selected to mark 
the region south of which the “peace of Rome” was 
to be carefully maintained. The mighty rampart, 
which Dr. Bruce has taught us to call the wall of 
Hadrian, was erected as a majestic symbol of the per- 
manence of Roman sway, as a dividing line between 
civilisation and barbarism. But this was done without 
prejudice to the future extension of the Roman occu- 
pation to Agricola’s farther line of forts. The Roman 
province was to stretch in full security as far as the 
Tyne and the Solway. Rome’s influence was to be 
felt as far as the Clyde and the Forth. Two great 
Roman roads, each with several branches, passed north- 
wards through the wall. Watling Street, with its 
supporting stations of Habitancum and Bremenium, 
traversed this county. The whole of Northumber- 
land and the Scottish Lowlands are covered with 
traces of Roman and British camps, which tell 
clearly enough the tale of Border warfare in the 
earliest days of our history. They tell of a long period 
of constant struggle, of troops advancing and retreat- 
ing, of a territory held with difficulty, of perpetual 
alternations of fortune. In the days of the Roman 
occupation the Border wears its distinctive features. 
Its future history is a changing repetition of the same 
details. | 

But though we may generally gather that this was 
the history of the Roman Border, many puzzling ques- 
tions remain. Why did the Romans fix their boundary 
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where they did? sid uF military reason of obtaining a iS 4 
narrow tract of land to fortify was no doubt astrong ~ 
one. But the Romans were a practical people and oe 
wished to make their province of Britain a profitable 
possession. It may be that the valley of the Tyne 
was the most northern point where they saw a prospect 
of making agriculture immediately remunerative. By 
the Tyne Valley they established their boundary, and 
only kept such a hold of the country to the north as 
might help to secure the Tyne Valley from invasion. 
It proved to be a difficult and in the end an impossible 
task. The sturdy tribes of the north learned to value. 
at its true worth the intolerable boon of Roman civili- 
sation, the colonist, the tribute and the tithe corn. In 
their moorland forts they resisted to the utmost. Con- 
stant warfare increased their discipline and power of 
combination. The growing wealth of the province 
offered a richer prize to their rapacity. Ever watchful. 
for an opportunity they broke through the line of the 
wall and swept like a storm-cloud over the southern 
fields. Much, very much, has been done in explaining 
the Roman Wall as illustrative of the life of the Romans. 
Something remains to be done in studying it as illus- 
trating the character of those whom it was built to repel. 

I could conceive it possible that an archzologist who 
was skilled in military science, and had the power of re- — 
producing in his mind the local features of a bygone 
time—that one so gifted might make a military survey 
of the country round the Wall, which would be full of 
suggestiveness for a picture of British life. I must 
own that the Wall is to me more interesting for the 
impression which it gives of the power of the Britons _ 
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than of the mightiness of Rome. We know Rome's 
greatness from many other memorials. We know the 
bravery of the Britons only by the reluctant testimony 
of their enemies. - 

As we muse upon the ruins of Borcovicus another 
question strikes us. How came it that the men 
who so stubbornly resisted the massive legionaries of 
Rome, who marched against them in their thousands, 
gave way before the onslaughts of the Angles who 
came in small bands in their boats? It would seem 
that the need of resistance to Rome had called into 
being a premature organisation, a reckless patriotism, 
which produced a rapid reaction and degeneracy. 
The very greatness of Rome’s power warned the 
Britons of their danger. Its advance was steady and 
threatened to spread northwards over the land. The 
Angles who settled along the east coast and passed 
up the river valleys did not awaken the same dread, 
or call out the same feeling of national danger. But 
the insidious progress of the colonist was more deadly 
than the warlike advance of the invader. Little by 
little the Britons were thrust into the hill country of 
the west. The line of the coast and the river valleys 
were gradually occupied by the clearings of the Angles. 
The land was still a Border-land, but the line of the 
Border no longer ran between north and south, but 
between east and west. When Ida, whom the fearful 
Britons called the Flamebearer, combined into a king- 
dom the scattered settlements of a common folk, it 
was in the Roman Border-land that those settlements 
began. They reached from the Tweed Valley north- 


~ wards and southwards, till Ida occupied the rock of 
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Bamborough as a central point, and then extended his 
domain to the Tees. 


The question of the Border between Briton and — 


Angle, between east and west, was long contended 
and with varying results. The Britons on their side 


again united into the kingdom of Strathclyde, north — 


of which was the Scottish kingdom of Dalriada. I 
will not impose upon your time and patience by 
tracing the variations of this western boundary. It 
will be enough to recall a few points of interest in the 
struggle. In 603 the combined army of Britons and 
Scots advanced to attack A£thelfrith’s Northumbrian 
kingdom. They entered the vale of the Liddell, 
whence one pass leads into the valley of the Teviot 
and the Tweed, while another leads into the North 
Tyne. Here at a spot which Bede calls Degsastan, 
a name still preserved in Dawstaneburn and Dawstane- 
rig, was fought a battle which determined for many 
years the security of the Northumbrian Border. “From 
that time,” says Bede, triumphantly, “no Scot king 
dared to come into Britain to war with the English to 
this day.” The Angles recognised on this spot the 
weakness of their boundary, and copied the example 
of Rome. The remains of a huge earthen rampart, 
known as the Catrail, may still be traced along the 
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wild moorland or hard by the spot where Degsastan - 


had run with blood. 


I recall this event because it is a definite mark of — 


an important point in our provincial history. The 


boundary from east to west led to the severance of — 


Cumbria from Northumbria. The English desired — : 
only to secure, not to extend, their dominion west- 
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ward. They weakened the kingdom of Strathclyde 
by driving a wedge of settlers into the tableland which 
lay in its midst. They penetrated along the valley of 
the Irthing, along the Maiden Way, into the central 
plain, which gained from them the name of Ingle- 
wood; but they left the mountainous district to the 
Britons. 

I need not recall the great days of the Northumbrian 
kingdom, the heroic times of early Christianity, when 
the lamp of civilisation burned brightly in the Columbite 
monastery of Lindisfarne, and was reflected from the 
royal house of Bamborough. This period of greatness, 
though of immense importance to English history, is 
unfortunately only an episode in the history of this 
district as a whole. Yet there is no spot in England 
more fitted to awaken a deep sense of gratitude to 
the past than is the land which lies beneath the 
castle of Bamborough. No works of man have effaced 
the traces of the past. The rocks remain amid the 
surging of the waves, as when Cuthbert heard amongst 
them the wails of men’s souls in the eternal conflict 
between good and evil. The village clusters for pro- 
tection at the foot of the royal castle, much as it did 
when it was fired by Penda’s host. The sloping up- 
lands are dotted by scattered farms, in which may 
still be traced the progressive clearings of the English 
settlers. The ruins of the monastery of Lindisfarne 
still hide themselves behind a sheltering promontory 
of rock, that they may escape the eye of the heathen 
pirate who swept the northern seas, There is no place 
which tells so clearly the story of the making of 


~ England, 
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-I pass by the days of the Northumbrian supremacy, 
which ended with Egfrith’s defeat at Nechtansmere, 
where the Pictish king avenged the slaughter of Deg- 
sastan. “From this time,” says Bede, “the hopes and 
strength of the kingdom of the English began to ebb.” 
The Northumbrian kingdom still pursued its career of 
literary and ecclesiastical activity at Jarrow, Wear- 
mouth and Streaneshalch. It did not pass away till it 
had produced an historian of its greatness. But its 
boundaries, north and west, were ill secured. Its 
premature progress gave way to social and political 
disorganisation. The long, black ships of the Danish 
pirates spread ruin amidst the numerous monastic 
houses which fringed the eastern coast. The Scots 
of Dalriada established their supremacy over the Picts, 
and a strong Scottish power ravaged the district be- 
tween the Forth and the Tweed. But Scots and 
English alike soon fell before the arms of the Danes 
who came as invaders, and conquered and settled as 
they would. Churches and monasteries were especi- 
ally hateful to the heathen Danes. Their buildings 
were burnt, their treasures were scattered, their libraries 
were destroyed. The work of Benedict Biscop, of 
Wilfrid and of Bede, was all undone. The civilisation 
of Northumbria was well-nigh swept away. Only 
round the relics of the saintly Cuthbert a little band 
of trembling monks still held together, and wandered 
from place to place, kept steadfast by their faith that 
Cuthbert would not forsake them. It was the West 
Saxon Elfred that checked the career of Danish 
conquest ; it was his wisdom that prepared a way 
whereby the Danes ceased to be formidable, and 
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_ became a new but not alien element of English 
life. 

The Danish settlement had little effect on the 
northern part of the Northumbrian kingdom. The 
Danes chose Deira, not Bernicia; their traces are 
found in Yorkshire, not in Northumberland. Their 
incorporation into English civilisation and the limits 
of their settlement in Northumbria are alike illus- 
trated by the story of Guthred. To escape a civil war 
amongst themselves they listened to the counsels of 
fElfred, aided by Eadred, the prior of the wandering 
monks at Lindisfarne. Eadred counselled them to 
choose as their king Guthred, a young man of the royal 
blood, who had been sold as a slave to a widow woman 
at Whittingham. Guthred, grateful for St. Cuthbert’s 
aid, settled his brethren at Cunecacestre, now Chester- 
le-Street, and gave as the patrimony of St. Cuthbert 
the land between the Tyne and the Tees, with privilege 
of sanctuary. This was the beginning of another step 
in our provincial history. It was the origin of what 
was known till very recent times as The Bishopric. 
It was the foundation of the authority of the Prince- 
Bishops of Durham. It marks the cause which 
severed the county of Durham from the county of 
Northumberland. 

The Danish kingdom in Deira ran its course, and 
in due time submitted to the lordship of the West 
Saxon king. In Bernicia, meanwhile, members of the 
old royal house were allowed to rule over their devas- 
tated lahds, for which they paid tribute to their Danish 
lords. When the Danes made submission to Eadward 
~ the Elder the men of Bernicia submitted likewise, 
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But the men of the forth were unruly subjects, and ee 
were hard to reduce into harmony with the men of the _ 


south. Edmund and Eadred both strove to make a 
peaceful settlement of their northern frontier. Edmund 
gave Cumberland to Malcolm, King of Scots, on con- 
dition that he should be his “fellow-worker by land 
and sea”, He wished to show that there need be no 
collision of interest between England and Scotland. 
It was a question for decision on grounds of expediency, 
how order could best be kept in the doubtful portions 
of Northumbria and Strathclyde. Edmund handed 
over this responsibility, as far as Cumberland was 
concerned, to the Scottish king, and the plan succeeded. 
In later days William Rufus reclaimed the district 
south of the Solway, and so fixed the definite boundary 
of the English kingdom on the western side. Eadred 
had still to face the difficulty of dealing with North- 
umbrian independence, which had degenerated into 
anarchy and disorder. The last king was driven out, 
and an earl was set to rule in his stead ; but so strong 
was local feeling that the earl was chosen from the 
old house of the lords of Bamborough. Eadred’s 
successor, Edgar, ventured a step farther, and divided 
this great earldom into two. Moreover he followed 
Edmund’s example of friendly dealings with the © 
Scottish king. The land north of the Tweed was of © 
little value to the English. Lothian was ceded to the ~ 


Scottish king, most probably by Edgar, though it was _ 


afterwards recovered, but finally ceded in 1016, 
The hopes of Edgar that Northumberland would 3 
settle into peace and order were destroyed by the — 


renewed invasion of the Northmen, Again all was in a 
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confusion, Again the terrified monks bore off St. 
Cuthbert’s body that they might save it from sacrilege. 
Their wanderings were miraculously stayed, so goes 
the legend, upon a hill-top amid the waving woods 
that clad a bold promontory round which flowed the 
waters of the Wear. This hill-top of Dunholm was 
chosen as the site on which rose the mighty minster 
that holds St. Cuthbert’s shrine. The saint left the 
bleaker regions farther north which he had loved so 
well. The outward signs of devotion for his memory 
were not to gather round the scenes of his labours, 
The chief centre of ecclesiastical civilisation was 
henceforth fixed far away from Bamborough, on a 
spot which had no associations with the old days 
of Northumbria’s greatness. This northern district 
was abandoned by its patron saint, as though a 
destined theatre for acts of lawlessness and deeds of 
blood. 

The lawlessness and barbarism of Northumberland 
in these days, we know from the history of its earls. 
Uhtred, who sprang from the old line of the lords of 
Bamborough, covenanted, as a condition of his marriage 
with a citizen’s daughter, to espouse the blood-feud 
of his father-in-law and slay for him his enemy. 
Though the marriage was broken off and the covenant 
was unfulfilled, the enemy who had been threatened 
bided his time, and slew Uhtred in the presence of 
King Cnut. The feud was carried on by Uhtred’s 
son, who slew his father’s slayer, and was himself 
pursuéd in turn. The two foes grew weary of their 
_ lives, spent in perpetual dread ; they were reconciled, 
and undertook together a pilgrimage to Rome, But 
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the sea was tempestuous, and they shrank before the 
voyage. They agreed to dispense with the solemn 


religious vow and to return home in peace. But on © 


the way home the old savage passion for revenge 
revived, and one slew his unsuspecting fellow as they 
rode together through the forest of Risewood. We 
see the growth of the wild spirit which supplied the 
material for the Border feuds of later days. 

Still, lawless as Northumberland might be, it could 
not forget the days of its former greatness. Though 
it could no longer hope for supremacy, it struggled at 
least for independence. Its resistance to the family 
of Godwine, its rejection of Tostig for its earl, caused 
dissension within the house which seemed to hold 
England’s future in its hands. The refusal of North- 
umberland to help King Harold was one great cause, 
we cannot say how great, of the victory of the Norman 
William by the “hoar apple-tree” on the hill of Senlac, 
Perhaps the Northumbrians hoped under William’s 
rule to establish their independence. But William 
was not the man to allow the formation of a middle 
kingdom. He soon learned the lawlessness of the 


Northumbrian temper. His first earl, though of — 


English blood, was attacked at Newburn, and the 
church in which he sought shelter was burned to the 
ground, His second earl was driven away by a revolt. 
His third earl, a Norman, was massacred in Durham 
with all his men. William saw the gathering danger 
threatened by this northern love for independence, 
His answer to the northern revolt was swift and 
decided. He let men feel his starkness by his re- 


morseless harrying of the north. The lands between 
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the Humber and the Tees, and then the lands of the 
Bishopric, were reduced to a waste. The population 
fell by the sword or died of hunger. Northumberland 
was left powerless for any further revolt of a serious 
kind. The southern portion of the old kingdom, 
Deira, lost all outward sign of its former position, 
Its old independence needed no further recognition, 
and no earl was appointed for South Northumberland. 
Hence the old name was transferred entirely to the 
northern part, which being a Border-land against the 
Scots still needed some responsible governor. That 
northern part, which is far north of the Humber, alone 
retained the name which can recall the memories of 
the greatness of the Northumbrian kingdom. 

But though the independence of the north had 
been thoroughly broken by systematic devastation, 
still William paid some heed to its local feeling by 
giving it an earl sprung from the old Northumbrian 
line. Though he did so, he regarded Earl Waltheof 
with a jealous eye, and demanded from him a loyalty 
which he did not find in his Norman barons, Slight 
cause for suspicion brought upon Waltheof condign 
punishment, and William knew no mercy for the last 
English earl, whose tomb at Crowland men visited as 
that of a martyr and a saint. William then conferred 
the earldom of Northumberland on the Lotharingian, 
Walcher, Bishop of Durham. Again the lawless 
spirit of the Northumbrians broke out, and they took 
_ prompt revenge on the Bishop for a misdeed which 
he did not punish to their liking. At a moot, held 
by a little chapel at Gateshead, the men of the Tyne 
and Rede gathered in numbers. As the talk went 
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on, a cry was raised, “ Short rede, good rede, slay ye oe 
the Bishop!” and Walcher was slaughtered at the 
chapel door. Again Northumberland was harried, 
and Robert, the King’s son, on his way from Scotland, 
laid the foundation of a castle opposite the spot 
where Bishop Walcher had been slain. Its walls 
rose as a solid and abiding warning to a turbulent 
folk. Near it were the remains of a Roman bridge ~ 
across the Tyne—Pons Elii, the bridge that the 
Emperor AZlius Hadrianus had built. Hard by was 
the little township of Pandon and some remains of a 
camp, which may have afforded shelter to the monks, 
and so gained the name of Monkchester. In distinc- 
tion to the ruins of this old camp, the rising fortress 
was called the mew castle. Soon a population gathered : 
round it which extended to Pandon and Monkchester 
alike, and these old names were absorbed into that 

of Newcastle. 

Nor was the fortress of Newcastle the only sign of __ 
the presence of the conquering Normans. The three 
great baronies of Redesdale, Mitford and Morpeth, 
held by the Umfravilles, the Bertrams and the Merlais, 
extended in a belt across the district. North of them 
the Vesci, lords of Alnwick, built their castle on the 
banks of the Aln, and laid the foundation of the 
second Northumbrian town. The land was again 
committed to the care ofa Norman earl; but it would . 
seem that the lawlessness of the Northumbrians was 
contagious. Earl Mowbray plotted against William 7 
Rufus, who took the castle of Tynemouth, but was _ 
foiled by the strength of the rock of Bamborough, __ 
which could not be taken till Mowbray’s imprudence ‘4 
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made him the victim of a stratagem. After this we 
hear no more of official earls.. Northumberland 
depended directly on the crown, and went its own 
way for a short time in peace. But the weakness of 
Stephen had well-nigh allowed Northumberland to 
go the way of Lothian and become attached as an 
appanage to the Scottish crown. David I. had 
married the daughter of Earl Waltheof, and Stephen 
recognised this claim to the earldom of Northumber- 
land. If Stephen had had a less statesmanlike 
successor than Henry II. the English Border might 
have been fixed along the old frontier of the Roman 
Wall. But Henry II. regarded it as his first duty to 
undo the mischief of Stephen’s reign. He demanded 
the restoration of the northern counties, and from 
this time the limits of the English Border were 
definitely settled. It is true that there was a small 
piece of land on the Cumbrian Border about the 
possession of which England and Scotland could not 
agree, and this Debatable Land was occupied as 
common pasture by the inhabitants of both countries 
from sunrising to sunsetting, on the understanding 
that anything left there over night should be fair 
booty to the finder. On the Northumbrian Border 
also, the fortress of Berwick was an object of conten- 
tion and often changed hands, till the luckless town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed received the doubtful privilege 
of ranking as a neutral state, and its “liberties” were 
exposed to the indiscriminate ravages of English and 
Scots alike. Nor should it be unnoticed that the 
castle of Roxburgh was generally in the hands of 
the English king, as a protection of the strip of 
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low-lying land south of the Tweed, where the barrier 7 


of the Cheviots merged into the river valley. 

I have now traced the historical steps in the 
formation of the English Border, and the causes 
which gave the modern county of Northumberland 
a separate existence and a distinct character. The 
rest of its history is written on the county itself, and 
tells its own story in the various interesting re- 
mains of antiquity which cover the land. I will 
briefly draw attention to the chief periods which they 
mark. 

(1) From the beginning of the twelfth to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth centuries, baronial and 
monastic civilisation did much to bring back order 
and prosperity. The details of the management of 
a Northumbrian farm have been preserved in the 
compotus of the sheriff of Northumberland, who held 
for six months the lands of the Knights Templars at 
Temple Thornton, which were seized by Edward II. 
in 1308. The sheriff's accounts are compiled with 
business-like precision, and enable us to judge with 
accuracy of Northumbrian farming at the time. They 
show a system of farming quite as advanced as that 
which existed at the end of the last century. For 
instance, among the expenditure is an entry for 
ointment to protect the heads of the sheep from the 
fly. The total receipts were £94 2s. 7d., the total 
expenses were £33 10s. 7d., leaving a balance of £60 


12s., a proportionate return for his expenditure which 


any modern farmer would be glad to obtain. 
(2) This period of prosperity was already passing 


away when the sheriff penned his accounts, Hehad 
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to sell some oats and barley in a hurry, propter 
metum Scotorum superventencium—through dread of 
a raid of the Scots. The Scottish war of Edward I. 
led to the ruin of the English Border. The xova 
taxatio of the goods of the clergy, made in 1318, 
estimates the ecclesiastical revenues in the Arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland at £28 6s. 8d. for the 
benefices of Newcastle, Tynemouth, Newburn, Benton, 
Ovingham and Woodhorn. Then follows an entry 
that all the other benefices are vasta et destructa, et 
im etsdem nulla bona sunt inventa—are barren and 
waste, and no goods are found in them. For the 
northern part of the county there is an enumeration 
of the benefices, with the remark that they are vastata 
et penitus destructa—wasted and wholly destroyed. It 
was this state of things which led to the organisation 
of border defences, The office of Lord Warden of the 
Marches, established under Edward I., became a post 
of serious responsibility. Castles which had been 
built to overawe a turbulent population, or to increase 
the power of their owners against the crown, became 
necessary means of protection to the country. The 
land was dotted with peel towers—small square rooms 
of massive stones, strong enough to give temporary 
refuge to fugitives till the marauding troop had passed 
by on its plundering raid. Elsewhere were earthen 
or wooden huts, which contained nothing that could 
attract cupidity. An Italian traveller, Aineas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, has left a picture of a journey through 
Northumberland in 1435. The folk had poultry, but 
‘neither bread nor wine; white bread was unknown 
among them. At nightfall all the men retired to a 
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peel tower in the neighbourhood, through fear of the . 


Scots, but left the women behind, saying they would 


not be harmed. Aéneas sat in terror round the 


watch-fire till sleep overcame him, and he lay down ~ 


on a couch of straw in one of the huts. His slumbers 
were disturbed by the cows and goats, who shared 
the room with the family and nibbled at his bed. At 
midnight there was an alarm that the Scots were 
coming, and the women fled to hide themselves. The 
alarm, however, was groundless, and next day Atneas 
continued his journey safely. When he reached 
Newcastle he seemed to himself again to be in a 
world which he knew. For Northumberland, he says, 
“was uninhabitable, horrible, uncultivated ”. 

(3) The more pacific attitude towards Scotland 
adopted by Henry VII. brought a little peace; but 
the battle of Flodden Field and the events that 
followed led to a determination on the part of Henry 
VIII. to use Border raids as a means for punishing 
Scotland, and gradually wearing out its strength. 


The Lords Wardens are urged on to the work of © 


devastation by the Lords of the King’s Council, and 


send in hideous accounts of their zeal in this barbarous ~ 


work. Thomas Lord Dacre writes with pride that 
the land, which was tilled by 550 ploughs, owing to” 


his praiseworthy activity “lies all waste now, and no 


corne saune upon none of the said grounds”. Again, 
he tells Wolsey how the lieutenant of the middle 
marches entered Scotland with 1,000 men and “did 
very well, brought away 800 nowte, and many horses. 
My son and brother made at the same time an inroad 


into the west marches, and got nigh 1,000 nowte, — 
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Little left upon the frontiers except old houses, 
whereof the thak and coverings are taken away so 
that they cannot be brent.” The records of Border 
warfare throw light upon the cold-blooded and de- 
liberate savagery which characterised the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. We recognise it clearly enough 
in other countries: we tend to pass it over leniently 
at home. 

(4) Under Elizabeth came peace between England 
and Scotland, and things grew better on the Borders. 
Deeds of violence were still common and disputes 
were rife. But Elizabeth’s ministers were anxious 
that these disputes should be decided by lawful means, 
and that disorders should be as much as possible 
repressed. An elaborate system of international 
relationships was established. Every treaty and 
agreement about the government of the Borders was 
hunted up and its provisions were put in force. The 
wardenship of the English Marches was no longer 
committed to Percies, Greys, or Dacres, but to new 
men chosen for official capacity. There was no longer 
need of Border chiefs to summon their men fora foray 
and work wild vengeance for wrongs inflicted. Aspir- 
ing statesmen like Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir Robert 
Carey were entrusted with the task of organising a 
system of defence. Scotland was overawed not so 
much by armed force as by red-tape. The Scottish 
Council was employed in answering pleas and counter- 
bleas wherewith the technical ingenuity of the English 
wardens constantly plied them. The amount of ink 
shed over the raid of Reedswire is a forecast of the 
- pest traditions of modern diplomacy. Scotland was 
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pestered by official ingenuity into a serious considera- 
tion of Border affairs. The English Borders were 
elaborately organised for defence. The country was 
mapped out into watches, and the obligation was laid 
upon the townships to set and keep the watches day — 
and night. When the fray was raised, every man was 
bound to follow under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment. Castles and peel towers were converted into a 
system extending across the Border, with signal com- 
munication from one to another. A brief quotation 
from some articles made at Alnwick in 1570 may serve 
to illustrate the thoroughness of the system: “ That 
every man that hath a castelle or a tower of stone 
shall, upon every fray raised in the night, give warn- 
ing to the contrey by fier in the toppe of the castelle 
or tower, in such sorte as he shall be directed from his 
warninge castelle, upon paine of iijs. iiijd.” 

The system in itself was admirable. Its only de- 
fect was that in proportion as it led to momentary 
success it tended to decay. Sir John Forster writes. 
from Berwick in 1575: “Thanks be to God we have 
had so longe peace that the inhabitants here fall to 
tillage of grounde, so that theye have not delight to be 
in horse and armore as they have when the worlde ys 
troblesome. And that which theye were wont to be- | 
stowe in horse they nowe bestowe in cattell otherwayes, 
yet notwithstandinge whensoever the worlde graveth 
anye thinge troblesome or unquiet theye will bestowe 
- all they have rather than theye will want horses.” It 
is worth while noticing Sir John Forster’s remedy for 
the carelessness which peace engendered. He advises 


that “a generall comaundement should come from her _ 
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majestie to the noble men and gentlemen here to favor 
their tennants as their auncestors have doon before 
tyme for defence of the frontiers.” 

“To favor their tennants as their auncestors have 
doon before tyme.” I believe that in these words we 
» have the key to much of the social history of the 

English Border. A ramble through Northumberland 
shows much that tells of the former greatness of feudal 
lords. There are no corresponding memorials to 
distinguish the sites of the townships, which once 
largely consisted of freeholders, who armed themselves 
and fought for house and home. Northumberland at 
the present day is regarded as a great feudal county, 
with feudal antiquities and feudal memories visible at 
every turn. I believe, on the contrary, that in no part 
of England did the manorial system sit so lightly, or 
work such little change. Traces of primitive institu- 
tions and primitive tenures are found in abundance 
whenever we penetrate beneath the surface. _ 

_ First of all, there is a noticeable feature which es- 
pecially marks the district comprised within the limits 
of the old Northumbrian kingdom—the survival to the 
present day of a very large number of townships, which 
are still recognised as poor-law parishes, and elect their 
own waywardens, overseers and guardians of the poor. 
Even at the present day there are only thirty ecclesi- 
astical parishes in this county which are conterminous 
with a single township. The remaining 132 parishes 
contain among them 513 townships. There are as 
many as thirty townships contained in a single parish, 
and the general number is four or five. This can 
easily be accounted for from the facts of local history ; 
i 
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¥ 
but it shows the need which was felt for the mainten- 
ance of small separate districts with some powers of 
self-government. Again, the ecclesiastical vestries of 


the ancient parishes of Northumberland consist, al- 


most universally, of a body of four-and-twenty, who 
are appointed by co-optation. The term “vestry” 
does not occur in the Church books, which paissva 
speak of a “ meeting of the Four-and-twenty”. This 
seems to point to an original delegation of power into 


the hands of representatives from the different town- 


ships comprising the parish. 

These townships were village communities each an 
agrarian unit. I will not attempt to co-ordinate 
my evidence about them with any general theory of 
land tenure, but will simply state a few facts relating 

to them. The township of Embleton lies within the 
- barony granted to John Vesconte by Henry I. A 
deed, dated 1730, at which time the Earl of Tankerville 
was lord of the manor, contains the award of arbitrators 


appointed by the consent of all parties to have the lands ~ 


of the townships divided. It recites that the Earl of 
Tankerville and eight others are “severally seized of 
the farms, cottages, and parts of farms in the township 
fields,” Lord Tankerville of sixteen and a half farms, 
the others of quantities varying from three farms, one 
and eleven-twelfths of a farm, to one-sixth part of a 
farm, It then proceeds: “The premises above men- 
tioned lie promiscuous in common fields undivided”. 
The only holder in severalty was the vicar, whose 
“parcel of ground known as the East Field” affords 
the only known landmark from which the division can 
begin. The general result of the arbitrarors’ award is 
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that the vicar receives an average of fifty-six acres for 
each of his three farms, Lord Tankerville gets an 
average of sixty-four acres for each of his sixteen and 
a half farms, and the other holders average seventy- 
six acres for each of their eight farms. The varying 
quantity seems to depend on the quality of the land 
allotted in each case. I will not multiply evidence for 
this opinion, but will quote a statement made by a 
man who was in the employment of a solicitor in 
Morpeth, and who represented a legal memory ex- 
tending back as far as 1780. He says: “I believe 
that in former times the word farm was used in many 
parts of this country to express an aliquot part in value 
of a township, being one of several portions of land of 
which a township consisted, each one of such portions 
having originally been of equal value”. He supports 
this by reference to cases of allotments in which he 
-was himself concerned. 

This use of the word farm to signify an original 
unit of land tenure is peculiar to Northumberland, 
and probably has led to much interesting evidence 
being overlooked, as the ancient use of the word for a 
fixed interest in undivided land is easily confounded 
with its modern signification of a fixed amount of land. 
But many traces can still be found by one who searches 
for them. The records of vestry books show that con- 
tributions to parochial purposes were assessed upon 
each township in proportion to the number of ancient 
farms which it contained, In many cases this continued 
long after the division of the lands of the township, and 


__ long after the old meaning of the word farm had been 


forgotten. Church rates were paid on farms; so were 
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customary payments to the parish clerk and sexton. | 
At Warkworth the vestry resolved to rebuild the 
church wall, each farm being responsible for two yards 
of walling. It is curious to observe how long it was 
possible for an ancient institution to exist side by side 
with a new one. In the township of North Seaton 
the assessment of church rates on farms ceased in 1746, 
but the assessment of poor rate remained on the ancient 
basis down to 1831. Still more noticeable is the case 
of the township of Burradon. I have no record when 
the enclosure of the greater part of the township took 
place ; but two parcels of land were left unenclosed. 
One was divided in 1723, the other in 1773. Upon 
both divisions each freeholder had appointed to him 
a part of the common in proportion to the number of 
ancient farms of which his enclosed lands were reputed 
to have consisted. Even after this final division the 
old system did not entirely disappear. Up tothe year 
1827 poor rates and highway rates were assessed at so 
much per farm, not so much per pound. 

The evidence which I have at present proves the 
ancient division into farms of forty-eight townships. 
A calculation of the areas of these farms, after they 
were divided, shows a great variety. They range from 
1,083 acres to fifty. No doubt this can easily be ac- 
counted for. In the less fertile parts of the county — 
there were large tracts of waste, which ultimately were 
absorbed by the townships, scattered at a considerable — 
distance from one another. But there are eight town- 
_ ships where the average farm is below 100 acres, nine 
townships where the average is between 100 and 120 
acres, and nine where it is between 120 and 150 acres. 
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This great variety renders it difficult to account for 
the Northumbrian farms by any of the modes of 
reckoning which have hitherto been proposed as of 
universal application. The Northumbrian unit seems 
to point solely to the actual facts of the needs of each 
township at the time of its original settlement. 

The relations of these townships to the feudal lords 
varied, I believe, as much as did their unit of land 
tenure, though on this point it would be necessary to 
search the manor rolls in the case of each one separately, 
A few facts, however, may be stated on this subject. 
The manor of Tynemouth consists of eleven townships. 
Three of them are of freehold tenure. The remaining 
eight were in 1847 held partly in copyhold, partly in 
freehold. Each copyhold farm made a payment for 
“boon days,” and also paid a corn rent. This rent 
varied in each township; but payment was in every 
case made according to the number of ancient reputed 
farms or parts of a farm of which the land consisted. We 
have no difficulty here in tracing a case in which the 
lord’s demesne was scattered in eight out of the eleven 
townships contained in his manor. Three townships 
belonged entirely to freeholders, and freeholders were 
settled in the other townships also. 

I pass to another instance, the township of North 
_ Middleton. The rolls of the court baron of the barony 

of Morpeth, which is held by the Earl of Carlisle, show 
-that transfers of land in that township were accom- 
plished by, the admission of the new owner on the 
rolls of the manor. The township of North Middleton 
consisted in 1759 of fourteen farms, of which ten were 
held by the Duke of Portland, one by the Earl of 


ac 
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Carlisle, and three were divided among six other free- 
holders. The condition of the township in 1797 is 
described as follows: “The cesses and taxes of the 
township are paid by the occupiers in proportion to 
the number of farms or parts of farms by them occupied. 
These farms are not divided or set out, the whole 
township lying in common and undivided, except that 
the Duke of Portland has a distinct property in the 
mill and about ten acres of land adjoining, and that 
each proprietor has a distinct property in particular 
houses, cottages and crofts in the village of North 


Middleton. The general rule of cultivating and — 


managing the lands within the township has been for 

the proprietors or their tenants to meet together and 

determine how much or what particular parts of the 

land shall be in tillage, how much and what parts in 

meadow, and how much and what parts in pasture; 

and they then divide and set out the tillage and 

meadow lands amongst themselves in proportion to 

the number of farms or parts of farms which they are 

respectively entitled to. And the pasture lands are 

stinted in proportion of twenty stints to each farm.” 

In this case we have the open field system, with 

separate homesteads. The lord has a small share in the 

common lands, but has no separatedemesne. The free- 

holders have mostly parted with their interests to a 

wealthy landholder ; those who still remain hold small 

portions varying from seven-eighths to three-eighths of 
an original farm. 

A third instance shows other results. The town- 
ship of Newbiggin-by-the-Sea was in a manor which 
ultimately passed into the hands of the Widdringtons, _ 
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In 1720 Lord Widdrington’s lands were forfeited and 
were sold to a London company, who claimed mano- 
rial rights which the freeholders of Newbiggin would 
not allow. The proceedings of a long Chancery suit, 
in which the freeholders were left with their privileges 
unimpaired, show us a community completely self-gov- 
erned, with no interference from a lord and little from 
the crown. They had a grant of market and fair, and 
tolls on ships coming into their little harbour. They 
paid to the crown a fee-farm rent of {10 6s. In 1730, 
to which date the freeholders’ books have survived, we 
find the arable land already divided, but the pasture 
land stillin common. The freeholders meet and make 
bye-laws for the pasturage. They appoint constables, 
ale-tasters, and bread-weighers, They levy tolls on 
boats and ships, and receive payments for carts load- 
ing sea-weed from the shore, for lobster tanks in the 
rocks, for stones quarried on the fore-shore. The 
money received from these rents of the rocks is 
divided among the freeholders in proportion to the 
ancient freeledges, or farms. 

These three instances may serve to show the ex- 
ceeding variety of social life in Northumberland, and 
the comparatively slight effects of the imposition of 
the Norman manorial system upon the ancient town- 
ships. No doubt this great variety was due to the 
exceptional character of the county. The lords were 
bound to “favour their tenants for the defence of the 
frontiers”. They meddled little with the freeholders 
of the townships, who formed a stalwart body of 


7 __ soldiers ready to follow the fray. 


(5) But this same habit of following the fray had its 
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disadvantages. It created a wild and lawless manner of 
life. Though war ceased between England and Scot- 
land, feuds and robberies by no means ceased between 
the borderers on each side. “The number is wonder- 
ful,’ write the English commissioners in 1596, “of 
horrible murders and maymes, besides insupportable 
losses by burglaryes and robberies, able to make any 
Christian eares to tingle and all true English hartes to 
bleede.” They estimate the murders at 1,000 and the 
thefts to the value of £100,000 in the last nine years. 
The union of the crowns of England and Scotland under 
one sovereign swept away all pretence for hostility on 
the Borders, and left the problem of reducing a law- 
less people to order. This work was begun by the 
strong sense and capacity of Lord William Howard of 
Naworth. It would be an interesting and profitable 
study to trace exactly the disappearance of savage 
ways and riotous tempers. The work has, at all 
events, been done in a thorough and satisfactory 
manner. Inno part of England can there be found 
a more orderly, peaceable, law-abiding folk than are 
the Northumbrian peasantry. In no part of England 
is greater friendliness and hospitality shown to the 
wayfarer than in the valleys of the Cheviot Hills, 
which were once the haunts of moss-troopers. I never 
wander over the lovely moorland, and look upon the 
smiling, peaceful fields below, without feeling comfort 
amid the perplexities of the present by the thoughts of 
the triumph of the past. The frowning castles of the 
feudal lords now stand embowered in trees, and tell of 
nothing save acts of friendliness to those who dwell 
around, The peel towers in their ruins defend the 
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flocks and herds from nothing save the inclemency of 
the heavens. Goodly farm-houses and substantial cot- 
tages for the peasants betoken prosperity and comfort. 
The sturdy good sense of English heads, the enduring 
strength of English institutions, have solved a problem 
in this Border-land at least as difficult as those which 
trouble us in the present and cast a shadow over the 


future. 
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SOME years ago when it was my privilege to address 
the members of the institute at Newcastle-on-Tyne, I 
attempted to put before them a brief sketch of the 
historical facts which had determined the archzo- 
logical and architectural features of the district which 
they were about to explore. It seemed to me that, 
when you met once again in a district which possessed 
strongly marked features of its own, it was worth while 
to attempt a similar task and show the conditions which 
determined the character of the county which now lies 
before you. Nor is the task a hard one in its main 
lines, for the determining causes are neither remote 
nor complicated. The archeological and architectural 
features of Eastern England depended on its geograph- 
ical conditions. It was a land of fens and marshes. 
It is difficult, however, as we look over the broad 
expanse of corn land and meadow which meets our 
eye to-day, to think ourselves back to the original 
aspect of the country, when Lincoln, Peterborough and 
Cambridge had almost as good a right to be reckoned 
as seaside towns as has Lynn to-day. This is, of one 
somewhat an exaggeration, for the waste of waters which 
spread on the east of these towns was not sea-water, nor 
1 Opening address of the historical section at the Cambridge meet- 


ing of the Archeological Institute. Delivered roth August, 1892. 
Reprinted from the Archeological Fournal, vol. xlix., p. 263. 
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was the flow continuous. In the summer months the 
floods gave place to a tract of land which was covered 
with coarse grass, and supplied many necessaries of 
life to the dwellers on its banks. The character of 
the district may best be judged from the words of those 
who sawit. Hugh the White, a monk of Peterborough, 
who wrote about 1150, thus describes the district in 
which he dwelt — 

“From the flooding of the rivers, or from their over- 
flow, the water, standing on unlevel ground, makes a 
deep marsh and so renders the land uninhabitable, save 
on some raised spots of ground, which I think that God 
set up for the special purpose that they should be the 
habitations of His servants who have chosen to dwell 
there. For within this marshland there live in such 
spots the monks of Ramsey, of Thorney, of Crowland 
and many other places, which can be approached in 
no other way than by water, save Ramsey where on 
one side a road has been laboriously constructed. Ely 
is an island in the same district, seven miles long and 
as many broad, containing twenty-two vills: it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by marsh and water, but is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of three bridges. Burgh 
(ze. Peterborough) is founded in the land of the Gyroii, 
where is the beginning of the same marsh on its eastern 
side, extending for sixty miles or more. This marsh, 
1owever, is very necessary for men ; for there are found 
wood and twigs for fires, hay for the fodder of cattle, 
thatch for covering houses, and many other useful 
things, It is, moreover, productive of birds and fishes. 
For there are there various rivers, and very many waters 
and ponds abounding in fish, In all these things the 
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district is most fertile. Further, Burgh is built in an 
excellent situation; for on one side it enjoys the marsh, 
and excellent water ; on the other side it enjoys fields, 
woods, meadows and pastures in abundance. It is 
beautiful on all sides, and accessible by land, save on 
the eastern coast whither you cannot come save by 
boat. On the south side the Nen flows past the 
monastery ; after crossing it you may go straight on 
whither you will. When the first founders saw this site, 
so excellent, so eminent, so pleasant, so suitable, most 
fertile and most jocund, abounding in everything and 
most beautiful, as it were an earthly Paradise offered 
them by God, they founded their monastery there.” 
This careful picture shows us the chief features of 
the Fenland ; a broad expanse of water, where on the 
islands and along the banks dwelt a hardy race, who 
supported themselves chiefly by chasing wild fowl 
and catching fishes. They traversed the marshes in 
canoes, and lived in thatched huts above the waters. 
In summer time they gathered rushes and firewood, and 
turned out their cattle, where possible, to eat the rank 
grass which grew on the dried-up mud. Nor did the main 
characteristics of life in the Fenlands rapidly change. 
The description given by Drayton in his poetical 
topography of England, the Polyolbion, published in 
1622, agrees substantially with that of the monk Hugo 
nearly five hundred years before. Drayton sings of the 
multitude of wild fowl which haunt the Fens :— 


The duck and mallard first in every mere abound 

That you would think they sat upon the very ground, 
Their numbers be so great, the water covering quite, 
That raised, the spacious air is darkened with their flight. 
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He goes on to enumerate as denizens of the Fens the 
teal, the gossander, the widgeon, the goldeneye, the 
smeath, the coot, the waterhen, the waterwoosell, the 
dabchick, the swan, the crane, the heron, the redshank, 
the bittern and the wild goose, besides seabirds, amongst 
which are the cormorant and the osprey. Nor is his 
list of fishes less copious. His general picture of 
Fenland life is one of manifold industry :— 

The toiling fisher here is tewing of his net; 

The fowler is employed his limed twigs to set: 

One underneath his horse to get a shoot doth stalk ; 

Another over dykes upon his stilts doth walk: 

There other with their spades the peats are squaring out, 

And others from their cars are busily about 

To draw out sedge and reed for thatch and stover fit: 

That whosoever would a landskip rightly hit, 


Beholding but my Fens shall with more shapes be stored 
Than Germany or France or Thuscan can afford. 


It must be noticed, however, that this eulogy is put 
into the mouth of the nymph who presides over the 
Fens, and is not allowed to pass without comment by 
her sister who rules the mainland. She exclaims :— 
O how I hate 
Thus of her foggy Fens to hear rude Holland prate, 
That with her fish and fowl here keepeth such a coil, 


As her unwholesome air, and more unwholesome soil, 
For these of which she boasts the more might suffered be. 


She objects that the birds are so rank of taste as to 


be-uneatable ; the fish so muddy of flavour that they 
are scafce preferable to starvation :— 
Besides, what is she else, but a foul wrong marsh, 


And that she calls her grass, so blady is and harsh 
As cuts the cattle’s mouths constrained thereon to feed. 
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Thus it is clear that in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century there were two opposite opinions concerning 
the delights of the Fenland. A century later we find 
that theunfavourable opinion had won its way to general 


acceptance. Defoe, in his Tour through Great Britain, 


gives his impressions of a visit to Ely in 1722 :— 

“As these Fens appear covered with water, so I 
observed, too, that they generally at this latter part of 
the year appear also covered with fogs; so that when 
the downs and higher grounds of the adjacent country 
were gilded with the beams of the sun, the isle of Ely 
looked as if wrapped up in blankets, and nothing to be 
seen but now and then the lantern or cupola of Ely 
Minster. One could hardly see this from the hills 
and not pity the many thousands of families that were 
bound to be confined in those fogs, and had no other 
breath to draw than what must be mixed with these 
vapours and that steam which so universally overspreads 
the country. But, notwithstanding this, the people, 
especially those that are used to it, live unconcerned, 
and as healthy as other folks, except now and then an 
ague, which they make light of; and there are great 
numbers of very ancient people among them.” 

The Fenland itself had changed little, but opinion 
about it had changed a good deal. The Peterborough 
monk regarded it as “an earthly Paradise”. Defoe 
pitied the poor wretches who were condemned to 
inhabit it. At one period of civilisation men rejoice 
in the manifoldness of natural advantages ; at another 
period men long for the removal of every natural dis- 
advantage. Defoe is but the exponent of the spirit 
of our own day. 
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Such were the main features of the Fenland. I 
turn to consider their influence on its history. 

(1) It is obvious that the most important point 
connected with the Fenland is its reduction by means 
of a system of drainage to its present condition. The 
process has been gradual and continuous. Perhaps 
already in the time of the Roman occupation, a bank 
was raised to serve as a barrier against the incursions of 
the sea; and the names of Walsoken, Walton and 
Walpole may derive their origin from the Roman wall 
or earthwork near which the early settlements of the 
English were made. But besides the sea there were 
other dangers to be faced—the excessive local rain- 
fall, and the drainage of the upland district which all 
discharged itself upon the Fenland, and could not 
find an outlet. To provide for the latter purpose the 
Romans constructed a catchwater drain, a portion of 
which still exists under the name of Car Dyke, which 
ran just below the uplands probably from Cambridge 
to Lincoln. The former danger was met by a system 
of interior drainage. It would be tedious to tell of the 
various works undertaken at different times for the 
protection of the country. It is enough to say that 
during the Middle Ages the object was to provide 
against inundations, not to reclaim the Fens. Water 
in the winter and grass in the summer, on a secure 
and accountable system, was the general desire. Dray- 
ton indicates the rise of a notion that the Fenland was 
not worth keeping ;-and the age of the Stuarts produced 
schemes for making “summer and winter ground ” of 
considerable tracts. I will not discuss the enterprise 
of the Dutch engineer Vermuyden further than to say 
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that it was not entirely successful, and had to be sup- 
plemented by windmills, which still in some parts form 
picturesque additions to the landscape. The end of 


last century and the beginning of this saw a’continuation | 


of the process, till the whole district has been converted 
into agricultural land. Whittlesea Mere, the last 
great remnant of the Fenland, was drained in 1852; 
and a small portion of Wicken Fen is now all that is 
left to recall a faint image of the past. 

(2) Now that this change has been fully wrought, 
we tend to forget the effect produced on the land, 
which rose clear of the waters, by its original position 
as a sort of coast-line. Yet it was the guardianship 
of the coast which called into existence the Roman 
Camboritum, the Cambridge of to-day.!. The protec- 
tion of the shores of the Wash against predatory 
incursions was, in the early days of the Roman oc- 
cupation, an object of importance; the Ermin Street 
which ran from London to Lincoln skirted the northern 
part of the estuary, and protected it by its stations. 
But the Ermin Street struck the line of estuary at 
Durolipons, the modern Godmanchester, close to 
Huntingdon. The south-eastern side of the estuary 
was outside its care. It would seem that Camboricum 
‘was occupied as a supporting station, connected with 
Durolipons by the Via Devana which was continued 
southwards to Colchester. The Roman system of 
coast defence was thus tolerably complete, and de- 


termined the situation of most of the towns within the - 


1Jt is now considered almost certain that the Roman Camboritum, 
really Camboricum, was not on the site of the modern Cambridge.— 
L. C, : 
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district. When the Roman occupation ended, the 
immigrants from over sea found little difficulty in 
making their settlements. But it is not my purpose 
to trace the early history of the Gwaras, which was 
not of great importance. It was natural that the men 
of the Fenland should lead a life of isolation, and 
should consequently be slow to recognise accomplished 
facts. The great event in the history of the district is 
its stubborn resistance to William the Norman. The 
outlaw Hereward gathered the disaffected round him — 
in the isle of Ely, and exercised all William’s engineer- 
ing skill before he could be dislodged from his marshy 
fastness.’ The exceptional position of the Fenland 
was recognised by Henry I., who raised Ely to be the 
seat of a bishop, on whom was conferred palatinate 
jurisdiction, so that he might exercise on the eastern 
marches the same authority as his brother of Durham 
exercised in the north. Though this jurisdiction dis- 
appeared in 1837, the isle of Ely still retains its 
peculiar position as a shire within a shire. One result 
of this episcopal rule, taken together with the number 
of monasteries and the general character of the country, 
is the absence of great families from the Fenland and 
its borders. You will see no ruined castles, no pictur- 
esque manor houses, in the neighbourhood of the Fens. 
Cambridgeshire has been called “the least gentle- 
manly of all the English counties ”. 

(3) I go back again to the description of the Fen- 
land given*by Hugh the White, who was delighted by 
the islands which ‘God had raised for the special 
purpose that they should be the habitations of His 


servants”. He certainly oo the use to which 
I 
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the Fenland had been turned in his own day. It was 
natural that this tract of country should suggest 
monastic settlements. It was secluded, wild, offering 
an opportunity for missionary zeal and for monastic 
labour, needing organisation, yet hard to touch by 
ordinary means. A mixture of devotion and policy 
influenced the first Christian King of Mercia, Peada, 
to follow the advice of his Northumbrian brother 


Oswin, and lay in 655 the foundations of a church at — 


Medeshampstead, where a meadow, supplied with a 
well of good water, rose between the Fen and the 
scrub which covered the uplands. The new foundation 
flourished ; and its first abbot sent out a colony to 
the isle of Ancarig or Thorney, so called from the 
thorns with which it was covered. In 673 Etheldreda, 
wife of the Northumbrian Egfrid, fled from the dis- 
charge of her wifely duties, and sought refuge from 
her husband’s pursuit in the dower lands which she 
had received from her first husband, King of the 
Southern Fenlanders. There, on the island which 
took its name from the quantities ot eels which were 
caught in its surrounding marshes, she founded a 
monastery after the type of her northern refuge at 
Coldingham. Before the century was closed a young 


Mercian noble, weary of war and conflict, and unsatis- 


fied with the seclusion of the monastery of Repton, 
roamed through the Fens till he found at Crudland, or 


Croyland, a spot sufficiently disconsolate for the needs — 


of his asceticism. There Guthlac lived amid the birds 
and fishes, who came at his call and ate from his hand ; 
for he found that “all things were at one with him 
who was at one with God”. Men honoured him and 
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flocked to him for his advice. After his death a 
monastery arose on the spot, which was hallowed by 
the memory of his sanctity. 

Thus motives of policy, asceticism and personal 
convenience combined to mark out the Fenland as 
especially the home of monks. The example once set 
was contagious. In the monastic revival of the tenth 
century, a new monastery was founded on the verge of 
the Fens at Ramsey, said to be so called from a 
solitary ram which was found by the first occupants 
of the island. The monks were the chief land-owners 
within this district. All that was done for civilisation 
was done by them. 

There are two abiding records of their influence to 
which I would call your attention. In no part of 
England, I might say nowhere in the world, are there 
so many mighty buildings to be found in the same 
space as in the Fenland and its borders. This is en- 
tirely due to the impulse given to church building by 
the monasteries and the example which they set. It 
was, of course, natural that the monks should use the 
offerings made by pilgrims for the purpose of adorning 
their churches. But good intentions and lofty aspira- 
tions are not everywhere easy of fulfilment. Near to 
Peterborough there lay a bed of peculiarly hard lime- 
stone, famous in architectural history as Barnack rag. 
The quarry had been worked by the Romans, and its 
value was at once appreciated by the monks. The 
stone could be wrought with ease; it was capable of 
delicate mouldings ; and its durability has enabled it 
to withstand even the onslaughts of our northern 
climate. A ramble amongst the turrets and pinnacles 
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of the cathedral churches of Ely, Peterborough, or 
Lincoln, enables any one to see at a glance how much 
the architecture owes to the material in which its 
ornaments were wrought. Besides the possession of 
this valuable stone, the Fenlands also enjoyed an easy 
means of transport. The conveyance of heavy loads 
along the imperfect roads of early days was difficult ; 
but flat-bottomed boats could easily traverse the Fens 
in winter and deposit their burden just where it was 
wanted. The size and character of medizval build- 
ings was determined more by the command of suitable 
material than by the dictates of immediate utility. 
Churches grew, not to correspond to the needs of the 
population, but because they could be easily built. 
Monasteries received their rents largely in labour. It 
was natural that the labour should be directed toward 
church building. A little local enterprise met with 
ready help. There was no hurry to finish, just because 
there was no large population to provide for. The 
artistic side was allowed to be dominant chiefly because 
there was no utilitarian pressure. 

In this way we can trace the limits of the old Fen- 
land by its great buildings. When water-carriage 
failed the churches dwindled. Along the valley of the 
Nen, and on the Fenland islands, rose the stately — 
churches which are most characteristic of English 
architecture, as-may be seen in the neighbourhood 
round Wisbech and Lynn. If you turn westward 
from Cambridge to the district which formed the up- 
land in early days, the architectural decline becomes 
at once apparent. The soft clunch of Cambridge- 
shire, admirable as it was for internal decoration, was 
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not sufficiently durable when exposed to the weather 
to afford material for soaring designs. 

Another point which was determined by the nature 
of the country and its surroundings was the choice of 
Cambridge asa site for a university. It is often asked 
by visitors to Cambridge, Why was this spot selected 
for sucha purpose? And it must be admitted that at 
the present day we cannot point to any very conspicu- 
ous natural advantages. To answer the question, we 
must consider the conditions under which the English 
Universities seem to have come into being. This is a 
difficult subject to speak of with certainty, and I would 
not be understood to put forward more than a few 
suggestions, which seem to me to have some probability. 
The first step in any investigation is to clear the ground 
of misconceptions, and make it clear what we are con- 
sidering. Now a university, properly speaking, means 
a Corporation of Scholars possessing a constitution, 
and the right ot conferring degrees, or licences to teach, 
which are everywhere recognised. It was, indeed, at 
one time a guild of scholars, which, after struggling into 
existence, acquired recognition as a Studium Generale. 

The question therefore to be determined is, Why 
did the schools of certain places become strong enough 
to form associations which asserted their rights, and, 
by gaining for themselves a constitution, rise into 
another class from ordinary schools? There can be 
no doubt that the model of such associations was 
brought into England from Paris in the twelfth century, 
with the result of quickening into organised life schools 
-which already existed. In earlier times the schools 
of Ireland and England had been foremost in main- 
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taining learning; but the call of Alcuin from York 
by Charles the Great marked the transference of in- 
tellectual primacy to Gaul. There the schools of 
various monasteries and cathedral churches became 
famous as they possessed eminent teachers, till the 
renown of Abelard established the prestige of Paris. 
We cannot trace a corresponding process in England. 
It was not the presence of eminent teachers which first 
brought our universities into existence, but motives of 
convenience combined with an impulse from outside. 
The schools of Oxford gathered, it is true, round the 
monastery of St. Frideswide, but local conditions seem 
to have given them their superiority. Oxford was 
conveniently situated in the centre of England, on the 
great waterway of the Thames. It was free from 
danger of incursions, and was not a place of arms. 
Under Henry I. it was a favourite residence of the 
king in times of leisure ; and the neighbourhood of the 
royal palace of Beaumont gavehopes of patronage which 
are said to be always attractive to scholars. It had 
been recognised for some time as a convenient meeting- 
place of scholars when it received by a migration from 
Paris that impulse which developed it into a university. 

Cambridge had not the same advantages of position 


as Oxford enjoyed, and we cannot trace a correspond- 


ing growth of general literary resort. But we must 
remember that the dividing line of England in the 
Middle Ages, for commercial and literary intercourse, 


was drawn between east and west, not between north © 


and south. The northern counties were so unsettled 
that there was little security for a learned corporation 
north of the Humber and the hills of Peakland, In 
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1250 the Bishop of Carlisle found it necessary to buy 
the manor of Horncastle in Lincolnshire, and the Pope 
granted him the parish church for his use, when his 
own diocese was impossible. A northern centre of 
learning was not required ; but it was natural that the 
east should seek a centre of its own. It is probable 
that Cambridge grew by conscious rivalry to Oxford, 
which it resembled in many respects. The priory of 
Barnwell gave it a monastic centre; castle and old 
parish churches were there as at Oxford ; its situation 
secured quiet, and it was easy of access by land or 
water. But the neighbourhood of the great Fenland 
monasteries must have been the chief cause of its 
prosperity. It was a neutral ground to which their 
students might resort. There, also,a meeting-place of 
scholars developed into a university, owing to migra- 
tions from Paris and Oxford, of which we find records 
in 1229 and 1231. 

It is worthy of notice that this process of propaga- 
tion tended to continue. In 1239 a migration was 
made from Oxford to Northampton; and in 1261 
Cambridge also attempted to found a colony in the 
same place. Doubtless that town was chosen because 
it fulfilled the necessary conditions for an academic 
residence, and was as far north as it was prudent to go. 
In 1333 a more determined effort was made by a body 
of Oxford malcontents to establish a university at 
Stamford, as a convenient spot for intercepting northern 
students, These schemes were checked by the resist- 
ance of Oxford and Cambridge, which was supported 
by the power of the Crown, It seems as if English 
common sense first recognised, in university matters, 
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the principle which afterwards developed its system 
of party politics. Two universities were enough to — 
promote honourable rivalry, and obtain the advantages 
of competition on different lines. When two had come 
into existence, the multiplication of centres was not 
allowed to go farther, that force should not be wasted, 
and too many centres of opinion be formed. The 
ingenious speculator of to-day might trace a connexion 
between the increase of universities and the disintegra- 
tion of the old political parties. 

But I return to the position of Cambridge as a site 
for a university. It is obvious that motives of local 
convenience out-weighed considerations of fitness. 
Ease of access, accommodation, associations, quiet- 
ness and a good supply of food—these were the 
primary requisites. It has been observed as an argu- 
ment against the solar theory of explaining mythology 
that it represents primitive man as “eternally prosing 
about the weather”. This, indeed, is a very modern 
habit. Our ancestors lived and laboured where their 
lot was cast ; and Cambridge scholars doubtless found 
the Fenland full of interest. To recall that interest 
we must revive the picture of the waters which flowed 
as near as Waterbeach, and of the Cam expending its 
sluggish stream round Fen Ditton. If we complete 
our picture by imagining a touch of ague among the 
inhabitants, it is still open for consideration whether 
ague is worse than the maladies engendered by modern 
modes of life. It is tolerably certain that its position 
on the borders of the Fens called Cambridge into being 
as a town, and afterwards made it the seat of a uni- 
versity. Academic patriotism can claim the consent of 
antiquity in regarding it as “an earthly Paradise”. 
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THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY} 


THE quiet city of Cambridge, whose repose ordinarily 
recalls that of our own University towns, has been for 
the last three days stirred to its foundations. The 
anniversary which Harvard University has been cele- 
brating, awakened an amountof interest which surprised 
even those who were most enthusiastic for its success. 
It is rather difficult in America to say that anything 
outside the sphere of politics is regarded as of national 
importance, but the proceedings at Harvard were as 
nearly national in their interest as the size of the country 
and its divisions will permit. The presence of the 
President of the United States was in itself a tribute 
of national recognition, which was regarded as due to 
the services which Harvard University has rendered 
to the cause of education, not only in New England, 
but throughout the country. 

The history of Harvard University is as interesting 
to the Englishman as it is to the American. The 
little colony of Puritans had scarcely settled in the strip 
of land round Massachusetts Bay, before they hastened 
to put én record their belief that learning is one of 


1A letter written to the Times from Cambridge, piggy im- 
mediately after the celebration, 
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the necessary supports of a commonwealth. In 1636, 
when they numbered scarcely 5,000 families, when 
their means were scanty, when an Indian War was 
pending, and religious dissensions weakened them at 
home, the general court of the colony passed a resolu- 
tion agreeing “to give £400 towards a school or college, 
whereof £200 shall be paid next year, and £200 when 
the work is finished, and the next court to appoint 
where and what building”. It was the passing of this 
resolution on 7th November which Harvard com- 
memorated as its act of foundation, and Mr. Lowell 
justly drew attention to it, as an act full of sublime 
pathos, and expressive of the high qualities of character 
possessed by the Puritan fathers of thecolony. Their 
theology was not founded on subjective emotion, but 
on an intellectual conception of the overmastering 
claims of the truth upon the heart of man. Among 
the early settlers were many graduates of English 
Universities, especially men who had been trained at 
the great centre of Puritanism, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. It was in their honour that, when in 1637 
the site of the projected college was fixed at Newtown, 
four miles distant from Boston, by the banks of the 
river Charles, the name of Cambridge was substi- 
tuted for that of Newtown, that the associations of 
academic life might be the inheritance of the new 
foundation. 

At about the time that this was done, the colony 
received a new settler in John Harvard, another gradu- 
ate of Emmanuel. Harvard came already stricken with 
consumption, and could do very little active service for 
the country of his adoption. His imagination, how- 
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ever, was stirred by the zeal for learning shown by 
the new settlers, and he longed to see their resolu- 
tion to build a college in the new Cambridge carried 
into effect. On his death, in 1638, he bequeathed 
half his fortune, a sum of £800, and his library to the 
new college. This act of munificence awakened a 
spirit of hopefulness. The colony did not wait till 
its public revenues could undertake the work already 
resolved upon, but Harvard’s bequest was supplemented 
by voluntary contributions from every class in the 
community. The building was at once begun and 
received the name of Harvard College, in memory of 
its first benefactor. It is exceedingly interesting to 
observe how closely Americans cling to the traditions 
of their past history. A few years ago John Harvard 
was merely a name inscribed in the admission book of 
Emmanuel College. Now an American antiquary, 
Mr. Walters, has tracked John Harvard to his birth- 
place in Southwark, and has carried back his maternal 
descent to Stratford-on-Avon and the possible com- 
panionship of Shakespeare. An ideal statue of John 
Harvard has recently been erected in the grounds of 
the college which bears his name, and was crowned 
to-day with wreaths by the enthusiasm of undergradu- 
ates. The University of Cambridge and Emmanuel 
College were invited to send delegates to the celebra- 
tion, and were represented by Dr. Taylor, Master of 
St. John’s College, and Professor Creighton, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College. But it was clear that to the mass 
of those present Emmanuel College had a much more 
important and more real existence than the University 
of Cambridge. Its delegate was the only one selected 
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by Mr. Lowell in his oration for special mention, and 
no visitor, except the President of the United States, 
received a warmer welcome. It was gratifying to see 
that the link of historical continuity between the 
literary commonwealths of England and America was 
so clearly recognised and so cordially acknowledged. 
It would be a long tale to tell the history of Harvard 
College from its first charter of 1650 to the present 
day. Its charter lays down as its object, “the educa- 
tion of the English and Indian youth of the country 
in knowledge and godliness”. Luckily that charter 
was never amended, and no more explicit legislation 
defined therequisites for “godliness”. Harvard College, 
no doubt, obeyed the prevalent theological impulses, 
but was not by its charter condemned to be a sectarian 
institution : it was saddled by no tests, and was free to 
develop with the life of the civil community around it. 
Its governing body was fixed to be a president, treasurer, 
and five Fellows ; the first officers were named, and it 
was provided that their places were to be filled by co- 
option. Above these was a large body of overseers, 
consisting originally of the governor, deputy-governor, 
and all magistrates of the jurisdiction, together with 
the five adjoining towns. This body of overseers had 
to approve the acts of the corporation of the college, 
and so possessed a right of veto. The progress of 
university reform at Harvard has been the work of 
converting this body of overseers into one which is 
more fitted to judge of educational questions. The 
efforts of the resident teachers were persistently directed 
to this end, and after various improvements on the - 
original scheme, the election of overseers was finally, 
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in 1865, committed to the graduates of the college. 
This is the nearest approach in America to the Euro- 
pean conception of a university as a self-governing 
corporation of graduates. 

This loose constitution of the college has been of 
great service to its development. It has been enabled 
to adapt itself to new requirements without needing 
any legislative interference. Its conflicts have been 
carried on in secret, and the obstacles in the way of its 
teachers have been overcome by the steady pressure 
of its executive officers. It is probably well that a 
university should not try too many experiments, and 
Harvard in recent days has certainly contributed a 
sufficient number of novelties for the attention of those 
busied with university education. Chief among them 
is the adoption of what is called the “elective system,” 
by which each undergraduate is allowed to choose for 
himself the course of lectures which he attends, and 
obtains his degree by passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion at the end of each course. It is obvious that 
such a system demands a large body of teachers, 
careful organisation of subjects, and a regard to the 
various claims of different subjects, which has to be 
expressed in the lecture list rather than in the regula- 
tions for the final examinations, whereby in English 
universities students are compelled to go along the 
course prescribed, not by their individual teachers, but 
by the combined wisdom of the university. - 

It is by this readiness to try experiments, as well as 
by the eminent teachers which Harvard has succeeded 
in attaching to herself, that she has come to be re- 
garded as the typical University of America. New 
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England has always remained the centre of Ameri- 
can culture, and the presence of Mr. Lowell and Mr. 
Wendell Holmes fully vindicated for the New England 
of to-day her claims to literary supremacy. Itis natural 
that the oldest and largest university of New England 
should be regarded, perhaps not without some jealousy, 
as occupying in America a place of her own somewhat 
above her sisters. Certainly Harvard cannot complain 
of want of loyalty on the part of her graduates, who 
flocked from every part of the continent to do honour 
to her anniversary. 

The proceedings of the commemoration began on 
5th November, when the members of the Legal As- 
sociation held a celebration of their own. Harvard 
University consists of what is called the College, which 
deals with those liberal studies which we know as /tere 
humaniores, and also various technical and professional 
schools, such as divinity, law and medicine in its various 
branches down to veterinary surgery. The graduates 
of each of these professional schools form associations 
of their own and meet from time to time. The 
lawyers, as being always desirous to speak, met to 
offer a tribute of eloquence by themselves, and listened 
first to an oration by Mr. Wendell Holmes, junior, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, on the 
organisation of legal studies ; afterwards they regaled — 
themselves by a dinner seasoned with those good 
stories which belong as much to the American as to 
the English Bar. 

Saturday, the 6th, was given up to undergraduates, 
who had boat races and a football match, that they might 
show visitors their prowess. But, unlike English under- 
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graduates, they also invited visitors to see how they 
were progressing towards the acquirement of the graces 
needed for actual life. They took possession of the 
university theatre, and delivered addresses and recited 
poems of their own with as much gravity and dignity 
as Mr. Lowell or Mr. Wendell Holmes. The traditions 
of American life sink deep, and the pattern is every- 
where the same. Two orators and two poets, chosen 
by vote of the undergraduates themselves, in turns 
commemorated the glories of Harvard, criticised its 
system, and exhorted to emulation of its past. The 
most perfect decorum prevailed; in fact any one 
_who had witnessed the pandemonium of the Oxford 
Encenia could not fail to marvel that these things 
should be. The Harvard undergraduates, no doubt, 
felt the responsibility of the occasion. They were 
taking their part in a great celebration, and were 
doing their duty to themselves and their A/ma Mater. 
Nothing could exceed the order with which they entered 
the theatre in a long procession and took their places. 
The proceedings began with prayer, offered by one of 
the oldest members of the college staff; an under- 
graduate choir and an undergraduate orchestra filled the 
intervals between the orations. It was impossible not 
to feel that the greater freedom allowed to American 
undergraduates led them to recognise earlier than do 
English youths the responsibilities of manhood. 

On Sunday, the 7th, the scene of the commemora- 
tion festivities was naturally transferred to the chapel. 
Harvard College is not only unsectarian but also 

-undenominational, and has devised a simple form of 
service in which every one can take part, consisting of 
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reading a psalm in alternate verses, a portion of Scrip- 
ture, an extempore prayer, and a sermon, interspersed 
with anthems and hymns, which were very effectively 
sung by a choir of undergraduates. A thoughtful and 
scholarly sermon was preached in the morning by 
Professor Peabody, of Harvard, and in the evening the 
chapel was crowded to the utmost by a throng eager 
to listen to the eloquence of the Rev. Philips Brooks. 
Both sermons dwelt upon the history of the college, 
and traced the steps by which its Puritan traditions 
had broadened into culture without sacrificing their 
essential value. Throughout all the proceedings of the 
commemoration, including those of the undergraduates, 
there was shown a free criticism of Puritanism, which 
was marked by a breadth of historical discernment and 
impartiality, which was alike generous and true. 

The general interest centred in the proceedings of 
to-day (Monday), when the grounds of the college 
were thronged by an eager crowd of guests, and a no 
less eager crowd of people of every class, anxious for 
a sight of the President and of Mrs. Cleveland. The 
interest shown in Mrs. Cleveland is indeed remarkable, 
and is due to the fact that no other President has been 
married during his term of office. The people seem 
to feel that the marriage of their chief magistrate was 
an event in which they had a right to share, and Mrs. 
Cleveland has awakened an amount of popular curiosity 
as great perhaps as was ever excited by a lady in any 
country. Her movements are all chronicled in detail, 
and her slightest gestures are recorded for the benefit of 
all men, but always in terms of sympathetic admiration, 


It was some time before all the guests were marshalled 


a 
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in order of procession ; but all were ready a little before 
eleven o'clock, when President Cleveland took his place 
in the line, accompanied by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts and attended by an escort. The procession then 
moved to the theatre through a dense throng of people, 
who showed the good humour and orderly behaviour for 
which an American crowd is proverbial. There wasa 
very small display of soldiers and only a scanty body 
of policemen, but the volunteer marshals of the uni- 
versity had no difficulty in keeping the way clear; 
occasionally a few enthusiasts ran through the line of 
procession, but never so as to cause any interruption. 
The warmth of the reception given to President Cleve- 
land was unmistakable; both by people and under- 
graduates on the line of march and by the graduates 
inside the theatre, he was cheered to theecho. Perhaps 
the prevalent position in politics of the educated classes 
represented by the graduates of Harvard is that of 
the “mugwump,” who believes in measures and men 
rather than in the threadbare principles of parqy 
and the devices of the caucus. Such men respect 
President Cleveland’s honesty, and give him their 


7 hearty support in his difficult position, because they 


believe that he is in earnest in the cause of Civil 
Service reform, which they judge to be the question of 
chief importance at the present. Though the occasion 
was in no way political, yet the reception accorded to 
the President cannot fail to have a decided significance 


in politics,,and its warmth seemed to surprise even 


himself. 

_ When the throng of some 1,500 people had entered 

the theatre, the proceedings of the day began with 
49 
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prayer, and a few remarks from the President of the 
Alumni, under whose auspices the proceedings were 
conducted. The alumni, or graduates, of Harvard 
form themselves into a voluntary association to hold 
an annual gathering at Commencement, when degrees 
are conferred. They take upon themselves the social 
part of the proceedings, and their President, elected 
annually, not the President of the University, acts as 
chairman. In this way the officials of the university 
are relieved to a great measure from the details of 
social duty which are so irksome to busy men. The 
President of the Alumni called on Mr. Lowell, who 
delivered an oration which deserves to rank among 
the most finished productions of one who stands in 
the highest class of men of letters. It was a mixture 
of wit and wisdom, alike dignified and graceful, with- 
out any obtrusion of personality or assumption of 
prophetic insight, but full of the szt7s sapientia of one 
who has read much and seen much, and in the light 
of large culture exhibited the due proportions of the 
lessons of the day. Mr. Lowell’s opening allusion 
to the 250th anniversary of his college struck the note 
of ample yet measured appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of his country, which ran through his address. 
“Ours is a new country in more senses than one, and, 
like children when they are fancying themselves this or 
that, we have to play very hard to believe that we are 
old.” In the same measured strain he spoke of the 
power of historic associations in the Old World. “I 
never felt the workings of this spell so acutely as in 
those grey seclusions of the college quadrangles and 
cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge, conscious of vener- 
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able associations,and whose very stones seemed happier 
for being there. Are we to suppose that these memories 
were less dear and gracious to the Puritan scholars at 
whose instigation this college was founded than to that 
other Puritan who sang in the dim, religious light, 
the long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults which those 
memories recalled?” Starting from this, he drew a 
striking picture of the early Puritans and sketched 
gracefully the early history of Harvard College, its 
first aims and its endeavours to convert the Indians, 
who, however, “showed far greater natural predisposi- 
tion for disfurnishing the outside of other people’s heads 
than furnishing the inside of their own”. He passed 
to the time when Harvard College was chiefly devoted 
to the education of Puritan clergy, of whom he gave 
a genial and humorous sketch: “They gave two 
sermons every Sunday in the year, and of a measure 
that would seem ruinously liberal to these less stalwart 
days, when scarce ten parsons together could lift the 
stones of Dromed, which they hurled at Satan with 
the easy precision of lifelong practice”. Coming to 
more modern times, he spoke of the Harvard of to-day, 
its studies and their future. With a graceful absence 
of dogmatism, he defined as the office of a university 
“to distribute the true bread of life—the pane degli 
angeli, as Dante called it—and to breed the appetite 
for it. Give us science, too, but give us first of all 


~ and last of all the science that ennobles life and makes 


it generous.” Presently he passed to the relation of 
a university with national life, and his words became 
weighty: “Democracy must show its capacity for 


producing not a higher average man, but the highest 
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possible type of manhood in all its manifold varieties 
or it isa failure. No matter what it does for the body, 
if it does not in some sort satisfy the inextinguishable 
passion of the soul for something that lifts life away 
from prose, from the common and the vulgar, it is a 
failure. Has it done this? Is it doing this, or trying 
to doit? Not yet, I think.” From this he proceeded 
to draw out eloquently the nature of the work of culture 
in a democratic society and in democratic politics. 
This led to a graceful allusion to President Cleveland : 
“We have no politics here, but the sons of Harvard 
all belong to the party which admires courage, strength 
of purpose, and fidelity to duty, and which respects, 
wherever he may be found, the /ustum et tenacem 
propositt virum, who knows how to withstand the 
Civium ardor prava jubenttum. He has left the 
helm of State to be with us here, and so long as it is 
entrusted to his hands we are sure that, should the 
storm come, he will say, with Seneca’s pilot, ‘O Neptune, 
you may save me if you will; you may sink me if you 
will; but whatever happen, I shall keep my rudder 
true’.” 

This reference to the President awakened renewed 
enthusiasm among the audience, and it was some time 
before Dr. Holmes could read his poem, which he did 
with a vigour and animation surprising in a man of 
the age of seventy-seven and not endowed with a strong 
physical frame. The poem, as was natural, was mainly 
local in its character, and its alternations of serious and 
mirthful allusions were followed with keen interest. 

When this was finished President Eliot conferred 
a number of honorary degrees on the distinguished 
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guests of the university. This ceremony was of the 
utmost simplicity, but the dignity of President Eliot’s 
manner as he described in a few words the claim of 
each recipient made the proceedings far more impres- 
sive than the antiquated ceremonial still followed at 
our universities. As President Eliot named each of 
the new doctors, he rose in his seat and bowed in 
acknowledgment, so that some forty degrees were con- 
ferred in twenty minutes, without the aid of pompous 
Latin compliments. The list comprised the chief 
American representatives of the various departments 
of knowledge, and among Englishmen Dr. Taylor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor Creighton of 
Emmanuel College, and Sir Lyon Playfair as represent- 
ing the University of Edinburgh. 

It was two o'clock before the proceedings in the 
theatre were over, and at half-past two the procession 
formed again to march to the great hall for dinner. 
The hall at Harvard is a truly noble building, which 
with some difficulty was made capable of holding 1,200 
guests. The repast was simple in the extreme ; there 
was no wine on the table, and the eating was soon 
over. It was a refreshing contrast to the uncomfort- 
able grandeur of English public dinners, The audience 
had come to listen, and did not come to waste time 
needlessly. There was no formality; cigars were 
speedily lighted, and every one prepared to endure 
speeches as long as speeches were forthcoming, Even 
the departure of the President at half-past four did not 
break up the company, which sat without any display 
of weariness till half-past seven. Truly the Americans , 
are a patient, much-enduring race. 
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Many of the speeches were excellent in their way, 
but none were of general interest, save that of Pre- 
sident Cleveland, who, with great modesty, deplored 
his lack of university education, and exhorted men of 
learning to take a greater part in public affairs. “Any 
disinclination,” he said, “on the part of the most learned 
and cultured of our citizens to mingle in public affairs, 
and the consequent abandonment of political activity 
to those who have but little regard for the student and 
the scholar, are not favourable conditions under a 
Government such as ours. And if they have existed 
to a damaging extent, recent events appear to indicate 
that the education and conservatism of the land are to 
be hereafter more plainly heard in the expression of the 
popular will.” He went on to speak with obvious 
signs of emotion of the duties of his office, and spoke 
sternly of the tendency towards personal slander which 
was too often seen in a section of the American Press. 
The obvious sincerity of the President’s speech pro- 
duced a great impression on the audience, and he 
departed amid a general ovation. 

When the banquet was at an end it was already 
dark, and the guests adjourned to witness a torch-light 
procession which had been organised entirely by the 
undergraduates, Harvard has not the historic story 
of Heidelberg to represent in pageantry, and preferred 
to take a humorous view of its past. The youth of a 
democratic State made sport of the doubtful ancestry - 
of their founder. John Harvard’s statue was borne 
in the procession surrounded by a group labelled 
‘ “John Harvard's Pas,” a butcher, a grocer, a cooper, 
in reference to the results of recent research which 
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have shown him to have had a father and two step- 
fathers who followed these trades in England. The 
oldest printing press in the college was carried on 
another waggon, and a coach filled with passengers, 
dressed in the fashion of 1750, recalled the perilous 
journeys of former days. The solitary Indian graduate 
of the college seemed somewhat uncomfortable in his 
isolation. Transparencies with current undergraduate 
jokes provoked the laughter of the initiated ; but all 
could admire the stalwart bearing of the 1,500 youths 
who marched in perfect order with their torches. Each 
division was clad in appropriate costumes, some in the 
old Puritan dress, some as Washington’s volunteers, 
some in military, some in naval uniforms, while the 
law students wore the gowns and wigs which are more 
familiarin England thanin America. The picturesque 
procession, with its volleys of cheers for the President, 
Mrs. Cleveland, the university officials, and others, 


“defiled for two hours through the streets of Cambridge, 


and ended with a display of fireworks, which lit up the 
dignified group of the college buildings. 

The chief impression left on the spectator was the 
homeliness, the simplicity and the heartiness of the 
entire proceedings. There had been no thought of 
grandeur, no waste of time in elaborate preparations. 
The men of Harvard welcomed their guests and gave 
them of their best with abundant cordiality ; but Har- 
vard did not try to disguise its work-day look, and was 


- content to appeal to those who knew and esteemed it 


for its Work’s sake. It was clear that it did not appeal 
in vain, and that it was strong in the affections of a vast 
body of its graduates, and in the kindly regard of its” 
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academic rivals. An Englishman might meditate on 
Mr. Lowell’s eloquent tribute to the historic glories of — 
Oxford and Cambridge, and think that Harvard is 
not without compensation for their absence. In Eng- 
land the alumni of the old universities feel that their 
universities are immemorial institutions which need — 
little help from them. The alumni of Harvard felt 
that the college belonged to themselves, had been en- 
riched by the munificence of many who were present, 
and looked to them all for the means of increasing her 
future usefulness. 


*. 
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THE IMPERIAL CORONATION AT MOSCOW. 


IT is easy to mistake the significance of any ceremony, 
to dismiss it as so much empty show, or to account 
for it on grounds of policy. No one who used at 
Moscow the slightest power of sympathetic observa- 
tion would accept either of these explanations of the 
ceremony of the coronation. It may be true that the 
form of government which Russia has inherited lends 
itself to display ; but this display is very far from 
being empty of meaning. It may be true that Russia 
has a large Oriental frontier ; but Orientals are not to 
be impressed by any palpable imitation of their own 
methods. The Russian coronation is a ceremony of 
great antiquity, and expresses the sentiments of the 
Russian people. It is an event in the history of the 
nation, an event of great importance, which they wish 
to realise in a pictorial and dramatic form, so that its 
full impression may be carried over the wide extent 
of territory which all alike is their country and is kept 
together under one ruler. 

There are different conceptions of the State, but 
those conceptions range between two primary ideas— 
those of a family and of a joint-stock company. 
Changes”in a board of directors require little out- 
ward notice. Even the election of a new chairman 


- does not call for more than a public dinner. But the 
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accession of a new head of the national family is an — 
event which appeals directly to every member. It 
awakens all the memories of the past, and kindles 
manifold hopes for the future. It is a great epoch in 
the national life, and must be expressed with fitting 
dignity and solemnity. In doing honour to their new 
Emperor the Russian people feel that they are doing 
honour to themselves. 

There is probably no people which has such a strong 
historic consciousness as the Russians. There has 
been no great break in their development, no new 
object of their common effort. They have not under- 
gone the transformation from an agricultural to an 
industrial civilisation, which puts much into the back- 
ground, and fills men’s minds with new problems, 
There has been to them no sudden extension of 
boundaries. In their vast plains they always knew 
the world was large, and that numbers of their brethren 
might be added to their family—brethren already like- 
minded with themselves. Their past history is a long 
record of struggles after union, which might make 
them strong against barbarous invaders, of untold 
sufferings endured with patient perseverance, of mo- 
notonous surroundings and constant conflict with 
churlish nature, In all this there are but two things 
that helped them—their Church, which bound them © 
together and gave them courage to endure; their 
national leaders, who trained them into strength, “drove 
back their foes, and welded them into a mighty nation, 
Indeed, there were not two but one, for Church and — 


tate are indissolubly connected. There was no ec- 
3 tical system with an independent head whose 
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claims might divide their allegiance. They received 
their Christianity from Byzantium, not from Rome. 
Their ruler inherits the claims of no Holy Roman 
emperor crowned by a Pope, but is the representative 
of the rulers born in the purple chamber of the 
Bosphorus, who never had to divide his authority with 
a bishop whose sway extended beyond his realm. 

All this is not mere ancient history, but is living 
truth to the Russian peasant. He may not be able 
to read or write, but he knows about his country’s 
past. The nomadic habits of the people have always 
been remarkable, and have at times caused difficulties. 
The melancholy of a vast expanse with no natural 
barriers has always attracted men to ramble. The 
Russian peasants go on pilgrimages, men and women 
alike. When family ties cease to be pressing, they 
take their bundles on their back and their staves in 
their hands, and set forth to visit the holy places. 
Many go to the Holy Land; more to Mount Athos, 
passing Constantinople on the way, and gazing with 
longing eyes on St. Sophia. Crowds of the less ad- 
venturous visit the monasteries and churches of Russia 
itself, and venerate the tombs of the saints. And 
these saints are not merely holy men who withdrew 
from the world at the call of devotion. They are 
national heroes, connected with some great national 
victory. Did not St. Sergius inspire Demetrius of 
the Don to win at Koulikovo in 1380 the first great 
battle against the Tartar hordes? The crowds of 
pilgrims who daily, and all day long, throng the church . 


_ of the great monastery of the Troitsa, where Sergius” 


lies at rest, know well his story and that of 
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another saint and hero. Kieff, Novgorod, and Mos- 
cow, all have their tales to tell, which are well learned. 
There can be few villages in Russia which have not a 
returned pilgrim, who, sitting by the stove on the 
long winter nights, tells of what he has seen and 
heard, and weaves the story of Russia’s history into the | 
life of his hearers. The streets of Moscow were full 
of pilgrims who had come to see the coronation of 
their “little father,” the Emperor, not as spectators 
of a splendid spectacle, but as assisting at a great 
religiots rite which closely concerned their country’s 
weal. 

This strong sense of an historic past idScpressed in 
the fact that coronations take place in Moscow, the 
city which is hallowed to the Russian mind as the 
centre of national resistance to their foes, sacrificed to 


-Tartars, Poles and French alike, but rising again with 


renewed splendour, and dearer for all that it had 
suffered. Petersburg may be the seat of Govern- 
ment, and the means of communication with the 
West ; but Moscow is the abiding home of Russian 
sentiment, the local centre round which patriotism 
gathers. It is from its situation and appearance 
worthy to be regarded as a symbol of a nation’s growth. 
Some one, I believe, has said that there are only two 
cities in the world which tell at a glance their people’s 
history—Moscow and London. An Englishman may 
well pause and reflect on the different memories which 
gather round the two; one indicating the continuous 
and peaceful expansion of a people steadily growing 
into freedom and power, saved by its situation from 
foreign interference, and with communications open 
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to all the world ; the other slowly struggling into ex- 
istence, as the only position of any strategical value 
in a country exposed to constant menace, and bearing 
the scars of many a bitter conflict. He cannot venture 
to measure a nation which had so different a past with 
the same rule that he would apply to himself. 

The site of Moscow tells its own story. It was 
built on a spot where was a piece of broken ground, 
through which the river Moskva ran in tortuous wind- 
ings, and afforded something like a defence to a tri- 
angular eminence, the broadest side of which dropped 
to the river. This was fortified and formed the Krem- 
lin, or Acropolis, of a little town which gathered round 
it, and gradually became the centre of resistance to 
the Tartars. The Kremlin still lies within the line of 
its old walls, and round it gathered another town, the 
Kitai Gorod, which also keeps its walls and towers. 
Round these grew the modern Moscow, and the stages 
in its growth are still distinctly marked. You can trace 
the process of gradual expansion round a definite centre. 
It is this which gives Moscow its distinctive features, 
and marks the Kremlin with a peculiar dignity of its 
own. It made the great city which lies round it, and 
Russia grew into a consciousness of its unity by the 
influence which Moscow supplied. There is no place 
in the world whose memories are so vital for the living 
history ofa great nation. Moreover, its buildings have 
not been encroached upon. The palace stands, with 
the arsenal and the senate-house behind it. By its 
side are the three great cathedrals, a monastery, and 
rising above them all the lofty bell-tower. There are 

large open spaces, and from the terrace the full extent 
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of Moscow can be seen. There is nothing to diminish 
the significance of the site itself or rob it of its unique 
interest. Nowhere are so many buildings of historical 
importance visible at once, and suffering from no 
interference. 

The stranger from the West, as he gazes for the 
first time on this scene, feels that he has passed out- 
side the circle of European experience, and has entered 
upon a new phase of culture which must be judged by 
canons of its own. The Kremlin Palace in itself 
resembles other buildings of the same kind ; but the 
numerous churches which he can see built up within 
it, and the others which surround it, tell of a striking 
difference between East and West. There is no one 
mighty building which claims by its sizeand magnifi- 
cence to be an overpowering memorial of the Christian 
faith. The palace has grown round churches older 
than itself, and has found room for them. The three 
churches outside are each of them small, and stand 
within a stone’s-throw of one another. Each has its 
own special purpose. In one the Emperors are 
crowned ; another is set apart chiefly for marriages 
and baptisms ; the third contains the tombs of the 
Imperial family. Religion is regarded as inherent in 
man’s nature, allied to his common and domestic life, 
something which need not be enforced from without, 
but which is personal and intimate. The monastery 
which stands near, is simply a large house arranged 
as such, with no air of severity or exclusiveness. It is 
an abode of men set apart for worship ; but their duty 
is only part of a common duty, and their life is part 
of the common life. As the eye ranges over the city 
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beneath, it gathers the same impression. Countless 
little churches rise among ordinary buildings. Monas- 
teries ring the city round, conspicuous by their tall 
bell-towers, and many of them girt with their old walls 
of defence, which tell that they were the fortresses of 
patriotism in evil times. The city is gay with bright 
colours. Its brick buildings are for the most part 
washed with pale pink or blue or red. Churches and 
monasteries are recognisable by their clusters of 
cupolas, gleaming with gold or green or blue enamel. 
The impression is unlike anything that can be seen 
in Western Europe. We are in a region where archi- 
tecture, the most truthful guide to the prevailing ideas 
on which common life is founded, betokens influences 
which are strange tous. Weare reminded that Russian 
civilisation came from Byzantium, and followed a differ- 
ent course from ours. The West may have contributed 
its commodities and its ideas to the more modern 
buildings before us, but these have all been modified 
and adapted to more primitive ideas which were 
already firmly rooted. Nothing is more significant 
than the Renaissance porches appended to many 
churches ; they are obliged to revert to early, almost 
barbaric, forms of ornament, and hide their origin 
beneath an appearance of greater antiquity. 

These are outside impressions, but they serve to ex- 
plain the ceremony which drew to Moscow a crowd of 
representatives from every part of the world. Russia, 
at all events, is a great force, and it is well to try and 
understand it. No ceremony on such a scale as that 
of the coronation can exist merely as a ceremony. It 
has a profound meaning to the Russian mind as a 
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memorial of national life. It does not take place 
vaguely anywhere and under any sort of surroundings. 
- It is only intelligible with reference to its actual setting, 

which is a dominant element of all that actually took __ 
place. The coronation was not a series of festivities 
arbitrarily arranged, but was a continuous act, every 
part of which followed immemorial custom, and all 
had reference to a central idea, 

First of all it was necessary that the new ruler should 
come to Moscow, leaving behind the modern seat of 
government, and recognising the historic capital with 
its ancient traditions. This must be done formally, 
after due preparation. So on Monday, 18th May, the 
Imperial family arrived by train at Moscow, and took 
up their abode in the Petrovsky Palace, outside the 
city boundary, where two days were passed in com- 
parative privacy. In Moscow itself all was bustle and 
activity. The decorations were being completed, and 
every one was learning what part he had to play. 
Stages were being erected for spectators, and un- 
sightly scaffolding was being draped into shape. On 
Wednesday evening all was finished, and the people 
seemed to betake themselves to prayer. At seven 
o'clock the bells of all the churches tolled for a service, 
which was to last for four hours—a service of solemn 
prayer and intercession for the new ruler who was to 

___ @ntter to-morrow for his coronation. Every church was 
thronged with an eager and devout congregation. It 
was impossible to mistake the earnestness which was 
depicted on the faces of the throngs. The Russian is 

not ashamed of his religion. If the mood is on him 
he stops outside a church in the busy street, and bows 
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himself in prayer. The passers-by make room for 
him, and it may be cross themselves as they see him. 
Inside a church each worshipper indulges in such 
demonstration of devotion as he thinks fit or can find 
room for. He follows no ritual instructions, but the 
emotions which arise in his own mind. 

It was with a solemn sense of religious duty that 
the main mass of the crowd gathered on the morning 
of Thursday, 21st May, in the streets along which the 
Imperial procession was to come, It was a beautiful 
sunny morning, and every house was gay with flags. 
I was told of a typical conversation in the crowd. One 
man remarked to his neighbour that it was lucky that 
the day was fine. “Do you not think,” was the exalted 
answer, “that the Lord knows the day on which His 
anointed comes to His holy place?” It was no mere 
pageant which the people were assembled to behold: 
it was an acceptance on their part of a ruler who 
represented to them power making for righteousness. 
Every street and window was crowded with spectators 
when at midday the tolling of the great bell on the 
Kremlin announced that the Emperor had left the 
Petrovsky Palace and was on his way. Presently the 
bell, which had been tolling slowly, quickened into 
a lively peal, which was re-echoed by every bell in 
_ Moscow. Minute guns were fired, and a crash of 
sound rang through the air. The bells of Moscow 
are famous for their size and tone alike, and when all 
are rung together the effect is at first overpowering. © 
It was the sign that the Emperor had entered the 
boundary of Moscow, and was advancing through his 


capital. His progress was slow, for he had to receive 
20 
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many signs of homage. The governor of Moscow 
+» met him at the gateway and offered bread and salt— 
the old symbol of welcome. Farther on the munici- 
pality tendered a similar offering, and along the route 
were deputations representing the various elements of 
Russian life, who each did homage in some character- 
4 istic form. The procession itself was headed by mounted 
soldiers in splendid uniforms ; then came the chiefs of 
the Russian nobility ; the Asiatic princes in the garb 
of their several countries ; the officials of the Imperial 
court. Before the Emperor rode a troop of Horse 
Guards. The Emperor rode by himself, attired in a 
simple uniform, mounted on a white Arab steed. At 
some distance behind him came his staff; then the 
members of the Imperial family and the representatives 
of foreign Powers. The Dowager Empress and the 
Empress followed in gilded carriages drawn by six 
horses; after them came the ladies of the Imperial 
family. A guard of soldiers brought up the rear. 
All this was splendour such as might adorn any 
other royal procession, though none perhaps could 
bring together on so large a scale such varied elements 
drawn alike from East and West. In fact, this pro- 
cession showed more clearly than anything else 
the vast scale on which everything was done. The 
ed ** umber of horsemen, the universal magnificence, 
the varieties of costume were astounding. But as the ~ 
Emperor approached the Kremlin the object of the 
procession was emphasised. At the entrance to the 
2 ' Kitai Gorod, the Emperor dismounted and waited for 
the Empress. Together they entered the Iberian 
Chapel, which contains an ancient picture of the 
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Virgin, regarded with peculiar devotion by the people. 

The Emperor was coming to the holy places, and ~ 
must behave as became a devout member of the 
orthodox Church. But his long progress was now 
nearing its end. He had left the Petrovsky Palace at 
midday ; it was half-past two before he reached the 
Kremlin, where another throng was awaiting him. In 
the great courtyard were erected stages in which were 

placed the Russian nobles, and in front of them the 
representatives of the various Eastern peoples under 

the Emperor’s sway. The Ameer of Bokhara and 

the Khan of Khiva sat with Oriental impassiveness, 

clad in: magnificent brocades of red and green. 
Roman Catholic archbishops, Armenian patriarchs, 
Lutheran superintendents sat side by side. Next 

to them were lamas from the Thibetan provinces, 
resplendent in yellow satin, with curious metal head- 
dresses, and Mussulmans from the Caucasus in more 
familiar attire. In the adjoining stage were Russian 

nuns, whose sober black costume formed a strong 
contrast. Beyond were rows of school-children, re- 
presenting various charitable institutions. In the 

open square were members of industrial guilds, who 

sat upon the ground with patience, awaiting the arrival 

of the procession. In the middle of the square was 

a raised platform with a balustrade, running between = 
the three cathedrals, and outside it stood a row of 
soldiers on guard. The sun shone brightly, and threw 

into brilliant relief the groups of ecclesiastics, vested” * 


* 
in rich brocades of cloth of gold, who filled the porches 


of the churches. Along the platform paced the 


marshals of the court, in uniforms of black and white, 


/ 
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~ that the Emperor was drawing nigh when some 
servants swept the red cloth that covered the plat- 
form. The incense was kindled in the censers, and 
the Metropolitans took their places, with crosses and | 
icons. The cortége all dismounted, and went on foot ! 
tothe churches. First came five marshals, bearing | 
huge gilt staves surmounted with jewels. Then the 
Emperor advanced between the two Empresses, whose 
flowing trains were borne by pages. Next came the : 
grand dukes, and behind them the grand duchesses 
and ladies of the Imperial household. Then came the 
representatives of foreign princes with their suites. It 
was a splendid blaze of colour when they filled the 
platform and all the spectators had risen to their 
feet. 

The Emperor advanced to the porch of the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, where he and the Empresses were 
first aspersed with holy water. Then they kissed the 
cross and greeted the Metropolitans. This was in 
itself a significant sign of the relations between Church 
and State. They clasped hands, and, each bending, 
kissed the other’s hand at the same moment. The | 
Emperor kissed the hand of the Metropolitan as his 

. bishop: the Metropolitan kissed the Emperor’s hand 
ea his ruler: the recognition was simultaneous, Then 
the clergy and choir preceded the Emperor into the 

urch. The bells suddenly ceased to ring, and 

used a strange sense of silence, in which was heard 
* oating through the air the strains of the “Te Deum” 
sung by the choir inside the church. After a brief 

service the Emperor reappeared, and the procession _ 


4 


. 
deeply embroidered with gold lace. It was a sign | 
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re-formed itself and proceeded to the Cathedral of the 
Archangel, where the Emperor and Empresses were 
greeted in like manner. Here they entered the church 
alone, and spent a short time in silent prayer at the 
tombs of their Imperial ancestors. Then they departed 
by the opposite door, and went to the remaining church, 
where again a few prayers were said. Now that his 
devotions were over, the Emperor mounted the Red 
Staircase leading to the Kremlin Palace, and, amid 
the enthusiastic acclamations of the crowd and the 
roar of cannon, took proud possession of the Imperial 
abode. 

Thus was accomplished the first act in a great 
national drama. It was the solemn home-coming of 
the father of his people. He came to take possession 
of what was his own, but was held under the sanction 
of the immemorial traditions of the family which he 
was called to rule. Those traditions were embodied 
in the national religion, and it was through the church 
that the Emperor reached his palace. The crowds 
along the way all had their eyes turned to the end of 
the Emperor’s progress. When the joy-bells ceased 
to toll, men knew that the Emperor had entered the 
church, and they joined their prayers with his. No 
sooner had Russia received the guarantee of his accept- 
ance of his position as held under God, than he ga 
the further SEN of acceptance of athistca “> = 
usages of his country, by praying at the tombs of his 
predecessors. As the declared upholder of the prin- 
ciples of ‘national life and of its continuous policy, 
Emperor mounted the steps which led to the palace 


- where his forefathers had lived and ruled. 
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The day following was spent by the Emperor in 
the reception of envoys extraordinary. When this 
concession had been made to necessary courtesy, the 
proceedings of the coronation were resumed. The 
Emperor and Empress spent the afternoons and even- 
ings of the next three days in preparation for the 
reception of the Holy Communion, as is customary 
to all members of the Orthodox Church. Moreover, 
they did so in a recognisable manner by withdrawing 
from the Kremlin Palace, and spending the evenings 
quietly in the Alexandrina Palace outside Moscow by 
the Sparrows Hills. Meanwhile, each morning the 
coronation was proclaimed at the gates of the ancient 
city with all the pageantry of state. After the pro- 
clamation had been read, beautifully printed copies of 
it were thrown among the crowd; but such was the 


eagerness to obtain the precious documents that they | 


were generally torn in pieces by a multitude of hands, 
and were afterwards carefully joined together and re- 


stored to some resemblance of their original form. 


On Sunday, 24th May, the Imperial banner was blessed 
with agisions service in one of the chapels of the 
Kremlin, and the Emperor swore allegiance to it as 
any soldier would do. In fact, during those days the 
Emperor was solemnly discharging all the duties of 


Cee 4 Russian subject. On Monday the regalia 
> . 


sre brought from the Treasury and placed in readi- 
ness for use, with a religious ceremony suited to the 
occasion. In the evening all the churches were again 
crowded with congregations, earnestly praying for God’s 
blessing on the Emperor who was to be crowned on 
the morrow, 
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At daybreak on 26th May the Kremlin was sur- 
rounded by a serious throng, through whom those 
privileged to enter slowly made their way. A Russian 
crowd is always quiet and speaks softly; it is also 
orderly and kindly. There was genuine magnanimity 
displayed by the inhabitants of Moscow, who would 
say with a smile, “We are glad that you strangers 
should see as much as you can ; we can see very little, 
because we have to wait till all the guests who have 
come from a distance are provided for before there is 
any room for us”. The question of finding room for 
all who wished to witness the coronation would have 
baffled human device, and those outside the Kremlin 
wall had nothing to see save the arrival of guests and 
officials in their splendid uniforms. Inside the Kremlin 
the stands were rapidly filled by those who had been 
lucky enough to secure tickets, and every available foot 
of standing ground was occupied by the people. The 
Cathedral of the Assumption, in which the ceremony 
was to take place, seemed marvellously disproportion- 
ate to the preparations which were being made outside. 
It looked like a small chapel, and indeed only admitted 
the presence of some six hundred, who slowly took 
their places in perfect order. 

Yet much of the impressiveness of the ceremony 
itself was due to the smallness of the building, which 
gave an air of intimacy to everything that was done, ‘, * ; 
and harmonised with the sense of family relationship : 
which underlay it all. The cathedral stands in the 
very céntre of the Kremlin; and though it has been 
rebuilt more than once, it still occupies the old site > 
and reproduces the ancient ornamentation. Like all 
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Eastern churches, it seems disproportionately high. 
Four round pillars rise aloft, bearing the five gilded 
domes which surmount the pile. They, as well as all 
the walls and roof, are covered with frescoes painted 
on a gold background in the simple traditional style 
which has prevailed in sacred art in Russia. On the 
north wall is represented the life of the Virgin ; on the 
west wall is the Last Judgment ; on the south wall are 
depicted the Seven General Councils of the undivided 
Church. On the pillars are the saints and martyrs, 
and on the roof choirs of adoring angels. The east 


end shows a shallow choir, cut off by the inconostass, - 


which rises the full height of the church, and conceals 
the altar, save when the central door is open. Along 
this screen are arranged formal rows of pictures, one 
below another. Highest are ranged the patriarchs, 
with God the Father in the midst; next come the 
prophets, grouped round the Virgin and the Son; 
then are represented the chief events in the life of our 
Lord ; below He is in glory surrounded by angels and 
apostles. On the lowest line, level with the eye, are 
placed the most ancient and venerated pictures: the 
“Virgin of Vladimir,” brought by the first Christian 
ruler from Kherson, and believed to have been painted 
by St. Luke ; a picture of our Lord sent by the Eastern 
Emperor Manuel; the death of the Virgin, painted 
by the Metropolitan Peter. These are all adorned 
with jewels of countless value; and amid the silver 
shrines which surround them and other pictures gleam 
the Royal Gates, on which are painted the Evangelists 
and the Annunciation. Wherever the eye wanders 
through the building it lights on something which aims 
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at teaching the meaning and history of the Church, 
and its connexion with the individual life and the life 
of the Russian people. There isa persistent intensity 
of meaning, from the influence of which it is hard to 
escape. 

The ‘stillness inside the cathedral, where the con- 
gregation slowly assembled, was a great contrast to 
the bustle outside. The ecclesiastics performed their 
offices of preparation for the Communion, the choir 
assembled, invited guests came in one by one. Then 
the diplomatic corps entered and took their places, the 
ladies on one side, the gentlemen on the other. They 
were followed by the special representatives of foreign 
courts and the members of the Imperial family, who 
were similarly placed. The clergy left the choir and 
went to meet the Dowager Empress, who was escorted 
from the palace beneath a canopy of crimson and gold. 
She was conducted to her throne against the southern 
pillar of the nave, next to the Emperor’s throne, but a 
little behind. The officials who had taken part in the 
procession defiled through the church, where there was 
no room for them tostay. Next came the bearers of 
the regalia, which were borne in state from the Throne 
Room in the palace. Soon the sound of drums and 
trumpets announced that the Emperor was on his way. 
Again a body of deputies and representatives of the 
towns and provinces of the empire entered the south 
door of the cathedral, escorting the Emperor, and, 
after a.hurried glance at the glittering throng therein 
assembled, passed out at the north door to join in the 

service in their hearts outside; a few only, to represent 
the peasants, were found a place among the choir. 
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The Emperor and Empress advanced under a velvet 
canopy, their path was sprinkled with holy water, and 
when they reached the centre of the church they bowed 
three times to the iconostass before mounting the steps 
to their thrones. The dark uniform of the Emperor 
and the white dress of the Empress, whose hair hung 
in plaits on either shoulder, were the simplest costumes 
in the building. 

It was just ten o’clock when the ceremony was begun 
by the choir chanting Psalm ci.: “My song shall be 
of mercy and judgment”. The clergy formed a line 
on either side of the iconostass ; beyond them stood 
the Ministers of State, reaching up the steps towards 
the dais which stood in the centre of the church. On 
each side of it were placed the Imperial family and 
foreign princes; behind them were the ambassadors 
and the high officers and chief nobles of the empire, 
the ladies on the south side and the men on the north. 


Behind the Imperial dais with its three thrones, each 


surmounted by a canopy, the officials and nobles were 
ranged on a stage which mounted up so as to afford a 
full view. Special favour was shown to representatives 
of the press, who were placed against the western wall. 
The church was as full as it could be, but there was no 


crowding nor confusion. Everything was simple and 


intelligible in the arrangements, There stood the 
Emperor in the midst of the church, surrounded by 
representatives of his empire and of the world, awaiting 
the solemn moment which was to seal the responsibility 
of his office. 

Exquisite was the chanting of the psalm by a choir 
trained to admirable precision, because no accompani- 
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ment is allowed in the Eastern Church, But music is 
the special gift of the Russian people, who wile away 
the long winter evenings in song, and pour into it all 
the melancholy and passion of their souls. Their 
popular music is not different from their church music ; 
old motives are elaborated and simplified ; but~all is 
simple, melodious and pathetic, rendered with deep 
feeling and the utmost care. While the voices rose 
and fell in solemn cadence, and struck the keynote 
of the solemnity that was to follow, the regalia were 
placed in position on a little table by the Emperor’s 
seat. When the psalm was ended, the Metropolitan of 
St. Petersburg stood before the Emperor and reminded 
him that he must profess himself before his subjects 
as a true member of the Holy Orthodox Church. 
He ended, almost abruptly, as to a child saying his 
Catechism: “What is thy belief?” In answer, the 
Emperor in a loud and clear voice recited the Nicene 
Creed. When he had done, the Metropolitan, accom- 
panied by all the bishops, softly said, “The blessing 
of the Holy Ghost be with thee”. Very significant 
was this prelude to the ceremony. Great as might be 
the Imperial claims afterwards, it was through the door 
of the Church that he entered upon them. The one 
guarantee which he gaveto his people was the guarantee 
of fidelity to the Church of the nation. 

When this had been done, the choir softly sang an 
invocation to the Holy Spirit. Then a deacon, with 
the cry “Let us in peace pray to the Lord,” began a 
Litany Of intercession for the Church and people, and 
their ruler. His magnificent bass voice rolled through 
the church, while the choir’s response, “Lord, have 


a 


mercy upon us,” sounded like a far-off echo. The 
Litany ended in thanksgiving, and as the strains of 
the choir died away the deacon directed the congre- 
gation to what was to follow by a cry, “Wisdom, let 
us attend,” the usual introduction to the reading of 
Scripture. Then lessons were read, one from Isaiah | 
xlix, 13-20, another from the Epistle to the Romans 
xiii. 1-7, and finally from the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew xxii. 15-22. Due religious preparation had 
now been made for the coronation itself, and the 
Emperor ordered the Imperial mantle to be brought. 
This was done by two Metropolitans, and as it was 
placed on the Emperor’s shoulders the third Metro- 
politan exclaimed, “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”. Again the first 
step in the assumption of the Imperial dignity was 
taken under the protection and sanction of the Church, 
and the first sounds that fell upon the Emperor’s ear 
afterwards were the deacon’s cry, “ Let us pray to the 
Lord,” and the choir’s response, “Lord, have mercy 
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upon us”. Before proceeding farther the Emperor — 


was reminded of the source of all power, and bowed 
his head while the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg 
advanced and placed his hands crosswise on the bent 
head, and prayed that the symbolical acts which were 
to follow might not be void: “Make thy faithful 
servant, the mighty Lord Nicolas Alexandrovitch, 
whom Thou hast set as Emperor over Thy people, 
worthy to be anointed with the oil of gladness: clothe 
him with power from on high; set upon his head a 
crown of precious stone, and bestow on him length of 
days. Give him in his right hand the sceptre of 
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salvation ; set him upon the throne of righteousness ; 
defend him with the whole armour of the Holy Spirit ; 
strengthen his arm; subdue before him all warlike 
barbarian peoples; plant in his heart Thy fear and 
compassion towards all his subjects.” The Emperor 
then asked for the crown, and, standing with it for a 
moment in his hand, placed it upon his head. It was 
a mighty crown of diamonds and pearls, divided into 
two parts, symbolising the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires ; the two parts were joined by a superb ruby, 
from which sprung a cross of pearls. The Metropolitan 
addressed him: “Emperor of all Russia, this visible 
and tangible adornment of thy head is a manifest sign 
that Christ, the invisible King, crowns thee head of all 
the Russian people”. In like manner the Emperor 
took in his right hand the sceptre, and in his left the 
orb of empire, and was reminded that they were 
symbols of the power of government. When this 
was done the Emperor stood for a space, clad in all 
the insignia of his office, the undisputed ruler of his 
vast dominion, crowned by his own hand, and respon- 
sible to God alone. It was a moment of incomparable 
dramatic effect, overpowering in its significance. 

The next act came asa relief, and brought back the 
tense feelings of all to the simple elements of human 
life. The Autocrat of All the Russias could not 
endure his solitary grandeur. He laid down his 
sceptre and globe, and beckoned to the Empress, who 
rose and knelt before him. Taking his crown from 
his head he touched her forehead with it, as a token 
that she must help him by sharing his burden. Then 
he placed on her head the small diadem which was to 
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be hers, wrapped round her the purple mantle, and 
fastened round her neck the collar of the order of St. 
Andrew. She returned to her throne, and the Emperor, 
again taking the sceptre and the globe, sat in his throne, 
while the deacon, in tones throbbing with exultant 
joy, proclaimed the Imperial titles. Louder and louder 
rose his voice as the long list went on, till it rolled 
through the building and broke upon the ear in almost 
overwhelming waves of sound. Rarely could the 
majestic effect of territorial names be more distinctly 
recognised, or more magnificently expressed : “To our 
mighty Lord, crowned of God, Nicolas Alexandrovitch, 
Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias, of Moscow, 
Kieff, Vladimir, Novgorod, Tsar of Kazan, Tsar of 
Astrachan, Tsar of Poland, Tsar of Siberia, Tsar of the 
Tauric Chersonese, Tsar of Georgia; Lord of Pskoff. 
Grand Duke of Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia 
and Finland ; Prince of Esthonia, Livonia, Curland 
and Semgallen, of Bielostok, Coria, Tver, Ingria, Perm, 
Viatka, Bulgaria and other lands; Lord and Grand 
Duke of Nijni Novgorod, of Tchernigoff, Riazan, Polo- 
telsk, Rostoff, Jaroslavz, Bielolersk, Udoria, Obdoria, 
Condia, Vitebsk, Mstislaff and all northern lands; 
Ruler and Lord of the Iverskian, Kartalian and 
Kabardinskian lands, as of the region of Armenia; 

Ruler of the Circassian and Hill princes and other 
lords ; Heir of Norway ; Duke of Schleswig Holstein, 
Stornmarn, Ditmarsch and Oldenburg ; grant, O 
Lord, a happy and peaceful life, health and safety 
and prosperity in all good, victory and triumph over 
all his foes ; and preserve him for many years.” The 
choir took up the refrain “For many years,” and 
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repeated it antiphonally till the sounds softly died 
away. Again the deacon began: “To his wife, the 
orthodox and religious, crowned and exalted Lady, 
the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, for many years ;” 
and again the choir repeated the good wish. 

The coronation ceremony was now accomplished, 
and the bells clanged out and the cannon thundered, 
to announce the fact to the dense throng outside, 
who shouted out their joyful congratulations. The 
members of the Imperial family left their places and 
did homage. It was pathetic to see the wistful look 
in the face of the Dowager Empress as she tenderly 
embraced her son, and both were overcome by deep 
emotion. Then all others in the cathedral bowed low 
three times to the Emperor, who stood to receive this 
acknowledgment of their fealty. The bells and cannon 
ceased, and there was profound stillness as the 
Emperor knelt, and in clear earnest voice prayed 
for himself: “Lord God of our father, and King of 
Kings, Who hast created all things by Thy word, and 
by Thy wisdom hast made man, that he should walk 
uprightly and rule righteously over Thy world ; Thou 
hast chosen me as Tsar and judge over Thy people. 
I acknowledge Thy unsearchable purpose towards 
me, and bow in thankfulness before Thy Majesty. 
Do Thou, my Lord and Governor, fit me for the work 
to which Thou hast sent me: teach me and guide 
me in this great service. May there be with me the 
wisdom* which belongs to Thy throne; send it from 
Thy holy heaven, that I may know what is well- 
pleasing in Thy sight, and what is right according to 
Thy commandment. May my heart be in Thine 
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hand, ccomplish all that is to the profit of the 
people committed to my charge, and to Thy glory, 
that so in the day of Thy judgment I may give 
Thee account of my stewardship without blame; 
through the grace and mercy of Thy Son, Who was 
once crucified for us, to Whom be all honour and 
glory with Thee and the Holy Ghost, the Giver of 
Life, for ever and ever. Amen.’ Then the Emperor 
rose, and all others in the church, for the only time 
in the service, knelt while the Metropolitan, on his 
knees, took up and expanded these simple petitions. 
All rose, and the Metropolitan, standing before the 
Emperor, spoke a few earnest words of greeting, after 
which the choir sang the “Te Deum”. 

This was the end of the coronation service proper ; 
but it was followed at once by the Communion Service, 
which need not be described. During the Communion 
of the priests, inside the sanctuary, a carpet of gold 
cloth was unrolled and spread between the throne 
and the royal gates of the iconostass. The gates were 
opened and two Metropolitans appeared, accompanied 
by two deacons, and invited the Emperor and Em- 
press to come for their anointing and for the Holy 
Communion. The Emperor unbuckled his sword, for 
no weapon may approach the altar, and with the 
regalia carried before him, and his heavy train borne 
by eight officials, descended the steps and moved to 
the gate. The Metropolitan of St. Petersburg took 
in his hand the vessel containing the holy oil for the 
chrism. This oil is some of that which is carefully 
prepared every year for use at confirmation. With 
it the Metropolitan anointed the Emperor on his fore- 
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head, his eyelids, his nostrils, his mouth, “his breast 
and both sides of his hands, saying, “ The seal of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost”. The other Metropolitan 
wiped him with a silken cloth. Then the thunder of 
a hundred cannon announced to those without that 
this solemn rite was accomplished. 

Meanwhile the Emperor stood to one side, while 
the Empress advanced and was anointed on the 
forehead only. She stood aside as the Metropolitan 
led the Emperor inside the gates, for the only time 
in his life in which he may enter the place reserved 
for the priests. He who had just been crowned and 
anointed as head alike of Church and State was 
more than a layman, and, though not called to the 
priestly office, was admitted to priestly privileges. 
He entered the sanctuary and took the Holy Elements 
asa priest. When the Emperor returned, the Empress 
advanced to the gates, where the Metropolitan met 
her and administered the Communion according to 
ordinary custom. Then their Majesties returned to 
their thrones, and the Thanksgiving was said; after 
which the deacon prayed for their health and hap- 
piness, and the choir again responded, “For many 
years; for many years”. The Metropolitan brought 
the Cross for them to kiss, and the service was now 
over. The Emperor assumed his regalia, which he 
had laid aside during the Communion office. Again 
all present bowed three times in recognition that he 
was duly, crowned and anointed. Bells and cannon 
again filled the air with sound as the procession left 
the church. The Emperor and Empress, each under 


their canopies, borne by high officials, with their 
21 


ae 


visit the other cathedrals Braces the deacon again 
wished them health and happiness as they bowed at 
the tombs of their ancestors. Then they mounted the 


of the mighty crowd. On reaching the bal - the 
Emperor turned and faced his people. It the 
- formal recognition of their homage, and he bowed in 


steps leading to the palace, amidst the Daley he 


Be icvowicdsment. Then the long procession passed ~ 


into the palace. 

It was by this time half-past one o'clock, and the 
strain of the long ceremony had been severe. But 
little rest was given to the Imperial party. At half. 
past two there was a State Banquet, according to 
custom, at which the Emperor dined in public. This 
survival of ancient times was extremely interesting, as 
it carried the spectator back to the old customs of 
monarchy throughout the world. The banqueting- 
hall in the palace, the Granovitaja Palata, is the 
most ancient part of the building, and was erected 
in 1491. It is a vast room, with a low vaulted roof, 
which makes it seem smaller than it really is. The 
vault rests on a square central pillar, which is formed 
into a buffet, and was adorned with ancient plate, of 
which the Russian Emperor possesses a magnificent 
collection. Amongst the pieces are five which are of 
special interest to Englishmen, as they were the gift of 
Queen Elizabeth to Ivan the Terrible, when intercourse _ 
was first opened up between England and Russia. The 
walls and vault of the room are adorned with frescoes, 
painted in the style of ancient ecclesiastical art; con- — 
spicuous amongst the subjects is a series illustrating _ 
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the life of Joseph. The floor is of inlaid wood in 
floriated patterns—a kind of work for which Russia is 
remarkable, as its woods are of almost every shade of 
colour and vie in richness with marble, while they ex- 
cel it in warmth of tone, and are more easily arranged in 
flowing designs. 

On one side of the hall was placed a dais, on which 
were three thrones, richly gilt and surmounted by a 
canopy. Opposite to this stood the members of the 
Imperial court. In another corner of the room was an 
orchestra and a choir, who performed during the ban- 
quet. Three tables were set for the chief ecclesiastics 
and the high nobility of the empire. Presently the 
National Anthem sounded forth, and the Emperor, 
with the two Empresses, wearing the regalia, and 
preceded by the marshals of the court, entered and 
took his place upon the throne, while all bowed low 
before him. As soon as he was seated, the dishes 
were brought in, and were handed from one officer to 
another till they reached the table, where they were 
placed by one who knelt. After a few minutes the 
Emperor called for wine, which was a signal that the 
court might withdraw. They did so, bowing as they 
went. The guests then took their seats, and their 
dinner was quickly served. At intervals toasts were 
given by the chamberlain, and were drunk in silence. 
Towards the end of the repast all the guests were pre- 
sented with gold medals commemorative of the corona- 
tion, bearing on one side the Emperor and Empress, 
on the other side the arms of the empire, beautifully 
executed in bold relief. This banquet was, as has been 
said, confined to representatives of the Russian nation 
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of the Imperial family and other distinguished foreigners 
were served in a gallery whence they could look down 
upon the scene. It isa noticeable fact that amongst the 
ecclesiastics were reckoned the representatives of re- 
ligious bodies recognised by ‘the State—two Roman 
Catholic prelates, two Lutheran superintendents, two 
Armenian bishops. And though it is not my intention 
speak of myself, I am bound to acknowledge the sig- 
nal courtesy which was shown to the English Church by 
~) including me among the guests, though I had no claim 
of any kind, and was the only one who was not a 
Russian subject. The dinner was over by half-past 
four, and we all dispersed with the sense that we had . 
been present at a demonstration of national sentiment . 
unparalleled in its deep significance, and in the pro- j 
found emotion which it expressed and created. Out- : 
ward magnificence leaves the beholder interested, it | 
may be, but unmoved ; here the splendour was but an } 
attempt to set forth ina becoming way the sentiments 
of a people, who wished their ruler to feel how entirely 
their hopes were set upon him, and who commended 
themselves and him alike to God’s guidance and : 


‘ 
its highest officials in Church and State. The members 
| 
1 


direction. Outside the palace was still standing an 
eager throng, who gathered round the ecclesiastics, — 
kissed their hands and begged their blessing. The — 
whole atmosphere seemed charged with a simple, 
childlike earnestness, an intensity of faith and hope. J 
The accomplishment of the coronation was a signal : 
for popular rejoicing, and never has a crowd been 
entertained by a more beautiful spectacle than the 
’ illumination of Moscow. The plan pursued was regu-— 
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lated by a harmonious design, which was carried out 
throughout the city, where the architectural features 
of the chief buildings were outlined by electric lamps 
of various colours. The chief interest centred in the 
Kremlin, where the long line of walls and towers, the 
outlines of domes and cupolas, all the strange and 
fantastic forms of its Oriental architecture with their 
wealth of detail, were painted in brilliant and har- 
monious colours upon the background of a perfect 
summer night. The delighted crowd of peasants 


from various quarters filled the streets and gazed 


with deepening delight upon a sight which surpassed 
all their imagination. For three nights the illumina- 
tions were repeated, and the intense enjoyment of the 
crowd, its perfect order, and the simple, kindly feeling 
which it displayed, were as interesting as the illumina- 
tions themselves. 

After the coronation the Emperor and Empress 
spent three days in receiving congratulations from the 
numerous deputations sent from every quarter. In 
the evening of each day was provided some form of 
entertainment. First came a dinner, which afforded 
a remarkable token of the union between Church and 
State in Russia. At the Imperial table were seated 
the Emperor and Empress and royal guests. Opposite 
to them were the ecclesiastics, the Emperor facing the 
oldest Metropolitan, and so on in order of dignity. 
The varied uniforms and dainty toilettes on one side 
of the table formed a striking contrast with the 
episcopal robes of violet, surmounted by tall head- 
dresses of white and black, on the other. To strangers 


- 


few incidents in the festivities looked more curious and © 
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picturesque. On the following evening was a recep- 
tion in the palace, to which 8,000 guests were invited, 
and the Imperial party walked through the crowded 
rooms, accompanied by the ambassadors, to the strains 
of a Polonaise, for three hours continuously, that all 
might have an opportunity of seeing them. On the 
third day an entertainment was given in the Opera 
House, where the appearance of the stage was eclipsed 
in splendour and variety of costume by the audience, 
So far all had gone admirably, and the arrange- 
ts had called forth universal praise. On Saturday, 
30th May, the Emperor gave according to custom a q 
great festival for the people on the Chodinsky Field. 
As a prelude there was to be a distribution of presents 
to the number of 400,000. Early in the morning the 
expectant crowd rushed to the booths where the dis- 
tribution was to be made, and a few moments of wild 
confusion caused the death of nearly three thousand 4 
people. By some terrible irony of fate more destruc- 
tion was wrought by a good-natured crowd, bent upon 
a holiday, than could have been accomplished by two 
armies engaged in battle. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and to lay down ideal precautions which ought | 
to have been taken. Itis obvious that anything must . 
be avoided which directs a mass of people towards | 
. 


any given point. The plainest moral to be drawn is 
that old customs, which grew up before the days of 
rapid communication, are no longer possible when rail- 
ways create an incalculable crowd. In a vast treeless 
plain, absolutely unbroken, the direction ‘and control 
of a huge multitude becomes a matter of extreme 
difficulty. But it is clear that they cannot be trusted 
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to control themselves, and the ancient custom of 
publicly distributing doles must be discontinued. I 
can add nothing to the records of this grievous 
catastrophe ; but no one could have failed to be 
impressed by the way in which it was universally 
regarded. Every one deeply felt its sadness, but the 
popular sentiment would not endure that private 
sorrow should check the course of public rejoicing. 
We in England would have shrunk from any further. 
demonstration of loyalty, and would have dispersed 
sadly to our homes in mourning, It was not so 
Moscow. The crowd remained, scarcely abated in 
numbers, and awaited the coming of the Emperor at 
twoo’clock. When he arrived he received an enthusi- 
astic greeting. The roar of the crowd drowned the 
strains of the National Anthem, sung by a vast choir 
again and again. Hats were waved and thrown 
heedlessly into the air, which grew thick with the dust 
caused by the movements of the multitude. There 
was no cessation in the shouts till the Emperor with- 
drew to the Petrovsky Palace close by, where he 
entertained at dinner the bailiffs of the communes, 
and addressed them in words of heartfelt welcome. 
The Imperial entertainments were now at an end, 
and it was the turn for others to entertain the Emperor. 
I need not speak of the balls given by the French 
Ambassador, the Governor of Moscow, the nobility of 
Moscow, of the dinner at the English Embassy, and the 
concert at the German Embassy. These were eclipsed 
by a ball at the Kremlin Palace. But one ceremony 
remained to be performed as a necessary sequence to 
the coronation—a visit by the Emperor and Empress 
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to the Monastery of the Troitsa, situated about sixty 


miles from Moscow. This is the most holy place in 
Russia, and St. Sergius, its founder, is the most popu- 
lar, because the most truly national, saint. In the 
dismal times of the Tartar domination he withdrew 
for prayer and devotion to a secluded spot, where a 
brotherhood soon gathered round him. The princes of 
Moscow, who were placing themselves at the head of a 
national resistance, frequently sought his advice, and he 
blessed Demetrius of the Don, and sent two of his 
monks to pray for him at the celebrated battle of 
Kulikova. The monastery which he founded became 
the centre of national independence against the 
Tartars, and afterwards against the Poles ; it was the 
refuge and support of the rulers of Moscow, and had 
such narrow escapes from destruction that it was 
regarded as under the special protection of Heaven. 
A visit to the tomb of St. Sergius is one of the objects 
of every pious Russian, and no great event in the life 
of the Imperial family is complete without a visit to 
the place which is fullest of lofty memories of national 


history. Thither the Emperor went, accompanied 


by a few ecclesiastics and officers of State; he went 
privately as an ordinary pilgrim, to confirm and 


renew in that quiet spot the vows which he had made 
at his coronation. If in the Kremlin he was sur- 


rounded by the memorials of his ancestors on the 
Imperial throne, at the Troitsa he was led back to the 
lives of simple men, instinct with faith, who supplied 
the motive power and maintained the principles to 
which their ancestors had given shape, and round 
which the Russian nation had been formed. 
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I have written as one who tried to lend himself to 
the meaning of a great national ceremony, unique of 
its kind. I have written as one who tried to understand 
rather than to criticise. Such a ceremony cannot be 
measured by our standards; it was an expression of 
national sentiment, penetrated by a poetry and a 
passion unknown to us, or rather I should not say 
unknown in the sense of unfelt, but such as we should 


not care to express in any visible form, It was an 


exhibition of national self-consciousness upon a mighty 
scale, and as such produced a deep impression on all 
beholders. It focussed many national characteristics, 
and showed a serious sense of a great national mission, 
with which every Englishman could feel himself in 
fundamental sympathy. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: THE 
CATHOLIC REACTION. By John Aad- 


dington Symonds. Two volumes. — 


Mr. SYMONDS is to be congratulated on having 
brought to a successful termination his important work 
on the Italian Renaissance. Its merits as a happy 
mixture of erudition and brilliant writing have been 
already sufficiently recognised ; more so than the diffi- 
culties which beset a writer who aims at giving a 
picture of the culture of an age in its many-sided 
development. When we survey Mr. Symonds’ book 
as a whole, we see how skilfully he has overcome these 
difficulties by keeping a firm grasp upon the literary 
side of his subject, and illustrating it from contem- 
porary life and various forms of artistic expression, 
Mr. Symonds is primarily a literary historian, and the 
literary criticism contained in his fourth and fifth 
volumes has a value of its own independent of the 
contents of the rest. He enters upon a field which is 


peculiarly his own, and these volumes constitute the — 


kernel of his book. 

The difficulties which beset Mr. Symonds’ path 
culminate in the last two volumes on The Catholic 
Reaction. If it is difficult to write literary history in 


its relation to contemporary life, the difficulties increase - 


1From the English Historical Review. 
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when a phase of literature comes to an end, and Mr. 
Symonds’ concluding volumes contain more disputable 


_ matter than all his previous ones together, and we 


doubt if it was necessary for his subject that he should 
enter so largely on political considerations. It was 
enough to show that the movement of the Renaissance 
died away in Italy, without trying to prove that it was 
stifled. We may deplore the Catholic reaction without 
holding it responsible for the decay of Italian litera- 
ture, or rather we may feel doubtful if the right of the 
Catholic Church to restore a shattered society on its | 
ancient lines was not as good as the claim of the Re- 
naissance to be allowed to lead society into still further 
disintegration. The Catholic reaction was the result 
of a recognition of past failure, and its fault was that it 
used repressive measures to bring back a past which 
was impossible and which was not even rightly under- 
stood. About the failure there was no doubt, and the 
Papacy might justly attribute much of this failure to 
the wanton spirit of the Italian Renaissance, which 
had been only too successful in asserting its principles 
and carrying them into the domain of politics. The 
Papacy had encouraged it, petted it, and accepted it 
as an ally toits own cost. Ifthe Popes had not been 
so thoroughly impregnated with the Italian spirit, if 
Leo X. had been more of a theologian, and if his 
cardinals had been more eminent for learning than for 
dexterity, the lines of German thought would not have 
divergedso widely and the questions raised by Luther 
“might have met with more reasonable treatment. 
Similarly in politics the Renaissance had destroyed 
the spirit of Italian patriotism, had enervated the 
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Italian mind, and almost destroyed Italian morals; | 
and in all these exploits could count upon the forbear- — 
ance and often upon the co-operation of the Papacy, j 
which seemed semi-paganised by its allurements. It is . 
only fair to observe that if the Renaissance suffered at 
the hands of the Papacy in the middle of the sixteenth — 
century, the Papacy had suffered in the beginning of 
the century from its too ready acquiescence in the 
seductive teaching wherewith the Renaissance beguiled — 
’ Italy to its ruin. Of course this view rests upon the — 
assumption that the Renaissance is to be regarded as 
a body of doctrine, a system of life and conduct, not 
merely a series of literary and artistic products. Now 
two of Mr. Symonds’ previous volumes have dealt with 
the Renaissance in the larger sense, and three have 
dealt with it in the smaller sense; and he seems in 
these last volumes to be willing to regard it in the 
smaller sense just where the larger sense becomes 
especially necessary. For the Catholic reaction did 
not try to put down literature or art as such, but only 
teaching which it considered erroneous and art which — 
it held to be meretricious ; it fought against a view of 
life which it had tolerated till actual facts showed its 
dangers. Mr. Symonds denounces the immorality of 
life under the Catholic reaction, and collects an abun- 
dant supply of celebrated cases of vile offences, But 
are these examples of the state of society which the 
Catholic reaction produced, or of the state of society 
which the Catholic reaction was trying to improve? 
The stories of Vittoria Accoramboni and the rest are 
told in greater detail than the misdeeds of Gismondo 
Malatesta and others a century before ; but the greater 
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attention which they attracted is a sign that men’s 
consciences were somewhat more awake. The de- 
pravity of morals, the heedlessness of human life, 
the boundless self-assertion of men who regarded 
themselves as privileged, these were all legacies of the 
Renaissance. The crimes of the Caraffa are notorious 
because they were admitted and were punished; the 
crimes of Cesare Borgia are obscure because no one 
thought very seriously about them. Of course the 
methods adopted by the Catholic reaction were 
neither wise nor right, and were not likely to be really 
~ successful ; but that is no reason why they should bear 
more blame than they deserve, or why the Renaissance 
should have a spurious halo of martyrdom thrown 
over its last days. 

Indeed it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Symonds’ 
point of view is somewhat wavering, that he is not 
quite clear after all whether the Renaissance was 
stifled or died a natural death. Then he says (i., 70): 
“Humanism was sinking into pedantry and aca- 
demic erudition. Painting and sculpture tended 
towards a kind of empty mannerism. The main 
motives supplied to art by medieval traditions and 
humanistic enthusiasm were worked out. It was not 
possible to advance farther on the old lines.” Yet he 
speaks later (i., 325) of the Catholic reaction as “ check- 
ing the tide of national energy in full flow,” and this 
is his prevailing view, for which we fail to find any 
real justification. The Italians of the later part of 
the sixteenth century inherited the temper of the 
Renaissance, but their intellectual attitude bore the 
marks of the Catholic revival, What Mr. Symonds 
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says of Tasso is true in a way of all the Italians of 


that period: “As an artist he belonged to the old © 


order which was passing, as a Christian to the new 
order which was emerging”. It may seem a paradox 
to say that if the Renaissance had been left to go its 
own way in Italy, it would have produced nothing 
more ; whereas the impulse given by revived catholi- 
cism produced Tasso, Bruno and Sarpi, in an age 
which had not yet lost its sympathy with Ariosto, 
Ficino and Machiavelli. 

Thus we think that Mr. Symonds has wished to 
round off his book too completely,.and give a dramatic 


termination to what was really a process of decay. It — 


may be argued that the Catholic reaction prolonged 
rather than precipitated this decay ; but Mr. Symonds 
has not taken that possibility into consideration. One 
interesting aspect of the Italian mind he has omitted 
—its difficulty in surviving outside Italy, its power- 
lessness to adapt itself to other than Italian modes of 
thought. The Italian exiles and refugees could find 
no abiding place in Northern Europe. Even the 
greatest of them, Giordano Bruno, struck men as a 
charlatan, and so late as the days of Marco Antonio 
de Dominis it was found impossible to co-ordinate an 


Italian refugee with any known system. The marks — | 
of the Renaissance went deep into the national mind,’ 


and its influence was more abiding than even Mr. 
Symonds allows. 
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IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. Edited by 
L.A. Burd. With an Introduction by Lord Acton} 


LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIA- 
VELLI. By Professor Pasquale Villari} 


MR. BURD’S object is that of an expositor. He brings 
before his readers Italy as it was when Machiavelli 
wrote; he shows them the circumstances and con- 
ditions amidst which the Principe came into exist- 
ence; he points out that much subsequent criticism 
went astray, because it regarded the book as an abstract 
treatise, enforcing lessons of universal application. 
The welthistorische importance of the book is due 


largely to its having been misunderstood. The appli- 


cation of a strictly historical method enables Mr. Burd 
to sweep away these misunderstandings and restore 
the book to its original meaning. Machiavelli idealises 
the type of character which was most effective in con- 


' temporary politics; and he lived in an age when politics 


were embodied in individuals, not in institutions. 

The problem was, to find a competent man, equip 
him properly for his task, and direct his energies to the 
right end. The choice lay between a shifty politician 
and aman of force. The former was sure to seek only 
his own interests; the latter might conceivably have 


a noble aim. Neither could be trusted to pursue the 


1From the English Historical Review. 
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public good as an end in itself; but individual desire 
for fame, and joy in the exercise of capacity, might be 
led to identify themselves with something useful, while 


cautious statecraft could end in nothing that was pro- — 
fitable to the common good. Something might come 


of the unabashed villainy of Cesare Borgia: nothing 
could come of the cautious shuffling of Leo X. 

Thirty years after Machiavelli wrote, the political 
hopes of a Roman burgher still rested on the appear- 
ance of an individual leader who had a right conception 
of the basis on which fame securely rests. “If in the 
hearts of men there should thus arise the desire to 


make their names etegnal as their souls are eternal 


and immortal, I believe certainly that they would be 
much better than those who are inspired by the desire 
to have and to rule; it seems to me that these are not 
only worse at first, but become worse every day. Since 
for those who desire to make themselves remembered 
in the centuries to come, there is no other road which 
leads more easily to that goal, than the road on which 
men can only walk with the strength and on the founda- 
tion of virtue. Those who without any consideration 
have gone on other ways than this, not only suffer in 
the course of their life endless blame and marks of dis- 
honour, but their names will also remain obscure ; and 


should any one speak of them it will be with but little 


praise.” } 


Machiavelli, starting from things as he saw them 


1Se ne’ cori degli huomini si generasse cosi il desiderio di farsi eterni 
inomi come hanno gli animi eterni e immortali, credo certo che essi 
sarebbero assai migliori quali tratti dalla cupidita dell’ havere e del 
regnare: mi pare che non solo siano gia stati ma siano anche ogni di 
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and from the motives which he found to actuate the 
men of his own day, invented the “ Saviour of Society”. 
Given the existing condition of Italian politics, and the 
character which had been developed in the Italy of the 
Renaissance, how could the best result be obtained ? 
He took the most capable man whom he was likely 
to find, put before him the highest end which he was 
likely to understand, and then went on to consider 
how he had best proceed. He said that to such a man, 
undertaking such a task, moral considerations were 
of subsidiary importance, and success was the one 
criterion by which he was to be judged. The con- 
ception was one forced upon him by the actual facts 
of Italian history in his own time. The methods which 
he codified were those which he saw being actually 
employed. The aim which he recommended was 
one of supreme importance. He did not compile a 
handbook for the acquisition of power to be used 
selfishly ; it was to be used for the preservation and 
regeneration of Italy. The means were not of his 
own choosing; he only took those which he saw 
ready at hand. He did not prescribe a universal 
method, but only one which was applicable to the 
immediate problem which men must solve, or perish. 
Where is the flaw in his argument? What are we to 
say of him as a statesman, a moralist and a patriot? 

peggiori. Imperoche a volersi far memorabili ne’ secoli futuri non 
ci é altra via che pit facilmente gli conduca a quel fine che quella per 
la quale si camina con le forze e con i moli della virti. . . . Quelli 
che senza riguardo alcuno hanno proceduto per altra via che questa, 
~ oltre che hanno nei progressi delle vite loro infiniti biasimi e dishonorate 
note, hanno anche il nome in oscuro, e se pur se ne ragiona se gli 


attribuiscono poche lodi. 
22 
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answer these questions. He contents himself with 
pointing out that Machiavelli, having stated a scientific 
problem, worked it out consistently and logically. He — 
did not deny the existence of moral sentimentsin man 
any more than did Adam Smith; “he merely declined __ 
to allow moral considerations to interfere, ashe believed _ 
they did, with the logical discussion of the subject in 
hand”. He set a problem and adopted one means 

for its solution. The process was at least scientific 
and intelligible. It is easy to object to the details ; 
but the interest of the book lies in its suggestiveness. 
Professor Villari points out that Machiavelli recognised _ 
the difference between private and public morality, 
and attempted to formulate scientifically the results 

of this difference. He did not stop to consider how 
they were connected, and no one has yet clearly 
established the extent of that connexion. “While we 
admit that public morality differs from private, we are 
sufficiently ingenuous, not to say hypocritical, to main- 
tain that the essential characteristic of modern politics 
consists in conducting public business with the same 
good faith and delicacy which we are bound to observe 

in private affairs. This, as every one knows, is always 
the theory, not always the practice.” Thus Professor 
Villari defends Machiavelli by attacking his accusers 
and daring them to cast the first stone—a challenge 
which certainly ought to appeal to the conscience. 
Let us conceive a disciple of Machiavelli at the present __ 
day, endowed with Machiavelli’s mental power, and - 
possessing all Machiavelli’s frankness. Suppose that 
he considered some great and worthy object to be 


; 
It is not Mr. Burd’s business as an expositor to 
; 
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within the attainment of a statesman who could lead 
_ a democratic community to pursue an ideal end. 
Suppose that he proceeded to inquire what were the 
means by which a capable man could secure a seat in 
Parliament, could make himself necessary to his party, 
could win the confidence of the house, could become 
Prime Minister, could dominate the country, and lead 
it away from selfish interests to a great national policy. 
Would such a book, illustrated by actual experience, 
remorselessly founded on accomplished facts, be alto- 
gether pleasant reading? What place would morality 
occupy init? Would it direct the means, or would it 
be attached solely to the end? This is the question 
which Professor Villari’s defence submits to the judg- 
ment of experts. 

But Mr. Burd’s book contains an introduction written 
by Lord Acton which carries the matter much farther. 
Lord Acton’s remarks deserve to be carefully read and 
weighed by every student and every writer of history, for 
they indicate conclusions which every one must be pre- 
pared to face. “Machiavelli,” he says, “is the earliest 
conscious and articulateexponent of certain living forces 
in the present world. Religion, progressive enlighten- 
ment, the perpetual vigilance of public opinion, have 
not reduced his empire, or disproved the justice of his 
conception of human nature.” In proof of this judg- 
ment, Lord Acton has surveyed political thought and 
practice from Machiavelli’s time to the present day 
and has” produced a formidable indictment, in which 

‘the offenders are convicted from their own mouths. 
Divines, statesmen, philosophers and _ historians of 
every country, of every age and of every school of 
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thought, are shown to have allowed exceptions to the 
paramount authority of the moral law. They have 
all, in some shape or other, admitted Machiavelli’s 
fundamental proposition, that “extraordinary objects 
cannot be accomplished under ordinary rules”. Princi- 
ples which have been condemned when used by the 
defenders of old institutions, have been approved 
when used in behalf of national movements towards 
something new. The justification of success because 
it succeeds, the optimism which discovers a beneficent 
evolution in human affairs, the assertion of the para- 
mount right of the State as against the individual— 
these and many other such-like theories carry obscurely 
their tribute to the condemned Machiavelli. Further, 
Machiavelli was the author of utilitarian morals, and 
on utilitarian principles it is hard to pick a flaw in his 
reasoning, 

If Mr. Burd has illustrated Machiavelli’s meaning, in 
a way which leaves nothing to be desired, Lord Acton 
has pointed out the magnitude of the problems which 
Machiavelli has raised. His pages are a warning to the 
thoughtless and the inexperienced concerning the 
far-reaching results of historical judgments. They 
raise questions which every historian is bound to face. 
They exhort him, not obscurely, to consider well his 
aim and object, and determine his relations to the 
moral law, which he professes to regard as supreme in 
his own nature, but shrinks from asserting as equally 
applicable to great characters in history, or to great 


social movements, They point to principles which — 


are of the first importance in determining the future 4 
of historical science. 
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CATERINA SFORZA. Di Pier Desiderio Pasolini) 


IT is a rare pleasure to read a work at once so thorough 
and so spirited as is this life of Caterina Sforza, to 
which Count Pasolini has obviously devoted so many 
years of patient labour. Research and enthusiasm do 
not often go together, but Count Pasolini is inspired 
by local patriotism towards the Romagna, and is sup- 
ported, by a feeling of hereditary loyalty. He has 
ransacked all the archives, and has compiled a Calendar 
of the documents relating to his subject. His book is 
full of illustrations of all the people and places con- 
nected with his heroine. 

It must be confessed that few personages are more 
interesting, both in themselves and in their surround- 
ings, than Caterina Sforza. The rise of the Sforza 
family is one of the most picturesque episodes in Italian 
history. The government of Milan by Caterina’s father, 
his tragic death, the fortunes of his widow, the downfall 
of his son and the French invasion of which it was the 
ostensible cause, form the turning-point in the fortunes 
of Italy. Caterina’s own life was connected with 
everything that was most characteristic in contem- 
porary politics. She married the nephew of Pope 
Sixtus“1V. and held a high place in Roman society, 
which she entered as a bride of fourteen. On the 
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death of Siectust wien she was only twenty-one, she 
had to maintain the State of Forli for her incapable 
husband, who was murdered four years later. It was 
then that his widow displayed an amount of courage 
and statesmanship which earned her a lasting reputa- 


tion, and made “ Madonna di Forli” one of the most 


conspicuous figures in Italian politics. She continued 
to preserve her power during the French invasion, but 
fell a victim to Cesare Borgia, after offering the only 
resistance which that adventurer ever experienced. 
She was carried off as a prisoner to Rome, where she 
was shut up for eighteen months in the Castle of S. 
Angelo, and was only liberated when she was helpless 
for the future. She never recovered her power, but 
ended her days in Florence in 1509, at the age of 
forty-six. 

Caterina Sforza was a remarkable woman, and Count 
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Pasolini does full justice to her merits. He writes as — 


a biographer, and does not stray needlessly into general 
topics. He has no particular lesson to teach, and no 
moral to draw. He deplores the corruption of the 
times, and is severe sometimes on Caterina’s enemies, 
but for herself he has extenuating circumstances to 
plead. Yet it is impossible not to see that she reaped 
what she had sown, and that the substitution of Cesare 


Borgia for a number of small rulers of the same type 


involved no change of political method, and no de- 
terioration of political morality. Thus, during an 
illness of her first husband, she concocted a scheme for 
the murder of the captain of the fortress of Ravaldino, 
of whose loyalty she was not sure. He was treacher- 
ously assassinated, and the assassin pretended to act 
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on his own account, and then gave up the fortress to 
Caterina, who rode out and took command, though she 
was gravidae grossaalagola, The assassination of her 
husband, Girolamo Riario, was instigated by Lorenzo 
dei Medici, with the assent of Pope Innocent VIIL ; 
but Caterina by her intrepidity prevented them from 
reaping the fruits of their treachery. She obtained 
help from Milan, and had the skill to overawe her 
people, and also to prevent the sack of the town, which 
seemed the natural revenge for her husband’s death. 
She actually became the object of popular gratitude, 
because she preferred to rule over a city which was 
not reduced to a heap of ruins. But however resolute 
Caterina might show herself in time of danger, she 
could not rise above her passions, and soon raised her 
lover, Giacomo Feo, to a dangerous power. Caterina 
could not marry without losing her position as guardian 
of her son; but Count Pasolini is convinced that she 
secretly married Feo, though no evidence is produced. 
At all events Feo behaved as undoubted master, and 
a Florentine envoy was informed that “she would 
rather bury herself, her children and all her goods, 
would rather give her soul to the devil and her state 
to the Turk than abandon Feo”. The Florentine 
looked on and took a business-like view of the situation. 
He gave his opinion that Feo was hated at Milan and 
at Rome; so long as Caterina clung to him she would 
be obliged to ally herself with Florence. But this 
state of things could not last long without a catastrophe. 
One of three things must happen: either Caterina 
would tire of Feo and have him assassinated ; or Feo 
would have Caterina and all her children assassinated ; 
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or her eldest son, Ottaviano Riario, would have his 
mother and her lover assassinated. Politics proverbi- 
ally admit of three courses; but as a rule none of 
them is pursued with the definiteness with which they 
are stated. 

Even Italian affairs in the sixteenth century admitted 
of compromises, and such a compromise was actually 
made. Feo went so far as to box Ottaviano’s ears in 
public, and Caterina was afraid to interfere. An un- 
authorised conspiracy was made against Feo, and he 
was assassinated by private enemies, without affecting 
Caterina’s political position. But Caterina’s vengeance 
for the death of her lover knew no bounds. Even the 
wives and children of those suspected of being privy 
to the plot were put to death with horrible cruelties, 
Count Pasolini can only say that, “sublime after the 
assassination of her first husband, after the murder of 
her lover the figure of Caterina presents itself as vile 
and ferocious”. Even Pope Alexander VI. expressed 
himself as shocked at such atrocities, 

However, the political results of Caterina’s good 
understanding with Florence remained, and she was 
not long in taking as her third husband Giovanni dei 
Medici, to whom she bore a famous son, Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere. But her eldest son, Ottaviano, was grow- 
ing up and the period of Caterina’s regency was coming 
toanend. She determined to keep her power as long 
as possible, and refused offers of marriage for Ottaviano, 
One came from the Pope, who proposed the hand of 
Lucrezia Borgia. Count Pasolini gives Caterina due 


credit for this refusal: “ Fede politica tmmutabile,” he 
Says, “ma im casa, a qualunque costo, piena liberta 
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morale”, Itis difficult to rate Caterina’s moral objec- 

tions very high. She says herself, “ Comprendo che il 

: primo disegno loro sta stato di levarme da qui”; and 

: this reason was more powerful than the desire to save 
her son from the disgrace of marrying a divorced 
woman. But the toils of the Borgia gathered round 
her; Forli was taken by Cesare in January, 1500, and 
Caterina at the age of thirty-seven had finished her 
career. 

It is curious how all definite information is lacking 
about the actual deeds of Alexander VI. and his 
son. Contemporary rumour attributed to Cesare the 

Ss vilest treatment of his prisoner; but of this there is 
no certain knowledge, and Caterina’s letters give no 
details of what happened to her during her imprison- 
ment at Rome. It would be extremely interesting to 
have even a fragment of a conversation between her 
and Alexander VI., but Count Pasolini has failed to 
discover any such record. We only know that Caterina 
left S. Angelo with her spirit considerably tamed, 
es, and that a priest of her party speaks of her escape 
from quelli diavolt incarnati. The end of Caterina’s 
days was like that of other dispossessed sovereigns, 
< and was spent in vain attempts to procure her own 
return and to stir up her sons to activity for that 
purpose. 

Caterina’s fame rests, after all, upon her display of 
personal courage. Sanuto’s description sums up all 
2 that is characteristic: “ Memina quast virago crudelis- 
4 simae di gran animo”. Had she beena man she would 
-not in that age have been specially remarkable. The 
wonder was that she should combine feminine charm 


. 
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with manly vigour ; but she certainly possessed little 


feminine tenderness. A letter written by her to Ludo- 


vico il Moro in 1496 is certainly characteristic of the 


moral condition of the times. Ludovico had remon- 
strated with her, at the request of Giovanni Bentivoglio, 
for attempting the assassination of one of her personal 
enemies who was residing at Bologna. She answers: 
“To speak freely I do not deny the truth, which is 
that having learned from some servants that the said 
Giovanni Battista Brocchi was in Bologna, and in the 
house of Messer Giovanni, for no good purpose towards 
me, many of our servants came and offered, either to 
take him alive and put him in my hands as prisoner, 
or to kill him. I, who had been grievously offended 
by him, and who wished to have him in my hands for 
the greater confusion of those who had machinated 
against me, did not refuse either offer. I confess this 
was no good deed, as you say. But Messer Giovanni 
need not express such surprise at it, but might re- 
member that I am made of the same stuff as himself; 
for he has caused to be pursued, even into holy places, 
many who have not offended him so much as Giovanni 
Battista has offended me. Every one feels resentment 
about his own grievances, and if he has given such 
tokens of resentment in his affairs, it ought not to 
seem to him such a novelty that I am disposed to let 
him know that I am not dead yet.” There is more 
than masculine directness in this statement. On the 
other hand Caterina shows that she was a good house- 
keeper, by a receipt book of considerable size which 
she kept. This is a valuable source of information 


about the private life of Italian ladies of the sixteenth — 
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century, and deserves study from this point of view. 
There are innumerable prescriptions for acgua mirabile 
a farst bella, as well as for ointments and medicines 
against many ills of the flesh. The investigation of 
domestic medicine in the past is a comparatively new 
subject. An analysis of Caterina’s collection for the 
purpose would be of great interest. 
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LETTERS AND PAPERS, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC, OF THE REIGN OF HENRY 
VIII. Arranged and catalogued by James Gaira- 
ner. Vol.v. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1887. 


THE tenth volume of the Calendar of State Papers for 
the reign of Henry VIII. covers only the first half of 
the year 1536: and it may fairly be doubted if there 
were ever six months in English history which raised 
questions of greater interest, or which required more 


careful and accurate study. The death of Catharine — 


of Aragon, the trial and sentence of Anne Boleyn, and 
the reports of the visitation of the monasteries are all 
subjects of much debate; while the cumulative im- 
portance of the growing mass of evidence for the 
character and policy of Henry VIII. steadily tends to 
elucidate the great change which transformed England 
in the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Gairdner in his excellent preface calls attention 


to the chief questions which are illustrated by the docu- | 


ments which he publishes. Foremost among them is 
Mr. Friedmann’s contention in his Anne Boleyn that 
Catharine died of poison. Yet, when the evidence is 
all put together, it will hardly carry this conclusion. 
Catharine’s illness lasted nearly six weeks: she suffered 


from sickness, pain in the stomach and sleeplessness, __ 


1From the English Historical Review, 
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Before her death the Imperial envoy, Chapuys, was 
permitted to visit her and stayed with her four days: 
an old servant, Lady Willoughby, who made her way 
to Kimbolton, managed by an artifice to gain admit- 
tance to her former mistress. Chapuys left Catharine 
ten days before her death in the belief that she was 
better. He asked her physician if he had any suspi- 
cions of poison ; he said, “ Yes, for after she had drunk 
some Welsh beer she had been worse” ; but he admitted 
he could discover no evidence of a very simple and 
pure poison ; it must have been a slow and subtle one. 
Thus, the suspicion of poison was suggested by 
Chapuys, and was assented to by the Queen’s physician 
without any sufficient evidence. On the other hand 
the haste and secrecy in embalming Catharine’s corpse 
certainly tended to give weight to a hitherto baseless 
supposition. Within eight hours the body was opened, 
in the presence only of the candlemaker of the house 
and a servant, by a man who was not a surgeon, yet 
had often performed a similar task before. To him 
the appearance of the heart seemed suspicious because 
it was black, did not change colour in washing, and 
had a black growth on the side. The Queen’s physician 
was convinced by this evidence that she had been 
poisoned; Chapuys took his word for it, and Mr. 
Friedmann in turn takes Chapuys’ word. But he does 
not explain what poison blackens the heart and causes 
a growth round it—a step which is necessary if he is 
drawing his conclusions from the medical evidence. 
‘He takes refuge instead in the general remark that 
poisoners in the sixteenth century administered small 
doses so as to sap the strength of their victims and 
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leave no trace behind. If this were so, the presump- 


tion that Catharine was poisoned does not depend on 
anything save its inherent probability; and the in- 
cident of the candlemaker is not worth recording. 

Mr. Gairdner, however, calls attention to the difficulty 
which Chapuys himself found in establishing his sup- 
position. On 21st January he wrote that the poisoning 
was evident from the story about the heart, and from the 
whole'course of the Queen’s illness. On 29th January 
he wrote: “Many suspect, that if the Queen died by 
poison, it was Gregory de Casale who sent it by a 
kinsman, of Modena, named Gorron. Those who 
suspect this say the said Gregory must have earned 
somehow the eight ducats a day the King gave him.” 
Chapuys himself dismisses the story, “as there would 
be too great danger of its being made known”. It 
would seem from this letter that Chapuys found some 
difficulty in working out his poisoning theory. Eng- 
land was not famed for skilful poisoners ; some Italian 
agent was necessary, and he was hard to find. Mr, 
Gairdner pertinently remarks that if the suspicion of 
poisoning had obtained any real belief, it is strange 
that it should have become generally discredited and 
almost forgotten until the search into the Viennese 
archives brought it to light in our own day. Without 
wishing to extol Henry VIII. unduly, we may ie 
him of poisoning Catharine. 

Mr, Friedmann’s view of Henry VIIL., generally, is 
that he was a vain and a weak man, who was always 
under some one’s influence. The papers in this volume 
of the calendar supply a sufficient example that this 
was not thecase. Henry VIII., after the fall of Wolsey 
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had shown him the extent of his power, used his 
ministers as puppets, allowed them to do all his dirty 
work, deceived or trusted them just as far as suited 
his purposes. After Catharine’s death Charles V. had 
no longer any personal motives for hostility to Henry 
VIII. He was on the verge of a war with Francis I. 
and took a practical view of the advantages he might 
gain by detaching Henry from the side of Francis. 
Henry himself calculated, on this, and commissioned 
‘Cromwell to open up friendly proposals to Chapuys, 
who came to talk with the King about an Imperial 
alliance. Then Henry, to Cromwell’s amazement, 
gave a haughty answer, and complained of his griev- 
ances; he demanded that the Emperor should write 
to him beseeching forgiveness of his past ingratitude. 
Cromwell was hardly able to speak to Chapuys after- 
wards, and said that he had never been more mortified 
in his life. Henry was wiser than Cromwell and was 
pursuing a course of policy which he had learnt from 
Wolsey. He told Francis I. of the Emperor's overtures ; 
he told his envoy at the Imperial court that the Em- 
peror’s ingratitude made it necessary that overtures 
should proceed from his side. He was doing his utmost 
to set Francis and Charles against each other, and 
was enhancing his own value in the eyes of both, so 
as to make the best terms with the one who would 
offer him most. The policy was entirely his own 
and Cromwell had been used as a decoy, for he was 
genuinely in favour of an Imperial alliance. 

The abominable heartlessness of Henry VIII. and 
Cromwell has not been painted by Mr. Friedmann in 
darker colours than it deserves. There was no refine- 
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Princess Mary: to ene aneealiee bs of her mother’s 
_ marriage; and Chapuys at last advised he 

submission was the o dy means of saving her life. 
Further, the death of Catharine sealed the fate of 
Anne Boleyn, of whom Henry was already weary. 
Three weeks after Catharine’s death Chapuys heard 
that Anne was often in tears, “fearing that they might 
do with her as with the good Queen”. Henry said 
that he had married Anne, seduced by witchcraft, and 
for this reason considered his marriage null; “and 
this was evident because God did not permit thend to 
have male issue”. Anne was treated with growing 
coldness, and Cromwell smiled ambiguously when he 
spoke of her to Chapuys. The letters of Chapuys 
show us clearly that Anne’s fall was agreed upon long 
before her arrest. It is difficult after reading them to 
believe in the specific charges which were suddenly 
brought against her. There had been enough trouble 
about a divorce before: Henry and Cromwell took a 
shorter method in her case. Anne herself seems 
almost to have welcomed death asa release from a 
position which was hopeless. She knew that Henry © 
had turned to Jane Seymour, whose relatives were 

schooling her to ruin Anne, even as Anne had been 
taught to overthrow Catharine. It was only a ques- 
tion of a few months at the best, and she felt an 
hysterical joy when the crisis came. Even Chapuys 
gives his opinion that, although every one rejoiced at 
Anne’s death, “there are some who murmur at the 
mode of procedure; and it will not pacify the world 
when it is known what has passed and is passing © 
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between him and Mrs, Jane Semel” (Seymour). Any 
one who believes in a iotty standard of morals at the 
English court may receive some enlightenment from 
the reason which Cromwell gave to Chapuys why 
Henry VIII. could not marry the daughter of the 
French King—“ that if a foreign queen of great con- 
nexion misconducted herself as to her person she 
could not be punished and got rid of like the last ”. 

The despatches of Chapuys are full of interesting 
information, especially about Cromwell, whose char- 
acter and methods of procedure become clearer as 
this volume proceeds, though we must still wait a few 
years longer before we are able to estimate him aright. 
There is much other matter of importance in these 
volumes which is excellently illustrated by Mr. 
Gairdner’s preface. Mr. Gairdner is to be congratu- 
lated upon the increasing capacity which he shows of 
giving a careful summary, in which every judgment is 
weighty. . 

We turn to another point on which this volume 
gives valuable information, the beginning of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. On this subject there 
are two points which it is necessary to keep quite 
distinct: (1) the general policy of suppressing mon- 
asticism and the public opinion about it; (2) the 
particular measures taken by Cromwell and the 
public opinion about them. Our ultimate judgment 
on the’ first of these points must depend on general 
considerations. Had the monasteries finished their 
work in England? Were they still maintaining a 
high standard of spiritual life? Were they homes 
of learning? Were they civilising agencies? Or was 
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their work doubtful? Were they hindrances to the 
economic change which was passing over Eng d 
could not be withstood? Were they far too numer- 
ous? Had they lost ee respect? We think 
that it is impossible fe one to read the history of 
the previous centur d not feel that some change 
was inevitable. The only questions were what the 
change should be and how it should be wrought. 
The critic of Henry VIII. and Cro 1 ought to 
have before himself some conception of an alternative 
policy to that which they pursued. 

Any fair-minded student of history must grant that 
the monasteries did not deserve the treatment which 
they received, but would not maintain that they were 
very well as they were. This last opinion was that of the 
great majority of Englishmen in the year 1530, and it 
was the existence of this opinion which made Crom- 
well’s proceedings possible. The monasteries were 
neither better nor worse than they had been at any 
time in the two previous centuries; the reason for their 
dissolution was independent of anything that could 
be brought to light about them. No one, for two 
centuries, had looked upon the monks as saints; no 
one at the time of the dissolution looked upon them ~ 
as monsters of vice. They were on the whole excellent 
members of society, kindly landlords, resident on their 
estates, employing labour, leading very respectable 
lives. But they were exposed to all the odium which 
always attaches to social superiors, capitalists and 
landlords alike. The feudal lord, who was ge ee 
non-resident, was only grumbled at in the abstract; 
the monks were grumbled at in the concrete. Every 
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one who wished to raise his voice in protest as are- 4 


former, in things ecclesiastical, political, or social, 
always denounced the monks, because he was sure 
of an approving audience. _ Doubtless the monks were 
the butts of many a medieval joke. They were not 
all of them unworldly, or temperate, or chaste ; and 
point was added to an equivocal story by making its 
hero one of a class whose profession rendered his mis- 
chance more ludicrous, But neither the quips of the 
medizval jest-books nor the rhetoric of ecclesiastical 
reformers can be accepted as setting forth actual facts, 
The facts that can be gleaned tend to show that in 
England the monks, as a body, were above the ordinary 
standard of morality, but they were not so far above 
it as to be a moral force in the community. They 
were lazy, ignorant, self-indulgent and a hindrance to 
economic progress and ecclesiastical reform. 

The real interest of the dissolution lies in the 
cleverness of Cromwell. A political cynic might 
recommend the study of this period to the young 
politician. He would there be able to discover how 
to do arbitrary and violent deeds in a constitutional 
manner ; how to be villainous in a virtuous fashion ; how 
to use the thin end of a wedge; how to educate 
public opinion ; how to get up a political cry; and 
sundry lessons of alike sort. The first thing Cromwell 
did was to discover the full contents of the royal 
supremacy. When the papal jurisdiction was gone 
the visitation of the exempt monasteries fell into the 
King’s hands. Cromwell began to exercise this power, 
and at the same time inhibit the bishops from their 
visitations during the royal visitation. Of course Crom- 
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which might be forthcoming from any quarter. 


well knew his Cranmer, or he would not have vent 
on issuing so entirely unconstitutional an order. 
the monasteries were visited by blustering off 
who browbeated the monks, treated them as criminals, 
laid upon them unheard of restrictions, and announced 
that they were ready to listen to any tittle-tattle — 


This process was found tolerably successful. Mon- 
asticism was generally discredited. The monks, 
harassed and alarmed, were bewildefed. The old 
landmarks were gone: they could not invoke the 
aid of the Pope; it was useless to turn to the bishops, _ 
who quailed before the King. Cromwell was quite 
satisfied with the results of the visitation of the 
province of Canterbury, which seems to have ex- 
tended over a period of three months. The northern 
province was more rapidly dealt with, The distance — 
between Lichfield and York only occupied Legh — 
and Layton a fortnight. They knew what they 4 
wanted to find, and they found it. 
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8vo, 8s. 

‘Trevelyan’ Edition. 2vols, Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

Cabinet Hdition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s, 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 


ESSAYS, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 

Addison and Walpole. ; Frederic the Great 
Croker’s Boswell's | Ranke and Gladstone. 

Johnson Lord Bacen. 
Hallam’s _Constitu- | Lord Clive. 

tional History. Lord Byron, and The 
Warren Hastings. Comic Dramatists 
The Earl of Chatham of the Restoration 

(Iwo Essays) 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
reg Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POEMS, 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post S8vo, 

24s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TreveLyan, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mackinnon.—THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD. By Jamzs 
MAcKINNON, Ph.D. 8vo, 18s, 


Ma. 


.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir THoMas ErRskINE May, K.C.B. 
(Lord Farnborough). 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 18s. : 


Merivale (CHartves, D.D.). 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8vols. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
7s. 6a. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753-a.D. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. Montaaur, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6c. 


Nash.—THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vatcuan Nasa, 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Oliphant.—A DIARY OF THE SIEGE 
OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900, 
By Nicet OvtpHant. With a Preface 
by ANDREW LANG, and a Map and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 


Documents, forming an Appendix to 


‘England in the Age of Wycliffe’. 
Edited by Epgar PowgtL and G. M. 
TREVELYAN. 8vo, 6s. net. ; 


Randolph.—THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba, By 
CarMAN F, RaNDOLPH. 8vo, 9s. net, 
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Rankin.—THE MARQUIS D’ ARGEN- 
SON AND RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Two Critical Essays by REGINALD 
Rankin, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Ransome.—THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyrin Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Seebohm.—THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examined in its Rela- 
tions to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
etc. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 16s. 


Shaw.—A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
SHaw, Litt.D. 2vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Sheppard.— THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By 


EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Dean of 


» H.M. Chapels Royal. With Full-page 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Medium 8vo. 


Smith.—CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. By R. BoswortH 
SmirH, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Stephens.—A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse STEPHENS. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
18s, each. 


Sternberg.—MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By ADALBERT 
‘Count STERNBERG. With Preface by 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Stubbs.—HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY .0F DUBLIN, from its 
Foundation fo the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. Stusss. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


‘Subaltern’s (A) Letters to his 


Wife. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


-Sutherland.—THE HISTORY OF 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606-1890. By ALEXANDER 
SutHertanD, M.A., and GEORGE 
SuTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Taylor.—A STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel MEapows Taytor, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Todd.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By AupHEus ‘opp, LL.D. 8vo, 30s. net. 


Trevelyan.—THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 8vo, 16s. 


Trevelyan.—ENGLANDIN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By GeorcE Macav- 
LAY TREVELYAN. 8vo, 15s. 


Wakeman and Hassall.—ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN, M.A., and ARTHUR Has- 
SALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Walpole.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir SpenceER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Wood-Martin.—PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCH AOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquities. By W. G. Woop-Marttn, 
M.R.1.A. With 512 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 15s. 


Wylie (James Hamitton, M.A.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS: being 
the Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1900. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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Bacon.—THE LETTERS AND LIFEOF | Faraday.—FARADAY AS A “DIS: 


FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by JAMEs SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4s. 


Bagehot.— BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Watter BaceHOorT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Blount.—THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, 1815-1901. 
Jotted down and arranged by SruaRT 
J. Rew. With Portraits. 8vo. 


Bowen.—EDWARD E. BOWEN: a 
Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
BOWEN. 


Carlyle.—THOMAS CARLYLE: A 
History of his Life. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FroupgE. Crown 8vo. 1795-1835. 2 
vols. 7s. 1884-1881. 2vols. 7s. 


Caroline, Queen.—CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS, QUEEN - CONSORT 
OF GEORGE II. AND SOMETIME 
QUEEN-REGENT: a Study of Her 
Life and Times. By W. H. WILKrns. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Crozier.—MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By JOHN BEATTIE 
OrozigrR, L ‘D. 8vo, 14s, 


Dante.—THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’, By the Rev. J. F. Hoaan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Danton.—LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Bresiy. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


De Bode.—THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. By Wiuram S. 
CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits, etc. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Duncan.—ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
THE EARL OF CAMPERDOWN. With 3 
Portraits. 8vo, 16s. 

Hrasmus. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
By. FRANoIs MorcaNn NICHOLS. 8vo, 
18s, net. 


~ 


COVERER. By JoHN TYNDALL. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A.M. F. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fox.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo, 18s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Granville: — SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By he 
Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLD- 
FIELD. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, 16s. net. 


Grey.—_MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With an 
Introduction by Sir EpwarD GREY, 
Bart.; also Portraits and other Ilus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. 


Hamilton.—LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
3 vols. 15s. each. ADDENDUM. roi 
6d. sewed. 


Harrow School Whaat (The). 
1801-1900. Second Edition, 1901 
Edited by M. G. Davc.isH, Barrister, 
at-Law. 8vo. 15s. net. - 


Havelock. -- MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. 
JOHN CLARK MaRSHMAN. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Haweis.—MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 


of Richard Wagner and 3 Ulustrations 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. ; 


Hiley.—MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. Hiney, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 15s. 


Holroyd (Maria JosepHa). 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO. 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
of ewe: Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. ADEANE. With 6 
Portraits. 8vo, 18s. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STA 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. ADEANE, With 10 
Portraits, etc. 8vo, 18s. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.—continued. 
Hunter.—THE LIFE OF SIR|Meade.—GENERAL SIR RICHARD 


WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.J. Author of ‘The Annals of 
Rural Bengal,’ ‘A History of British 
India,’ ete. By F. H. Skrivz. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 


Jackson.—STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


Kerr.—HENRY SCHOMBERG KERR: 
Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MAXWELL-Scort of Abbotsford. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Leslie.—THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 


FIRST EARLOF LEVEN. By Caarzzs | 


SaNFORD TeRRyY, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 16s. 

Luther.—LIFE OF LUTHER. 
JuLius Kostiin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 

Popular Ldition. 
2s. 6d. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


vol ‘Or; Svo, 


‘Edinburgh’ Lidition. 2vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2vols. Crown 
8vo, 7s. : 

Martineau.—JAMES MARTINEAU. 
A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson, A.M., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. With 2 Portraits.  8yo, 
12s. 6d. 

Max Miiller (F.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY : a Fragment. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. Il. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Pa 


MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By THomas Henry 
THORNTON. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Morris.—THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackarn. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustratious 
by EK. H. NEw, etc. 2vols. 8vo, 82s. 


On the Banks of the Seine.—By 
A. M. F., Authoress of ‘ Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Paget.—MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET, BART., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Edited by 
STEPHEN PaGET, one of his sons. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


By | Pearson.—CHARLES HENRY PHAR- 


SON, Author of ‘ National Life and 
Character’. Memorials by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
WILLIAM STEBBING. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 14s. : 


Place.—THE LIFE OF , FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By Granam WaAL- 
LAs, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12s, 


Ramakrishna: his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Rich. — MARY RICH (1625 - 1678), 
‘COUNTESS OF WARWICK: Her 
Family and Friends. By C. Frun 
Smira. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wirz. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Russell. —SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constanoz, Lady 
RussELL of Swallowfield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 86 other 
Illustrations. 4to, 42s, net. 


Seebohm.—THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By FrxEpERIC 
SEEBOHM. 8vo, 14s. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.—continued. 
Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE| Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. 


LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s. 


Tallentyre._THE WOMEN OF THE 


a ee 


By 
RicHarD RK. Houtmgs, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and ~ 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
end of the Queen’s reign. With Photo- — 
gravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


SALONS, and other French Portraits. | Wellington.—LIFE OF THE DUKE 


By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. With 11 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
GuEIc, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 
Arnold.—SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir| Brassey (THE Late Lapy). 


Epwin ARNOLD. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Baker (Sir 8. W.). 


EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 


CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Ball (Joun). 


THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W. A. B. CooLrpar. 


Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS: the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass, With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s, net. 


Vol. Il., THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. [Jn preparation. 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the ‘Alpine Guide’. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
net. 


Bent.—THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. THEODORE BENT, With 117 Tl- 
lystrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


~ 


being a Record of 


A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM '; 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. ; 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 Ulustra-— 
tions. Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parchment. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 


Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Or. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 


Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Crawford.—SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Rosert CRAWFORD, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fountain.—THE GREAT DESERTS 
AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By Paur Fountain. With 
a Preface by W. H. Hupson, Author of 
‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ etc. 8vo, 
9s, 6d, net, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc.—continued. 


Froude (Jams A. ). 


OCEANA: or England and her Colon- 
‘ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 


With 


DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
2s. 


9 Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


ed ag WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: Being an Account of Travels 


through Palestine, Italy and the Island | 


of Cyprus, accomplished in the year 1900. 
By H. Rmer Haccarp. With 31 
llustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Heathecote.—ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
MAN HeEatacorte. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. . Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
Witulam Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’; 
the Narrative of asearch for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ‘FALOON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Lees.—PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lens. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887: 
A RAMBLEIN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Legs and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
With Map and 75 Illusirations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lynch. — ARMENIA: Travels and 
tudies. By H. F. B. Lyncw. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries, 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, 42s. net. 


Wansen.—THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By FRIpTJOF NANSEN. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Rice.—OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanbey P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Smith.—CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskerr Smiru. 
With Illustrations by ELLIs Carr and 
numerous Plans. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 8s. net, 


PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s, net. 


Stephen.—THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Lxsrir 
STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Three in, Norway.—By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. boards, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall (Jony). 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to which they are related. With 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6c. net. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. . With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by His Grace THE (EicHtH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
' A. E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 29 Volumes. 


; 
é 
4 
7 
7 


each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or 9s. : 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman and|CYCLING. By the Hart or ALBEMARLE 


Col. H. WALROND. With Contributions 
by Miss LecH, Viscount DILLON, etc. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 


ATHLETICS. By MonracuE SHEAR- 
MAN. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. BEACHER THOMAS; 
Athletic Sports in America by C. H. 
SHERRILL; a Contribution on Paper- 
chasing by W. Rye, and an Introduction 
by Sir RicHaARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 
With 12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in 
the Text. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
PHILLIPPS- W OLLEY. 


Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA, 
With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL 
W. Baker, W. C. OsweELt, F. C. 

’ SELous, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. 


Vol. Il. Europz, Asta, AND THE 
Anotic REGIONS. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Prroy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BroaprFoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Royp, SypenHAM Drxon, W. J. Forp, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams, 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HARDING Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
and the Hon. GrraLb LASCELLES. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text. 


By CLIVE 


CRICKET. By A. G. SteEL and the Hon, 
R.A. Lytrerron. With Contributions 
by ANDREW Lanc, W. G. Gracg, F. 
GALE, ete. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text, 


DANCING. 


FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 


FISHING. 


FOOTBALL.—History, by Monracur 


and G. Lacy HILLizR. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 


By Mrs. Litty GRovE, 
F.R.G.S. With contributions by Miss 
MIDDLETON, The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 3: 
Full-page Plates and 93 Illustrations in 
the Text. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DvuKE oF Beavurort, K.G. With Con 
tributions by A. E. T. Watson, T 
EARL OF ONSLOW, etc. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. ; 


LING. By Watter H. Pottock, F. 
C. Grove, C. Prevost, &. B, MITCHELL, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


PENNELL. 


Vol. I.—Satmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major Joun P. TRAHERNE, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous IIlustrations of 
Tackle, etc. 


Vol. IJ.—PIKE aND OTHER COARSE 
FisH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis OF EXETER, WILL 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. 


SHEARMAN ; THE AssocIaTION Gamez, 
by W. J. OAKLEY and G. O. SmiTH; 
THe Ruepy Unton Game, by Fray 
MitcHett. With other Contribu- 
tions by R. BE. Macnacuren, M. C. 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, WaLTeR CAMP 
and A. SUTHERLAND. With 19 Plates 
and 385 Illustrations in the Text, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


Edited by His Grace THE (EicutH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E, T. WATSON. 


Complete in 29 Volumes, 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or 9s. net 


each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hurcurson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. BALFOouR, M.P., Sir WALTER SIMPSON, 
Bart., ANDREW LANG, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and Mow- 
BRAY Morris. With Contributions by 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davis, G. H. Lonaman, 
ete. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text, 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. 
J. Bryoz, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E, MATTHEWs, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by HeapLey PEEK. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING,. 
By the Hart oF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and A. E, 

' 'T. Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Rosert Werr, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Date, the late DUKE OF BEAUFORT, 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 

ROWING. By ee P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
PITMAN. h Chapters on Steering 
by ©. P. Szrocotp and F. C. Bzae; 
Metropolitan Rowing by 8S. Lz Biano 
SmirH; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By Joun BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. W. Gorz-Bootu, ALFRED ©. 
HarMsworts, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 

in the Text, 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I.—FIELD AND CoveRT. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH Payne- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions 
by the Hon. GERALD LasceLuEs and 
A. J. Stuart-WorTLEy. With 11 
Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 


Vol. II.—Moor and MarsH. By 
LorD WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH 
PAyNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Con- 
tributions by Lorp Lovat and Lorp 
CHARLES LENNOX KERR. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heatucors, C. G. Tessurr, 
T. MaxWELL WITHAM, Rey. JOHN 
KERR, ORMOND Hake, HENRY A. 
Buox, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 
Tilustrations in the Text. 


SWIMMING. By ARcHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
HEATHCOTE, H. O, PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
and A.C. AINGER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A, Lyrretton, W. C. 
MARSHALL, Miss L. Don, etc. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I.—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
Yaocuts, YACHT Racina RULES, 
Firrine-Ourt, ete. By Sir Epwarp 
SULLIVAN, Bart., the EARL oF PEm- 
BROKE, LORD Brassey, K.C.B., OC. 
E, Setu-Smira, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
R. T, PritcHett, EH. F. KNicHr, ete. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Vol. II.—YacutT CLuBs, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
Raore, etc. By R. T. Pritrcuert, 
the MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 
K.P., the EARL oF ONSLOW, JAMES 
McFERRAN, etc. With 35 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text. 


: 


Sport and Pastime—continued. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. Warson. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Naturat History, 
by the Rev. H.. A. MACPHERSON ; 
SHootine, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
COOKERY, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GROUSE. Natura History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MacPHERSON; SHOOT- 
Inc, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY; 
CooKERY, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- |. 


grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PHEASANT. . Natura History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; SHOOT- 
Inc, by A. J. StTuaRt-WORTLEY ; 
CooKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HARE. Naturat History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ;_ SHOOTING, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; 
Coursinc, by CHARLES RICHARDSON ; 
Hunting, by J. S. Grppons and G. H. 
Loneman; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT, With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


Bickerdyke.—DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By JOHN BICKER- 
DYKE. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Blackburne.—MR. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES A'T CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackburne, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
net, 
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RED DEER. Natorat History, by th 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; DEER STALK- 
ING, by CAMERON OF LocHIEL; Sta 
Hunting, by Viscount EBRINGTON ; 
CooKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. B. 
GATHORNE-HarDY. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Crau: 
Dovucias PENNANT; COOKERY, by ALEX- 
ANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. ; 


THE TROUT. By the MARQUEss 0 
Granby. With Chapters on the Bree 
ing of Trout by Col. H. CustTance ; 
CooKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES Ee 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By JAMES EDMUN 
Harting. CooKERY, by ALEXANDE! 
INNES SHAND. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PIKEAND PERCH, By WILLIAM SENIOR 
‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the /%eld). 
ith Chapters by JoHN BICKERDYK 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by ALEX- 
ANDER INNESSHAND. With 12 Tllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. ' 


Cawthorne and Herod.—ROYAL 
ASCOT: its History and its Associa- 
tions. By Gzorce Jags CawTHORNE 
and RicHarD 8. HEROD. With 32, 
Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text. 
Demy 4to, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
_ the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and_ Pigeons 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. 
Marksman, With numerous inustee- 
tions, Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Ellis.—CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
pare by J. H. Ennis, M.A. 8vo, 

s, 6d. 


Folkard.—THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also ot Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl’ Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, 
Also Fowling in the Fens and ‘in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. C. FotKarp. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Forp (at the 
request of the Committee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Forp. New KEdition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Loneman, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 

Francis.—A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
‘or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

Fremantle._THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. FRe- 
MANTLE, Major, Ist Bucks V.R.C. 
With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 8vo. 

Gathorne-Hardy.—AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E, GATHORNE- 
Harpy. With 8 Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN. §8vo, 6s. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. ANDERSON GRa- 
HAM. Withe252 [Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Hutchinson.—THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hurcuinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascor, H. H. Hixon, 
J. H. Taytor, H. J. WuicHAmM and 
Messrs. Surron & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Shooting-yachts, etc. | 


Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
ANDREW Lane. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lillie (ArrnuR). 

CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s 

CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon, 
H. Neepuam, C. D. Locock, ete. 
With 19 Ilustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net, 

Locock.—SIDE AND SCREW: being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locoox. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Longman.—CHESS OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. LoNneman. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Mackenzie.—NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain CorTLANDT GORDON 
MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo. 

Madden.—THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Mappsn, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 

Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By Joun Nevin MASKELYNE, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Millais. — THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By JoHNn GuILLE Mir- 
Lals, F.Z.8., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Sir J. E. Mizuats, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates, 
2 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to, 30s. net. 

Modern Bridge.—By ‘Slam’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 


Clubs. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
Park.—THE GAME OF GOLF, By 
Wittiam = Park, Jun., Champion 


’ Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8y0, 7s. 6d. 
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Payne-Gallwey (Sir RatpsH, Bart.). | Pole.—THE THEORY OF THE MoD. 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS| j3y Wirtiam Pog, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo, 
(First Series). On the choice and} 95 net, 
Use of aGun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : : : 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS Proctor.—HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
: ; ; with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
(Second Series). On the Production,| p.’Ryoyarp A. PRooToR. Crown 8vo. 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. oH nak " 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. Ronalds.—THE FLY-FISHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDs. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS; With 20 Coloured Plates, 8vo, 14s. 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British} Selous. —SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
Islands, with Complete Directions in] EAST AND WEST. By FrEDERICK 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and} CourTENEY SELous. With 18 Plates 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations, Cr.| and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
8vo, 18s. ium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. | Bacon (Francis)—continued. 
By T. K. Apport, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 
LETTERS AND LIFE, includin ee 


‘. his occasional Works. Edi 
Aristotle. JAMES SPEDDING. 7. vols. ass 
THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- £4 4s, 3 


ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 


Sra gs GRANT) Bart. 2 vols. ug ESSAYS: With Annotations, By 


RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 


TLE’S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F, 


X., ¢. vi-ix, in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Amaia and Notes. page t 7) C..H. Gipson. Crown 
, 88. 


By the Rev. E. Moorg, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 


Notes and Index. oat E. A. ABBOTT, 

Bacon (Francis). D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 6s. The 
COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. Text and Index a y; without Intro- 
L. Eviis, JAMES SPEDDING and D. D. duction and Notes, in one volume. 


Heats. 7 vols, 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 


‘ 
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Bain (ALEXANDER). 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from ‘ Mind’. 

[Zn the press. 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Or Separately, 


2 Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
Z TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 


2 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

. Part Il THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 

- 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

. LOGIC. Part I. DeEpvction. Crowt 

: _ 8vo, 4s. Part Il. Inpuction. Crown 

ey 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

= THE SENSES ANDTHE INTELLECT, 

ay 8vo, 15s. 

= THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 

= 8vo, 15s. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 


Bray.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By CHARLES Bray. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


Crozier (JouNn BEarriz). 


—s OLVILIZATION. AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
o of Political, Religious and Social 


Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol. I. &vo, 14s. 


Vol. Il. (Zn preparation.) 
- Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Green (THomas Hitt).—THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nerriesurpe. 
Vols. I. and II, Philosophical Works. 

8vo, 16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
ae three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo, 
8. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by BernarD Bosan- 
QUET, 8vo, 5s. 


Gurnhill.—_THH MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GuRNHILL, B.A. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


Hodgson (SHaDwortH H.). 

TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 

TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book II. Positive 
Science; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. GREEN and T. H. Grosz. 4 
vols. 8vo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s, 


Hutchinson.—DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutcutrn- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


James.—THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Hssays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WitLiaM James, M.D., LL.D., ete. 
Crown, 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 


- Davidson.—_THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. 
By Wit1aM L, Davipson, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
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of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
THomas C, Sanpars, M.A. 8vo, 18s, 
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Kant (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. Assott, B.D. With Memoir. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF -ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Axssort, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
ABBOTT. 8vo, 6s. 


Kelly.—GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Epmonp KELLy, 
M.A., F.G.8S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Killick.—_HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
Kinuick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Ihadd (GrorcE TRUMBULL). 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY: a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12s, 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 6d, 


Leeky.—THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By WILLIAM 
EpwarD HartTpotE Lecky. Library 
Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Lutoslawski.—THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Win- 
CENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo, 21s. 


Max Miiller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, | 


21s. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 


DANTA PHILOSOPHY, Cr, 8vo, ds, | 


Mill (Jonn Stuart). : . 
ASYSTEM. OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. — 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown: 
8vo, 2s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 


Monck.—AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By Wruam Henry §. 
Moncxk, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Myers. — HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
FREDERIC W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Richmond.— THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By Ennis RicuMonp, Author 
of ‘Boyhood’ and ‘Through Boyhood 
to Manhood’. Crown 8vo, 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Grorce JOHN 
race aie LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 

Ss, 


Sully (James). . 
THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2vols. 8vo, 21s. 
pie ES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
VO, Js 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF — 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8yo, 6s. 6d. 3 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8v0, 
10s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S WAYS: being Selections — 
from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child-— 
hood’, With 25 Illustrations. Crown — 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 4 


Sutherland.—THE ORIGIN AND | 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- © 
STINOT. By ALEXANDER ae 
M.A. 2vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Swinburne.—PICTURE LOGIC: an | 
Attempt to Popularise the Science ola 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 238 Woodeuts, © 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


Webb.—THE VEIL OF ISIS; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By THomas E, 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


' Weber.—HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By ALrrep Webser, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. 'Trans- 
lated by FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. 


Whately (ArcHBISHOP). 


BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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Zeller (Dr. EpwarpD). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rey. 
O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Saran F. ALLEYNE and EvELYN 
Axsport, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. ‘Translated by Saran F. 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED GooDwIN, B.A, 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. ‘Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. ReicHEL, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. ‘Translated by B. 
F. C. Cosrertoz, M.A., and J. H. 
MvirHeAD, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s, 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
“NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Joun Rickasy, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSIOS. By JoHN 
RIcKABY, 8.J. Crown 8vo, ds. 

LOGIC, By Ricard F. Crarke, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. : 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL LAW). By JoserH Rick- 
ABY, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 
BOEDDER, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By MicHarL Mauer, 
8.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8vo, 6s, 6d. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND _ IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex- 
Jained and Exemplified. By WILLIAM 

8 Davinson, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


_ Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
_ GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


 Graham.—ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained : with Practical 


6 “Exercises. By G. F. Grauam, Fep. 
: 8vo, 6s. 

i 
_ Max Miiller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
~ 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


Max Miiller (F.)—continued. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
' THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. Ill. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Roget.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. — Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By PETER Mark 
Roget, M.D., F.R.S. With full Index. 
Cr, 8yo, 10s, 6d. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley (W. J.). 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
T.,.5s. - Part IL., 10s. .6a. 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 


Bagehot.—ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
WALTER BacEHoT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
SamugEL A. and HENRIETTA BARNETT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. 8. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical Series.) 


Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. LAWRENCE, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d. 


Leslie.— ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Ciirre LEsuiz, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Macleod (HEenry Donning). 


ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS, Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 


BIMETALLISM. 8yo, 5s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s, 
Vol. II. 14s, 

* 


Tiacleod (Henry Dunnine)—cont, 


THE THEORY OF CREDIT. © 8vo, 
In 1 vol. 30s. net; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part I., 
10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 


Sv; 2s. 6d. 
net. : 


Ne i 

Mill.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

JOHN Stuart MILL. 
Popular Edition. 
Library Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Micn- 
AEL G. MuHatt, F.S.S. With 32 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 2s 


ae ahr.— AMERICA’S WORKING 
EOPLE. By CHakies B. SpPaur. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Symes.—POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Toynbee.—LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Webb (Sipney and Beatrice). 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 18s, ; 

Ne 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY: Essays, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Clodd (Epwarp). Romanes (GEORGE JoHN)—continued. 
THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain} DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- an Exposition of the Darwinian 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being Darwinian Questions. 
a Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Part I. THe Darwinian THEory, 
Story of Creation’. With Illustra- With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
tions. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
™ Part II. _Post-DaRWINIAN QUES- 
—~  Lubbock.—THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- TIONS : Heredity and Utility. With 
_ISATION, and the Primitive condition Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
ofMan. By Sir J. Lussook, Bart., M.P. trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 Part III. Post-DaRWINIAN QuEs- 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. TIONS: Isolation and Physiological 
‘ Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Romanes (GrorcE Jonny). Thomas. — INTUITIVE. SUGGES- 
ESSAYS. Edited by C. Luoyp Mor-| TION: a New Theory of the Evolution 
GAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. of Mind. By J. W. THomas, Author of 
AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN-| ‘Spiritual Law in the Natural World,’ 
ISM. Crown 8yo, 6s. etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 
Balfour.—THE ee ae LONE OF | Max Miller (The Right Hon. F.). 
BELIEF: being Notes Introductory to 
A the Study of heology. By the Right eed ee Boe Leet Acie 
o Hon. AgtHuR J. Batrour, M.P. 8vo, , 4 Folk Lo Ssays Zoey: ytho- 
4 12s. 6d. ogy an olk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
: Baring-Gould.—_THE ORIGIN AND| THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
“DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 


3 the Rev. S. Barine- 
ae 2 ue ibe h 8vo, 83s. 6d.| CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 


Pac OF MYTHOLOGY. 2vols. 8yo, 32s, 


Campbell.—RELIGION IN GREEK; [HE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
LITERATURE. By the Rey. Lewis RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
CampsBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Religions of India. The Hibbert 

+ Professor of Greek, University of St. Lectures, 1878. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


; ACRE enoaa INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
 _Davidson.—THEISM, as Grounded in : 
ce Nie Nature, Historically and Critic- OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ally Handled. Being the Burnett NATURAL RELIGION. ‘The Gifford 
Seal Bw iL, 1808, delivered #') “Lectures, 1888. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
er’ ¢ iL. N, M.A., 


LL.D. 8vo, 15s. PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lang (ANDREW). Lectures, 1890. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MAGIC AND. RELIGION. 8vo, 10s.64.] ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of The Gifford Lectures, 1891. Crown 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 8vo, 5s. 


' Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. a 

THEOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ae ee BEALMON. RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 1892, Crown Svo, 5s 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply to 

Professor Max Miller. 8vo, 9s. THREE LECTURES ON THE 


F RELIGION. Cr. VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 1894. 
ST a serene : Crown 8vo, 5s, ; 
, bs. net. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 
Abbott.—HELLENICA. A Collection, Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 


of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


Aischylus. — EUMENIDES OF 
AESCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. ByJ.F. Davies. 8vo, 7s. 


Aristophanes.—THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y, TYRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 


Becker (W. A.). ‘Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metoatrg, B.D, 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Butler.—THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. By Samvuen 
Bournter. With 14 Illustrations and 4 
Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Campbell.—RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev.. Lewis 
CamMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, lis. 


Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Vols. I., 
II., III., 8vo, each 12s, Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vol. V., 14s. Vol. VI.,12s, Vol. VII, 
Index, 7s. 6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 
and 1901. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 


s 
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. wie lin, 
Homer. — 


Horace.—THE WORKS OF HORACE, 


Mackail.—SELECT EPIGRAMS 


SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those who cannot read the 


original. By SamMuEL BUTLER. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 


English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
SAMUEL BuTLeR. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. >: 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


rendered into English Prose. With — 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By — 
WiLuiAmM Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., | 
5s. net. I 


Lucan.—THE PHARSALIA OF 


LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse, 
By Sir EpwarpD RIDLEY. 8vo, 14s, 


; 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. — 
By J. W. Mackam. KEdited with a 


Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, — 
and Notes. 8vo, 16s. oe 


Rich.—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 


AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rion, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 7 


Sophocles.—Translated into English © 


Verse. By RoBERT WHITELAW, 
Assistant 
8vo, 83. 6d. 


Assy 
aster in Rugby School, Cr. 


Tyrrell.—_DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 


NTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. — 
Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vo, 63, _ 


ir 4 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.—continued. 


ae 

= Virgil. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. ‘Trans- 
“a lated into English Prose by JoHN 


CONINGTON. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JoHN 


ee ConrneTon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
a into English Verse. By WILLIAM 


Morrzis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


‘Poetry and 


_ Arnold.—_THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
zr By Sir EpWin ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- 
3 tions after Horman Hunt. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net. 


2 Bell (Mrs. Huex). 

- CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 

a of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


- FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
Zz 8vo, 3s. net. 

- RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them’. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 


Virgil—continued. 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. ‘Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES. 

Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackatn, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 


Wilkins.—THE GROWTH OF ‘THE 


HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Witxins. 
8vo, 6s. 


the Drama. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
IncELow. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 
Lang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by ANDREW Lane. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lecky.—POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. HE. H. Lecxy. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 
Lytton (THE Har. or), (OWEN MERE- 
DITH). é 
THE WANDERER. Cr. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
LUCILLE, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


 Bird.RONALD’S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By GEORGE BirD, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fep. 
 8vo, 4s, 6d. neter 


- Goethe.—THE FIRST PART OF THE 
_ TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Tos. E. Wess, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Professor 


of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with THE DEATH OF FAUST, 
from the Second Part. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH ‘IVRY’ AND ‘THE 
ARMADA’. By Lord Macautay. 
Illustrated by G. ScHarr, Fep. 4to, 

10s. 6d. 
——_—_—__—__-__——_———. Bijou 
Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 
———— Popular 
Edition, Fep. 4to, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Cr, 
8vo, 3s. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 


sewed, 1s. 6d, cloth, 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Megieenia—a BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL: Poems. By GEORGE 
MacDonatp, LL.D. 18mo, 6s. 


Moon.—POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. By GerorGE WASHINGTON 
Mooy, Hon. F.R.8.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL WORK S—LipRary 
EDITION. 

Complete in 11 volumes. 
price 5s. net each. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 

Crown 8yo, 5s. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

vot, 

"iIK AXNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into iuglish Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ct. ‘ 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by WrtrtAM Morris and A. J. 
Wyatr. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Certain of the PoETIcCAL Works may also 
be had in the following Editions :— 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo, 

25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 
2s. 6d. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris's other 

Works, see pp 27, 37, 38, 39. 


- 


Crown 8vo, 


Square 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poer 
of the Fourteenth Century. Tdit 
from the Thornton MS., with Introdue- 
tion, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
MACLEOD Banks. Fep. 8yo, 33. 6d. 7 
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Nesbit.—LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nespir (Mrs. Hubert BLAND). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Seco 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES: 
Poems. By JAMES WHITCOMBE RILEY. 
12mo, 5s. 


Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. HERBERT 
WaRREN, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Savage-Armstrong.--BALLADS OF 
DOWN. By G. F. SavacE-ARMSTRONG, 


M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE. 


SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 — 
vol. 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fep. 
8vo, 21s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunsar, : 
32mo, 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Re . 
considered, and in ae Rearranged, — 
with Introductory Chapters and a Re- — 
Aes of the Original 1609 Edition. 

y SamuEL Burner, Author of 
‘Krewhon’. 8vo,10s.6d. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Roserr Louis 
STEVENSON. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


Wagner. — THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. Done into English Verse by 
REGINALD RankIN, B.A., of the Inner — 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 7 
Vol. I. Rhine Gold, and Valkyrie. Fep. — 
Von it, Sieatr d ight of 

ol. II, Siegfried, and the Twilight of — 
the Gods, Fep. 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 


<a _ Anstey (F.). 


a 


7 


_ Alroy, Ixion, etc. 


VOCES POPULI. 
Punch.) 


First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
: . BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Crown 8yvo, 
s. net. 


Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J, BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8yo, 
3s. net. 2 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
Punch.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 


(Reprinted from 


Bailey.—MY LADY OF ORANGE: a 

“Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. BatLEy. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Beaconsfield (THE Hart oF). 


NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each, or 
in sets, 15s. net. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothuir. 
Endymion. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, etc. 

Contarini, Fleming, 
ete. 

Tancred. 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8vo, 42s. 


Churchill.—_SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution ia Laurania. By WINSTON 
Spencer CwHurcHILL, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Crawford.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ‘The 
Vagrauts,’ by Frep. WALKER, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Creed.—THE VICAR OF ST! LUKE'S. 
By Srpyt Creep. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Dougall.—_BEGGARS ALL. 


By L. 
Dougan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 


mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE REFUGHES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Farrar (F. W., DEAN oF CANTERBURY). 


DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


Fowler (EpirH H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir PuHitie Burne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by ETHEL 
Kate Bur@ess. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Francis (M. E.). 
FIANDER’S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Froude.—THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By JAMES A, FROUDE, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Gurdon.—_MEMORIES 
FANCIES : Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories; Fairy Legends; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
CaMILLA GURDON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Haggard (H. RIDER). 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BEATRICE. 


With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d 


DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
24 IUustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NADA THE LILY. With 28 [lus- 
trations.. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 


Haggard 


AN D| Haggard (H. Riwer)—continued, 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
har 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 


and lLang.— THE 
WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Riper 
HaccarD and ANDREW Lanc. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Harte. —IN THE CARQUINEZ 


WOODS. By Bret Harre. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 


are TE oe HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSR 


A. By AntHony Hore. With 9 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Howard (Lady Manet). 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREW- 
STER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Jerome.—SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 


DER: BLUE AND GREEN. By 
JEROME K. JEROME, Author of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Joyce.—OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 


welve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joycr, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lang.—A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of 


the Days of Joan of Arc. By ANDREW 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by SeLwyn 
IMacE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Levett-Yeats (S.). 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Lyall (Epwa). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fep. 8vo, 1s. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Ilus- 

trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF y 


TRUTH. Fep. 8vo, 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


” WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of 


Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Marehmont.—IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN: a Romance. By ARTHUR 
W. Maroumont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mason and ITang.—PARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
ANDREW LANs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Max Muller.—DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Mtier. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Melville (G. J. Wurtz). 

_ The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothtng. Digby Grand. 
The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


Merriman.--FLOTSAM : .A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry SETON 
MERRIMAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massey. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Morris (WItttam). 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6a. 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6c. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 
8s. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING’S LESSON. 12mo, ls. 6d. 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. 6d, 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. ‘Translated from the Ice- 
landic by Eirikr Macnisson and 
WinttamM Morris. Crown 8VYo, 5s. 


net, 
THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales.  Trans- 


lated from the Icelandic by Kirfkr 
Macnutsson and WILLIaM Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


*.* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37, 38 and 39, 


. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Wewman (CARDINAL). 


LOSS AND GAIN: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley._SNAP. A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Tihistra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Raymond.—TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. 
By Water Raymonp. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Ridley.—ANNE MAINWARING. By 
ALICE RIDLEY, Author of ‘The Story of 
Aline’, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Sewell (Et1zaseru M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 


Laneton Parsonage, Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katherine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 


The Experience of Life. | Ursula, Ivors. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 


2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 
Somerville (EK. G.) and Ross 
(ManrTIN). 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. Gi. SOMERVILLE. 
6s. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER FOX, 
8s. 6d 


La * 


Crown §8vo, 


Crown 8vo, | 


Stevenson (Rozert LOUvIs). 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fep. — 
8vo, 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By RosBert 
Louis STEVENSON and FANNY VAN 
DE GrRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 


THE WRONG BOX. By RosErt 
Louis SteveNsoN and Lioyp Os- 
BOURNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Suttner.—LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The <Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
BERTHA VON SuTtNer. ‘Translated by 
T. HoLMEs. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


Swan.—BALLAST. By Myra Swan. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


Bare oe. TOWERS. Crown 8yo, 
" 26, 6 
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Walford (L. B.). 
ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE BABY'S 


GRANDMOTHER, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, ; 
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Walford (L. B.)—continued. 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


© TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
sf 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


— PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
o THE HISTORY OF A WERK. Cr. 
= 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
a A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
z Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
e NAN, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ° o 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
_ 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 


3 * PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Cr. 
: 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


3 THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo, 
E 2s. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, etc.—continued. 


Ward.—ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
sae WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 
1S. 


West.—EDMUND FULLESTON : or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of ‘ Half Hours with the 
Millionaires,’ ete. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Weyman (STANLEY). 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler.— OUR HOUSEHOLD IN-| Furneaux (W.). 


4 SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Epwarp A. Bourter, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond. ). 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


~ Helmholtz.—POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
HERMANN VON HetmHo.Ltz. With 68 
Woodents. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each, ; 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector’s Handbook, With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British), With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 lllus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)—continued. 


Hartwig (GEORGE). 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 


With 8 
8vo, gilt 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 
edges, 7s. net. 


THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodeuts. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 7s. net. 


Hudson (W. H.). 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. Lopax. 8vo, 12s. 


Proctor (RicHarp A.). 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
= ie a Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


‘\ 


pp. 16 and 35 and Messrs. Longmans ¢& ; 


Proctor (RicHarp A.)—continued. 


PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proo- 
Tor, GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
Foster and E. Copp. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, E., Cropp, A. WiLson, T. 
Foster and A. C. RANYARD. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* For Mr. Proctor's other books see 


Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


. 


Stanley.—_A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stantry, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). . 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations ofAnimals, - 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. — 
8vo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 


INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 7s. net. 


OUT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 


PETLAND REVISITED. With | 33. 
ere Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
. 6d. ‘ - 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Deserip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, gllt edges, 3s. 6d, 
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Works. of Reference. 


ete ek OF | Maunder (Samue)—continuwed. 
Bho ovinee Reig | THE. TREASURY OF BOTANY. 


F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 4 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable Edited by J. Linprey, F.R.S., and 'T. 
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Additions by WyaTt PapwortH. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


Maunder (SAMvzr). 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. 
By Rev. JAMES Woop. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. AyRg, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fep. 8vo, 
6s. 


Willich.—POPULAR TABLES 


Moore, F.L.8. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fep. 
8vo, 12s. 


Roget.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as: to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER Mark Roger, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, JoHN LEwis Rocer. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, ete. By 
CHARLES M. WILLIcH. Edited by H. 
BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Z Children’s Books. 
 Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND/ Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
‘THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ortinta ApDELBORG. Translated 
* from the Swedish by Mrs. GRAHAM 
+3 Watuas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Brown.—THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
A AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
ABBIE FARWELL Brown... With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 

8yvo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Buckland.—2WO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 


EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chronicle of Aiscendune. Crown 8yo, 
2s. net. 


ALFGAR THE DANE: or, The Second 
Chronicle of Ascendune. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and last Chronicle of Aiscendune. 
Crown 8yvo, 2s. net. 


of Louis Dusvoyers. By JaMES| THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 

BucKLAND. With 110 Illustrations by Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 

CrcIL ALDIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. the Days of the Barons’ Wars. Cr. 
Corbin and Going. URCHINS OF 8vo, 2s. net. 

THE SEA. ARIE OVERTON CoR- 

BIN and Ouaniie Buxton Gornc. With} BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 


Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 


Drawings by F. I., Bennett. Oblong 
4to, 3s. 6d, 2 | 
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Children’s Books—coutinued. 


Henty (G. A.).—Edited by. 


YULE LOGS: A Story Book for Boys. 
By Various AuTHoRS. With 61 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 
net. 


YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 


for Boys. By Various AUTHORS. 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Lang (AnDREW).—Edited by. 


THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 63, 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s, 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK, With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 63. 


Lang (ANDREW).—Edited by—continued. 


THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Meade (L. T.). 


DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Murray.—FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hitpa Murray 
ee Hon. Mrs. Murray of Elibank). 

ictured by J. S. Euanp. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Penrose.—CHUBBY: a Nuisance. By 
Mrs. PENROSE. With Illustrations by 
G. GRANVILLE Manton, 


Praeger (Rosamonp). 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES By Rosert Louts 
STEVENSON, F cp. 8vo, 5s, 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Upton (FLoRENcE K. and Berra). 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 


Mlustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 
6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG@’S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 


and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Upton (FLorence K. and BrerrHa)— 
continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 

Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. | 


With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
(W.) Biographical Studies. 


6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
8s. 6d. each. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
inthe Time of Augustus. With 26 Ilus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 

tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland... With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Churchill’s (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Avcount of Evolution, With 77 Illus- 


Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rey. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St.Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 I1- 

lustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 33. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 


of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. 3s. 
6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 3s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 38s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century. 3s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. a 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent, 


trations. 3s, 6d, 


8s. 6d. 
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Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 35s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 7s. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Cesar: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s, 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
3s. 6d. 


Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Greville’s (C. ©. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) 
With 20 [llustrations. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 


Allan Quatermain. 
3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With 51 Illustrations. 38s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 


34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow: a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. |’ 


With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 38s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. 
23 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


| Jefferies’ 


With |- 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) nial 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 3s. 6d. 


Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 


With 16 Illus- 


3s. 6 : 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. — 


Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of ar 


Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. ; 
Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My — 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 38s. 6d.— 


(R.) Field and Hedgerow. _ 
With Portrait. 3s. 6d. : 


"I 
Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus-— 


trations. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. | 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
Vv. B. 88. 6d. | 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 


Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


Knight’s (E, F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illns- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 
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Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s. 6d 


_ Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
 {lustrations. 3s. 6d 

~ Lang’s (A.) Custom.and Myth: Studies 
_ of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 
4 

3 Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
— Sense. 3s. 6d. 

_ Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
_ Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 

- Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
_ the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 II- 
- lustrations. 3s. 6d. 

> Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 


2 vols. 7s. 


5 Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. 
- 1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 


_ With Mapsand 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
3 Levett-Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier 
_ D’Auriac, 3s. 6d. 

” Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
~ ‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
| 12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


z Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
: Ancient Rome, etc. 
_ 4'Iilustrations to the ‘Lays’. 
z Macleod’s 

3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


(H. D.) Elements of Banking. 


_Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. T'rans- 
lated. 2 vols. 7s. 


- Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. ihe 


_ Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the a ag 8 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 


_ Merriman’s (H, 8.) Sol age : a Tale of 
_ the Indian Mutiny. . 6d. 
, Mill’s (J.'S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 


Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 


With Portrait and | 
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Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62|Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 


Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden, 
3s. 6d. 


Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Ilus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 


3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 33s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3s. 6d. 


(R. A.) 
3s. 6d. 


(R. A.) Rough Ways made 
3s. 6d. 


(R. A.) 
3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R, <A. Proctor, EDWARD CLODD, 
ANDREW ‘WILSON, THOMAS Foster 
and A. C. RanyarD. With Illustra- 
tions.. 3s. 6d. 


| Rossatti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
3s, 6d. 


Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. -With Maps, Plans, etc. 
3s. 6d. 


Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Justrations. 3s, 6d, 


Proctor’s Other Suns than 


Ours. 


Proctor’s 
Smooth. 


Proctor’s Pleasant Ways in 


Science. 


> oy 
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Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of Europe | Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0.) The Early History 


(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of| Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 


Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 


Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New gece 
Nights.—The Dynamiter. 3s. 


of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d. 


the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 


Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Peers Revisited. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, etc. 


Acton.—MODERN COOKERY. By 
Eviza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts., 
Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C, ANewIN, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, ls. 


Ashb aig og tes IN THE NUR- 
SER Henry AsuHBy, MD., 
F.R.C. Ps Physician to the Manchester 
Children’ 3 Hospital. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 


Bull (THomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY. With 
Coloured. and other Illustrations. 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 

MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls, 6d. 
DOGS: A Manual for Amateurs. Fep. 
8vo, ls. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 

MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


DRINKS A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
ls, 6d 


With 33 Illustrations. : 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) trang Dwelings | 
With 60 Illustrations. i 
Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doors. With bo 
11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
De Salis (Mrs. )—continued. 
ENTREES A LA MODE, Fep. 8vo 
ls. 6d. 
ocr DECORATIONS. Fep. aoe 
1s 
GARDENING A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
Part I., Vegetables, 1s, 6d. Part IL., 
Fruits, ‘ls. 6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 
NEW- LAID EGGS. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 
OYSTERS A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 


ls. 6a. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

a Nh fed A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
a. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


TEMPTING DISHES FOR a 


INCOMES. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD, Crown 8yo, 
ls. 6d. 
L. Srpney Lear. 16mo, 2s. 
Poole.—COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 


With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


Rotheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. RoTHERAM, 


School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 


First Class Diplomée, National Training 


; 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 


Lear.—MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 


BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poots. | 
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Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 


nr? 


MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 


Plate containing Two Figures—(a) A 
_Hamlin.—A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


4 “ANATOMY. By Czc L. Buays, 
_ &.B.A., and Ropert J. CoLenso, M.A., 
' M.D. 40 Plates, 114 x 8? ins., each 
_ Natural Male or Female Figure; (6) The 
‘a same Figure Anatomised. Ina Porttolio. 
78, 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamuin, A.M. With 229 
3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
_ MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
¥ of Richard Wagner and 8 Illustra- 
4 tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Huish, Head and Longman.— 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B., Huisu, 
LL.B. ; also ‘The Stitchery of the 
Same,’ by Mrs. Heap; and ‘Foreign 
Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. Lonaman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome.  4to, 

ae oe 23. net, 


‘“Hullah._THE HISTORY OF MO- 
_ DERN MUSIC. By Jonyn Huan. 
- 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


‘Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

- SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Harly 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom,.as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 

and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 

_ ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 

tion of St. Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net, 
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Jameson (Mrs. AnNa)—continued. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. lvol. 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old 
and New Testament, Commenced by 
the late Mrs. JAMESON; continued 
and completed by Lapy HastTLaKke. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 


aa ECE HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rosz G. Kinasiey. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Kristeller._ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Ry Pav KRIsTeLLer. English Edition 
by S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Ilustrations in the Text. 4to, 
£3 10s. net. 


Macfarren.—LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By SirGrorce A. MacrarreEn. 
8yo, 12s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2lst FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN - DE- 
SIGNING: a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men’s College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
net, 
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Morris (WILLIaM)—continued. 


ARIS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1838) | 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. | 
With a Preface by WILLIAM Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


* * For Mr. William Morris’s other 
works see pp. 24, 27 and 39. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 
Bagehot.—LITERARY STUDIES. By|Hrasmus. — THE EPISTLES OF 


ALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Baker.—EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses. By James H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Baring-Gould.—CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF TEE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BaRinG-GouLD. Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 


Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late THoMas 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis CaMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 
ister of Charities in or available in the 
fetropolis. With an Introduction by 

C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8vo, 4s. 


Christie.—SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
RicHarD CopLey CHRISTIE, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict. Edited with 
a Memoir by W. A. SuHaw, Litt.D. 
With Portraits and other lllustrations. 


Dickinson.—KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howsuir Dicx- 
tnson, M.D. With 5 Illustrations, 
Crown*8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Willard.—HISTORY OF MODERN 


_ WILLARD. With Photogravure Frontis- _ 


Wellington.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND _ 


Evans.—THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 


Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 


Geikie.— THE VICAR AND HIS” 


Haggard. —A FARMER’S YEAR: 


Hodgson.—OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 


iy a Bite 
* é > 


. 
ENERAL WORKS. 


e. —A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Joun — 
C. Van DykE. With 110 Illustrations. — 
Crown 8vo, 6s. "- 


ITALIAN ART. By AsHTON Rottins 


piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s. net. 


HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND — 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evetyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo 
Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, CLEMENT & Co., of Paris. 
vols. Royal 4to, £6 6s. net. 


ERASMUS, from his Earliest Letters to 
his Fifty-first Year, arranged in Order 
of Time. English Translations from the 
Early Correspondence so arranged, with 
a Commentary confirming the Chronolo- 
gical arrangement and supplying further 
Biographical Matter. By FRANCIS” 
Moraan NIcHots. 8vo, 18s. net. 


PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir Joun Evans, K.C.B. With 537. 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 


ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days’. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


FRIENDS. ge eas by CUNNINGHAM 
Guikiz, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Barnstaple. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


being his Commonplace Book for 1898, 
By H. Riper Haagarp. With 36. 
Illustrations by G. Leon LitrLE and 3. 
others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHap- 
wort H. Hopason, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 


e e 
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Hoenig.—INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hornic. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. ‘Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Hutchinson.—DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hurcnin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


Jefferies (RicHaRD). 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Preface by C. LONGMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. CHARLTON and H. Tuwnaty. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tionsfrom Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical und Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


_ Johnson (J. & J. H.). 
THE PATENTE®’'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8yo, 2s, 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Joyce.—THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 


Lang (ANDREW). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE, Fep. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Maryon.— HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maup Maryon. With 4 
Illustrations by GorDON Bowne. Cr. 
8vo, 5s, net. 


Matthews.—NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By BrAaNDER MATTHEWS. 
Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays and 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
8vo, 5s. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 


Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES: 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By GreorGE MILNER. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Morris.—SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By WILLIAM Morris. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Weis oe 
Myers. —HUMAN PERSONALITY, | Soulsby (Lucy H. M.)—continu 


and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
FREDERIO W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Parker and Unwin.—THE ART OF 
BUILDING A HOME: a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By BARRY 
PaRKER and RayMOND Unwin. With 
68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Passmore.—LEISURABLE STUDIES. 
By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo, 4s. net. 


Contents: The ‘Religious Woman’ 
—Preachments — Silly Ritual — The 
Tyranny of the Word—The Lectern— 
The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo 
Creator —Concerning the Pun— Pro- 
verbia. 


Pollock.—JANE AUSTEN: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By WALTER’ 
HERRIES POLLOCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Poore (Grorcz Vivian, M.D.). 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
lat 13 Illustrations. 
6s. 6d. 


THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Rossetti.—A SHADOW OF DANTE: 
being an Essay towards studying Him- 
self, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Marra FRANCESCA Rossetti. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
16mo, ls. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS.  Fep.  8vo, 
2s, 6d, net. 


40,000/10/or. 


Crown 8vo,. 


Ley 


a 


eds 
STRAY THOUGHTS FORINY: 
16mo, 2s, net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHA 
TER. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Southey.—THE ye 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WI 
CAROLINE BOWLES. F 
EpwarD DowbEN. 8vo, 14s. _ 


Stevens.—_ON THE STOWAGE (| 
SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. 
Information regarding Freights, 
ter-Parties, etc. By ROBERT Wi! 
STEVENS. 8vo, 21s. 


Sutherland. — TWENTIETH 
TURY INVENTIONS: a Fo! 
By GErorGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. — 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Turner and Sutherland. u 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALI 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gy 
TURNER and ALEXANDER SUTHERLA 
hoe and Illustrations. Cro 
8vo, 5s. oe 


4 


Warwick.—PROGRESSIN WOM 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITI 
EMPIRE: being the Report of Con 
ences and a Congress held in cor 
with the Educational Section, V: 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the 
TESS OF WARWICK. Crown a Bd, om 


Weathers.—A PRACTICAL Gur i) 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. B: 
WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 159 
grams, 8v0, 21s net. a 


Whittall. _FREDERIO THE G@ 
ON KINGORAFT, from the 
Manuscript; with Reminiscen 
Turkish Stories. By Sir J. 
WHITTALL, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Turke 
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